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A BRONZE  AGE  RAPIER  FROM  CATTERICK  BRIDGE 


by  Colin  Burgess 

with  a contribution  by  Peter  Cardwell 


Introduction 

In  June  and  July  1992  an  archaeological  excavation  and  watching  brief  was  undertaken 
by  Northern  Archaeological  Associates  for  the  National  Rivers  Authority  during  the 
construction  of  a river  gauging  station  on  the  River  Swale  at  Catterick  Bridge  in  North 
Yorkshire.  The  recorder  house  for  the  gauging  station  was  located  on  the  river  terrace 
on  the  south  bank  of  the  Swale  upstream  from  Catterick  Bridge  (SE  226  993),  to  the 
north-east  of  the  3rd  or  4th-century  defences  of  the  Roman  town  of  Cataractonium  and 
within  the  area  of  the  scheduled  ancient  monument  (Wilson  1984). 

During  the  monitoring  of  machine  excavation  for  a pylon  base  on  the  north  bank  of 
the  Swale,  within  the  parish  of  Brompton-on-Swale,  a bronze  rapier  was  recovered.  The 
pylon  was  located  on  a moderate  south-facing  slope  which  formed  the  edge  of  the  river 
terrace,  some  25  m north  of  the  existing  riverbank,  and  the  weapon  was  recovered 
from  the  upper  level  of  undifferentiated  river  gravel  deposits  which  are  widespread 
throughout  the  Catterick  area.  The  find  was  not  associated  with  any  archaeological 
features,  nor  were  any  other  artefacts  recovered  from  within  the  vicinity  of  the  pylon 
base. 

After  it  had  been  cleaned  and  analysed  at  the  Durham  University  Conservation 
Laboratory,  the  rapier  was  donated  to  the  Yorkshire  Museum  in  York  by  the 
landowners,  ECC  Building  Products  Ltd. 

Description 

The  Catterick  Bridge  weapon  has  a length  of  34.4  cm,  which,  combined  with  its 
proportions,  suggests  it  is  better  described  as  a rapier  than  a dirk  (Burgess  and  Gerloff 
1981,  4-5).  Despite  being  so  close  to  a river,  it  does  not  have  a typical  ‘water  patina’ 
such  as  characterises  eight-five  per  cent  of  the  dirks  and  rapiers  in  Britain  and  Ireland 
{ibid,  5).  This  points  to  it  never  having  been  in  waterlogged  ground  for  any  length  of 
time. 

Before  cleaning  it  exhibited  a worn,  flaky  surface  skin,  dark  to  mid-brown  in  hue 
with  orange  patches,  which  survived  well  on  the  butt  and  upper  blade,  especially  on  the 
other  face  from  that  drawn  here  (see  Fig.  1).  Where  this  skin  had  flaked  away  the 
exposed  surfaces  were  various  shades  of  dirty,  rough  pale  green  and  grey-green.  There 
were  some  small  patches  of  ferrous  encrustation.  Sympathetic  cleaning  has  changed 
this  appearance  little.  The  brown  skin  has  darkened  to  a more  chocolate  colour  with  a 
greenish  cast,  but  the  exposed  green  areas  remain  much  the  same,  and  have  lost  some 
of  their  dusty  roughness.  There  was  no  certain  indication  of  a butt  mark. 

Analysis  of  a sample  of  metal  from  the  rapier  determined  that  it  is  composed  of 
approximately  eighty-seven  per  cent  copper  and  thirteen  per  cent  tin,  with  some 
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Fig.  1.  Catterick  Bridge  rapier  (scale  1:2) 
(Drawn  by  R.K.  Simpson). 
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additional  trace  elements  (see  appendix). 

The  Catterick  Bridge  rapier  belongs  to  a familiar  notched-butt  form.  The  flattened 
blade  section  is  typical  of  Group  IV  weapons  (ibid,  62-112),  and  this  example  has  the 
small,  or  Appleby,  butt  characteristic  of  most  group  IV  dirks  and  rapiers,  an  innovation 
which  marks  a major  break  in  Irish-British  dirk  and  rapier  development  (ibid,  74). 
These  notches  are  typical  of  a majority  of  the  Group  IV  weapons  with  the  small 
Appelby  butts:  about  240  out  of  roughly  315  examples  known  (ibid).  These  notches  are 
primary  and  not  secondary,  that  is  to  say,  the  butt  was  cast  with  rivet  notches,  and  it  is 
not  a question  of  original  rivet  holes  tearing  and  being  reworked.  The  notches  of  the 
Catterick  Bridge  specimen  are  not  in  ‘as  cast’  condition  inasmuch  as  they  show  signs  of 
finishing  after  casting. 

Notched-butt  Group  IV  weapons  exhibit  considerable  variations  in  butt  shape,  and 
some  of  these  varieties  display  a regional  bias  in  their  distribution.  The  Catterick 
Bridge  example,  with  its  small,  squarish  butt  and  the  butt  sides  sloping  hardly  at  all 
above  the  shoulders,  finds  its  best  parallels  among  the  Killucan  type  (ibid,  84-86).  This 
ragbag  grouping  of  some  twenty-five  weapons  has  more  Irish  than  British 
representatives,  but  with  wear  and  damage  making  the  coherence  of  some  Group  IV 
groupings  uncertain,  not  too  much  should  be  read  into  this.  Unfortunately  a majority 
of  the  Irish  examples  are  unprovenanced,  which  further  inhibits  discussion  of 
distribution  patterns.  As  far  as  visual  similarity  goes,  the  Catterick  Bridge  weapon  has 
some  good  Irish  parallels  within  the  Killucan  type,  notably  the  eponymous  rapier  from 
Co.  Roscommon,  and  one  from  “Ireland”  (ibid,  nos  681,  699),  but  a parallel  closer  to 
home  exists  in  the  hoard  from  Corbridge,  Northumberland  (ibid  no  701;  Burgess  1968, 
fig.  14.1). 

Chronology 

Group  IV  notched-butt  rapiers  were  characteristic  of  the  Penard  phase  of  the  late 
second  millennium  B.G.,  1 2th-  11th  centuries  B.C.,  which  has  traditionally  been 

regarded  as  the  last  phase  of  the  Middle  Bronze  Age  in  British  terms,  MBA  3 (Hawkes 
1960;  Burgess  1968,  5;  1979;  1982;  Needham  1990,  261),  but  should  be  the  first  phase 
ofthe  Late  Bronze  Age  in  Continental  terms  (O’Connor  1980).  The  fact  that  these  two 
centuries  were  very  much  a period  of  dislocation  and  transition  between  earlier  and 
later  Bronze  Age  in  Britain  (Burgess  1989)  makes  the  use  of  traditional  “Three  Age” 
terminology  difficult. 

In  northern  England  rapiers  like  that  from  Catterick  Bridge  are  also  part  of  the 
Wallington  tradition,  which  this  writer  in  1968  saw  as  developing  out  of  Penard 
traditions  in  the  North,  but  running  essentially  alongside  the  LBA  1 Wilburton 
tradition  of  southern  Britain  (Burgess  1968).  This  reading  of  the  evidence  would  have 
permitted  rapiers  of  the  Catterick  Bridge  type  to  have  remained  in  use  as  late  as  the 
10th  century  B.C.  Recently  Needham  (1990)  has  disputed  any  significant 
contemporaneity  of  Wallington  and  Wilburton,  and  suggested  that  Wallington  and  its 
Group  IV  rapiers  should  be  regarded  as  a local  facies  of  Penard,  overlapping  little  or 
not  at  all  with  Wilburton.  This  would  not  allow  rapiers  like  Catterick  Bridge  to  last 
beyond  the  Penard  phase,  the  1 2th- 1 1th  centuries  B.C. 

This  view  must  be  challenged,  however.  While  no  one  can  doubt  that  the  Wallington 
tradition  was  rooted  in  Penard  and  incorporated  a number  of  Penard  types,  Needham 
appears  to  give  insufficient  weight  to  the  sophistication  of  some  of  the  axes  contained 
in  hoards  of  the  Wallington  group.  In  particular,  many  socketed  axes  of  the  Wallington 
tradition,  and  especially  those  in  the  Wallington  hoard  itself,  are  more  advanced  in 
form  than  others  in  Penard  contexts,  indeed  are  more  developed  even  than  those  of  the 
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Wilburton  tradition.  One  might  add  that  the  number  of  socketed  axes  in  the 
Wallington  hoard  would  be  remarkably  high  for  any  Penard  context,  and  seems  high 
even  by  Wilburton  standards.  Needham  hurries  past  the  Wallington  socketed  axes,  but 
it  should  be  emphasised  that  their  parallels  are  in  hoards  of  the  Wilburton  group  such 
as  those  from  Ulleskelf,  Yorkshire  and  Guilsfield,  Montgomeryshire  (Burgess  1968, 
figs.  11.5;  21.4),  and  not  in  any  Penard  context.  Further,  the  rope-molded  socketed  axe 
in  the  Wallington  hoard  is  sufficiently  short  and  baggy  in  form  to  suggest  it  was 
produced  nearer  to  the  Ewart  Park  than  the  Penard  phase  (cf.  Schmidt  and  Burgess 
1981,  pis.  72-81,  with  many  axes  of  these  proportions  in  hoards  of  the  Ewart  Park 
phase). 

Finally  there  is  the  question  of  the  palstaves  of  “late”  type  in  Wallington  contexts, 
which  are  more  difficult  to  explain  away  if  Wallington  did  not  overlap  with  Wilburton. 
The  ‘"Late”  type  involved,  Silsden  (Schmidt  and  Burgess  1981,  161),  did  reach  Wales, 
where  an  example  was  found  at  Llanfair,  Merioneth  {ibid,  1981,  59).  Like  the  north 
English  examples  this  is  unfinished,  but  the  important  point  is  its  metal,  which  proves 
to  be  a bronze  appropriate  to  Ewart  Park,  and  not  even  to  Wilburton,  never  mind 
Penard,  metalworking  (Northover  and  Burgess,  forthcoming). 

The  conclusion  must  be  that  Group  IV  notched-butt  rapiers  like  that  from  Catterick 
Bridge  were  typical  of  the  Penard  phase,  c.  1 1 1 h- 1 2th  centuries  B.C.,  but  in  northern 
England  may  have  remained  in  use,  and  even  in  production,  as  one  of  several  Penard 
elements  retained  in  the  Wallington  tradition,  at  least  partly  contemporary  with  the 
Wilburton  tradition  of  the  10th  century  B.G.  A similarly  prolonged  use  may  be 
suggested  for  other  parts  of  north  and  west  Britain  and  Ireland. 

Local  background 

Whether  its  background  is  Penard  or  Wallington,  the  Catterick  Bridge  rapier  has  few 
companions  in  northern  England.  Its  findspot  is  midway  between  the  two  major 
concentrations  of  Penard-Wallington  finds,  in  Northumberland  and  southern 
Yorkshire  (Burgess  1968,  map  fig.  19),  though  it  adds  to  a minor  concentration  of  such 
material,  mainly  spearheads,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Vale  of  York.  There  are  no 
other  notched-butt  rapiers  nearer  than  those  in  the  Wallington  hoards  of  the  Tyne 
valley,  and  the  example  from  Flotmanby  in  east  Yorkshire  (Burgess  1968,  fig.  16.1), 
both  70  km  or  more  distant.  The  Flotmanby  example  is  eccentric  in  form,  and  the 
Northumberland  examples  are  certainly  more  akin  to  the  Catterick  Bridge  specimen. 
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APPENDIX 

THE  EXDRF  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  RAPIER 
D Dungworth  and  G P Smyth 
Durham  University  Conservation  Laboratory 


Procedure 


The  rapier  was  cleaned  and  a small  sample  of  metal  core  was  drilled  out  of  the  rapier  from  near 
the  central  flat  part  of  the  butt  area.  Corrosion  fragments  were  removed  from  the  sample,  and 
the  metal  scraps  were  then  analysed. 

Analysis 

The  average  of  three  analyses  were  as  follows: 


Element 

Copper 

Tin 

Lead 

Iron 

Nickel 

Antimony 


Percentage 

86.75 

12.69 

<0.20 

0.27 

0.04 

0.29 
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EXCAVATION  OF  A D-SHAPED  ENCLOSURE 
AT  UPTON,  WEST  YORKSHIRE 


by  Ian  Roberts 


Summary 

A small  D-shaped  enclosure  was  stripped  and  selectively  excavated  by  West  Yorkshire 
Archaeology  Service  (WYAS)  in  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1990.  The  enclosure  was 
defined  by  a substantial  V-shaped  ditch,  with  an  entrance  in  the  northern  part  of  its 
straight  eastern  side.  Despite  considerable  plough  damage  and  truncation  a number  of 
internal  features  survived.  These  were  predominantly  post-holes,  two  of  which 
produced  Roman  pottery.  A sub-rectangular  pit,  with  a small  ash  deposit  in  the 
bottom,  and  a further  concentric  arrangement  of  features  are  believed  to  pre-date  the 
enclosure  and  are  evocative  of  the  remains  of  small  Bronze  Age  burial  mounds.  A 
probable  Late  Roman  cremation  was  cut  into  the  fill  of  the  enclosure  ditch  near  the 
entrance.  Overall,  the  evidence  relating  to  the  enclosure  is  not  consistent  with  an 
occupation  site.  Rather,  it  is  seen  as  a small  defensible  enclosure  for  corralling  small 
herds  of  livestock,  probably  associated  with  a Roman  presence  on  the  nearby  limestone 
outcrop  to  the  north  of  the  site. 

Introduction  (Fig.  1) 

In  1990  West  Yorkshire  Archaeology  Service  carried  out  the  excavation  of  a D-shaped 
enclosure  at  Upton,  near  North  Elmsall  (SE  47551353).  The  work  was  conducted  in 
order  to  investigate  the  site  prior  to  its  destruction  by  housing  development. 

Upton  lies  7km  south  of  Pontefract  and  3km  to  the  west  of  the  A1  road  at  Barnsdale 
Bar.  It  is  situated  around  the  southern  slopes  of  the  hill  known  as  Upton  Beacon.  This 
hill  rises  to  94m  OD  and  is  formed  of  Lower  Magnesian  Limestone  and  Basal  Permian 
sands,  outcropping  in  the  surrounding  Middle  Coal  Measures.  The  soils  in  this  area 
tend  to  be  clay  loams  overlying  either  grey  clay  or  reddish  till.  The  site  lay  between 
74.5m  and  77.5m  OD  in  a field  to  the  north  of  Upton  High  Street,  between  Sand  Lane 
to  the  east  and  the  properties  off  Field  Lane  to  the  west.  To  the  north,  these  fields 
were  bounded  by  Quarry  Lane  near  the  summit  of  the  hill. 

Archaeological  Background 

The  site  was  first  discovered  as  a cropmark  by  R.E.  Yarwood  (WYAS)  in  August  1979. 
It  is  just  one  of  several  cropmark  enclosures  in  the  locality  which  are  generally  of 
unknown  date.  However,  one  site  at  Manor  Farm,  Badsworth,  has  received  limited 
investigation,  producing  evidence  of  prehistoric  and  Roman  activity  in  the  form  of 


1.  Carroll,  D.M.,  Hartnup,  R.  and  Jarvis,  R.A.,  1979,  Soils  of  South  and  West  Yorkshire , Soil  Survey  Bulletin  7, 
Map  Units  46  and  53. 
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flints,  a Neolithic  Langdale  axe  and  Roman  pottery.2 3  Other  evidence  of  prehistoric 
activity  in  the  area  is  represented  by  a number  of  Neolithic  and  Bronze  Age  flint  finds 
from  the  vicinity  of  South  Kirkby  and  Minsthorpe,  to  the  south  of  Upton. 

The  principal  Roman  road  between  Doncaster  and  Castleford  (Margary  28b4)  runs 
within  2km  to  the  north-east  of  Upton,  though  there  are  also  several  field-names  with 
‘ street 1 components  to  the  north-west  and  south  of  the  village.5  In  addition  to  the 
evidence  from  Badsworth,  further  evidence  of  Roman  settlement  in  the  area  is  attested 
by  finds  from  Wentbridge,  Thorpe  Audlin  and  Ackworth.  The  evidence  for  a Roman 
presence  at  Upton  itself  is  provided  by  a number  of  2nd  to  4th-century  coins  and  grey 


2.  Keith,  K.  and  Lowe,  B.,  1982,  ‘Excavation  Report:  The  Manor  Larm,  Badsworth’,  Yorkshire  Archaeol.  Soc. 
Prehist.  Res.  Sec.  Bull.  19. 

3.  Laull,  M.L.  and  Moorhouse,  S.A.  (eds),  1981,  West  Yorkshire:  an  Archaeological  Survey  to  AD  1500,  Vol.  4, 
map  5. 

4.  Margary,  I.D.,  1973,  Roman  Roads  in  Britain. 

5.  Laull  and  Moorhouse,  op.  cit . , Vol.  4,  map  9. 
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ware  pottery  sherds,  found  mainly  in  the  late  1930s  near  the  summit  of  Upton  Beacon. 
Part  of  a late  3rd-century  coin  hoard  was  also  found  at  Walton  Wood,  about  1km  to  the 
north-east,7  and  the  find  spot  of  a Roman  coin  found  in  1939  is  placed  (by  the 
Ordnance  Survey8)  just  100m  to  the  east  of  the  present  site. 

Until  the  medieval  period,  when  Upton  was  possibly  the  place  documented  as  being 
the  site  of  a palace  of  the  archbishops  of  York,9  there  is  no  tangible  evidence  of  any 
post-Roman  presence  there.  Nevertheless,  a holy  well,  implied  by  a field-name  at 
Badsworth,10  and  the  former  ‘in-Elmet’  place-name  affix  of  South  Kirkby,* 11  allude  to 
some  post-Roman  activity  in  the  area.  There  is,  moreover,  an  increasing  amount  of 
Saxon  and  Scandinavian  material,  including  an  early  inhumation,  known  from  the 
North  Elmsall  and  Wrangbrook  areas.12 

Geophysical  Survey 

A geophysical  survey  was  carried  out  by  R.E.  Yarwood  and  H.  Gomersall  (WYAS)  to  try 
to  provide  further  clarity  of  the  form  and  layout  of  the  enclosure.  An  area  of  0.24ha  was 
surveyed  using  a Geoscan  FM18  fluxgate  gradiometer.  The  results  clearly  revealed  a 
D-shaped  enclosure  with  a straight  eastern  side.  The  eastern  side  appeared  to  have  a 

5m  break  in  its  northern  section,  thought  possibly  to  represent  a defended  entrance.  It 
was  further  speculated  that  a subsidiary  enclosure  existed  to  the  south,  and  a number 
of  possible,  though  not  readily  interpretable,  internal  features  were  also  identified.  A 
grey  density  plot  of  the  magnetic  data  is  shown  in  the  inset  in  Figure  2. 

Excavation  Method 

Excavations  were  carried  out  over  4 weeks  in  August  1990,  with  a further  week  in 
November  1990.  An  area  of  1100m2  was  mechanically  stripped  and  then  manually 
cleaned  with  the  intention  of  exposing  the  full  extent  of  the  enclosure.  The  depth  of 
the  stripping  varied  between  0.20m  and  0.50m,  with  a tendency  for  ploughsoil  and 
subsoil  to  be  deepest  towards  the  northeastern  part  of  the  site.  The  natural  proved  to 
be  a stiff  blocky  reddish-brown  clay  with  occasional  yellow  and  brown  bands.  Over  the 
northern  half  of  the  site  the  clay  was  masked  by  a compact  band  of  small-medium 
fragments  of  angular  yellow  sandstone. 

In  the  southern  half  of  the  site  the  feature  fills  were  very  clayey  and  were  not  easily 
discerned  against  the  natural  clay  when  freshly  stripped.  On  drying,  however,  these 
feature  fills  did  show  more  clearly,  though  the  drying  process  rendered  them  too  hard 
to  excavate  reliably.  In  the  northern  half  of  the  site  the  fills  were  less  clayey  and 
showed  up  readily  against  the  sandstone.  For  this  reason,  work  in  August  1990  was 
concentrated  in  the  northern  part  of  the  site.  Further  work  was  carried  out  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  site  in  November  1990  when  ground  conditions  on  the  clay  were 
more  favourable. 


6.  Faull,  M . L.  andjames  H.,  1981,  ‘Finds  of  Roman  material  in  West  Yorkshire’,  ibid.,  Vol.  1,  165;  Baines, 
C.J.,  1972,  ‘Local  Romano-British  native  sites \ Pontefract  Archaeol.J.,  5-7;  Clark,  M.  Kitson,  1943,  ‘Roman 
Yorkshire,  1939’,  Yorkshire  Archaeol.J.  35,  97. 

7.  Clark,  M.  Kitson,  1940,  ‘Roman  Yorkshire’,  Yorkshire  Archaeol.J.  35,  427. 

8.  O.S.  Grid  Reference  SE  47671356. 

9.  Michelmore,  D.J.H.,  1981,  ‘Township  gazetteer’,  in  Faull  and  Moorhouse,  op.  cit.,  Vol.  2,  547. 

10.  Smith,  A. H.,  1961,  ‘The  place-names  of  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire’,  English  Place-name  Soc.  31,  98. 

11.  Faull,  M.L.,  1981,  ‘The  post-Roman  period’,  in  Faull  and  Moorhouse,  op.  cit.,  Vol.  1,  171. 

12.  Ramm,  H.G.,  1962,  ‘Yorkshire  Archaeological  Register’,  Yorkshire  Archaeol.J.  41,9;  West  Yorkshire  Sites 
and  Monuments  Record,  PRN  4481 
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Excavation  Results 

The  whole  of  the  enclosure,  with  the  exception  of  the  south-eastern  corner,  was 
exposed.  However,  the  missing  section  of  the  enclosure  plan  may  be  estimated  with 
reasonable  accuracy,  as  there  was  good  overall  correlation  with  the  gradiometer  results 

(Kg- 2)-  ....  . 

The  effective  area  available  for  investigation  was  reduced  by  four  post-medieval 
furrows  running  north-south  down  the  field.  In  retrospect,  it  was  evident  that  it  was 
the  magnetic  readings  from  these  furrows  that  had  given  the  misleading  impression  of 
a possible  subsidiary  enclosure  to  the  south.  The  easternmost  furrow  proved  to  be 
almost  coincidental  with  the  eastern  side  of  the  enclosure,  and  therefore  had  to  be 
substantially  removed  in  order  that  the  entrance  could  be  investigated. 

On  a site  with  little  stratigraphy  and  few  datable  finds,  there  is  little  value  or  validity 
in  trying  to  present  a description  of  the  features  by  subjective  phase.  The  site  is 
therefore  described  in  terms  of  the  following  components:  the  enclosure  itself;  its 
internal  and  external  features;  and  those  features  definitely  post-dating  it. 

The  Enclosure  (Figs  2-5) 

The  principal  ditch  enclosed  an  area  of  about  550nU  with  maximum  internal 
dimensions  of  30m  north-south  and  25m  east-west.  Whilst  the  north-western  circuit  of 
the  enclosure  ditch  prescribed  a gradual  arc,  the  south-western  circuit  seems  to  have 
been  created  in  three  straight  sections  between  10-13m  in  length. 

Due  to  concealment  by  the  easternmost  furrow  only  the  northern  terminal  of  the 
entrance  was  fully  located  (Fig.  3).  Consequently,  the  excavation  evidence  can  only 
confirm  that  the  entrance  was  greater  than  4m  and  less  than  5.5m  wide,  and  the 
gradiometer  survey  indication  of  its  width  as  5m  is  probably  correct. 

Five  segments  of  the  ditch  were  excavated  and  their  section  details  recorded  (Fig.  4; 
S.l-5).  The  ditch  was  generally  found  to  be  about  2.3m  wide  and  was  preserved  to 
depths  of  between  1.1m  and  1.4m.  The  recorded  profiles  show  the  ditch  generally  to 
have  possessed  a flat-bottomed  V-shaped  profile  (Fig.  4;  S.l,  S.4  and  S.5),  though  at  the 
terminals  the  profiles  were  more  distinctively  U-shaped  (Fig.  4;  S.2  and  S.3).  In  all 
cases  the  ditch  profiles  were  found  to  be  stepped  on  one  side.  However,  whilst  in  the 
northern  circuit  the  excavated  segments  (F13  and  F14)  were  stepped  along  the  outer 
side,  in  the  south-western  segments  (F16  and  F130)  this  feature  was  observed  along 
the  inner  side  (Fig.  4;  S.l-2  and  S.4-5). 

The  enclosure  ditch  seems  to  have  been  filled  by  two  basic  types  of  material.  This 
was  common  to  all  the  excavated  ditch  segments,  suggesting  that  the  ditch  was  infilled 
in  two  discrete  stages.  In  each  case  the  lower  primary  fills  were  found  to  be  brown  silty 
sand  loams,  whereas  the  upper  secondary  fills  were  invariably  of  red-brown  clay.  The 
primary  fills  were  generally  found  to  occupy  about  half  the  volume  of  the  surviving 
ditch.  These  fills  lay  up  the  sides  of  the  ditch,  so  that  in  plan  the  truncated  ditch  was 
delineated  by  two  brown  ‘tram  lines’  enclosing  a central  reddish  clay  core  of  the 
secondary  fill  (e.g.  Fig.  4;  S.4,  132  and  133).  At  the  entrance  terminals  the  ditch  was 
filled  with  a greater  proportion  of  primary  fill.  In  the  southern  terminal  the  upper  red- 
brown  clay  fill  appeared  as  little  more  than  a slight  levelling  or  capping  layer  (Fig.  4; 
S.3,  124). 

At  the  southern  extremity  of  the  enclosure  a linear  feature  (F18)  was  revealed  to  be 
a very  shallow  depression  filled  with  silty  loam  (129),  stratigraphically  lying  between 
the  primary  and  secondary  fills  of  segment  F16  of  the  enclosure  ditch  (Fig.  4;  S.5). 

The  finds  from  the  ditch  consist  mainly  of  fragments  of  animal  bone  and  charcoal 
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Fig.  2:  Site  plan  showing  the  area  of  the  enclosure  revealed  and  the  distribution  of  internal  and  external 
features;  inset  is  a grey  density  plot  of  magnetic  data  showing  the  full  plan  of  the  enclosure. 

recovered  from  the  lower  ditch  fills,  though  two  small  flint  flakes  and  a minute 
fragment  of  corroded  copper  alloy  were  also  recovered. 

The  Internal  Features  (Fig.  2) 

Over  40  internal  soil  marks  were  provisionally  identified  as  potential  features  (mostly 
post-holes’).  The  fills  in  all  cases  were  brown  sandy  clay  loams,  similar  to  the  natural 
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Lig.  3:  Excavation  detail  of  features  in  the  north-eastern  corner  of  the  enclosure  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
entrance. 
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Fig.  4:  Detail  of  excavated  cross-sections  through  the  enclosure  ditch  and  other  notable  features  (see  Figs  2 
and  3 for  locations). 
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subsoil.  Upon  further  investigation  only  about  half  the  soil  marks  were  substantial 
enough  to  be  termed  ‘features’.  The  majority  of  these  were  observed  in  the  north- 
eastern part  of  the  site  in  the  vicinity  of  the  entrance.  All  these  features  (as  well  as 
those  which  were  more  ephemeral)  are  shown  in  plan  (Fig.  2);  the  dimensions  of  the 
‘post-holes’  are  presented  as  Table  1. 

Apart  from  the  post-holes,  seven  other  features  were  located  inside  the  enclosure. 
Three  of  these  (F49,  F50  and  F51),  roughly  parallel  in  their  alignment,  were  found  in 
the  extreme  north-eastern  corner  of  the  enclosure,  to  the  north  of  the  entrance  (Figs  2 
and  3).  The  largest  (F49)  was  a sub-rectangular,  flat-bottomed  pit  measuring  2.8m  by 
1.3m  by  0.5m  deep  (Fig.  4;  S.6).  Its  principal  fill  (100)  was  an  almost  stone-free 
homogeneous  clay  loam.  However,  in  the  very  bottom  of  the  centre  of  the  pit  was  a 
circular  patch  of  fine  grey  ash,  about  150mm  in  diameter  and  20mm  deep,  containing 
very  small  fragments  of  burnt  bone  (0.2g)  and  charcoal  (trace).  The  other  two  features 
in  this  area  (F50  and  F51)  were  simple  linear  slots  (Fig.  4;  S.7  and  S.8).  The  remnants 
of  a further  sub-rectangular  feature  (F24),  in  the  western  part  of  the  site,  was  much 
disturbed  by  ploughing  and  beyond  proper  investigation. 

Perhaps  the  most  intriguing  of  the  internal  features  were  the  three  found  in  the 
extreme  south-eastern  corner  of  the  enclosure  (F87,  F88  and  F 1 5 1 ) . A sub-circular 
linear  feature  (F87),  about  3m  in  diameter,  seemed  to  be  cut  by  the  enclosure  ditch 
and  to  encircle  a small  kidney-shaped  feature  (F88).  Immediately  to  the  north  a 
slightly  curved  feature  (F15 1)  was  possibly  concentric  to  F87.  In  each  case  the  Fills  were 
very  compacted  clay  loam,  very  difficult  to  differentiate  from  natural.  Excavation  of 
F87  showed  it  to  be  quite  irregular  and  composed  of  discrete  shallow  depressions, 
whilst  F151  was  more  discernible  as  a flat-bottomed  linear  feature  containing  two 
distinct  clayey  fills  (Fig.  5).  Attempts  to  excavate  the  kidney-shaped  feature  proved  to 
be  very  unsatisfactory  - it  appeared  to  be  an  area  of  root-disturbed  natural,  possibly 
the  result  of  roots  selectively  penetrating  a feature  fill  prior  to  its  later  truncation. 

The  few  finds  from  internal  features  include  small  sherds  of  Roman  pottery 
recovered  from  the  fills  of  feature  F24  and  post-holes  F52  and  F57,  a flint  flake,  and  a 
small  quantity  of  animal  bone  from  the  fill  (100)  of  pit  F49. 

The  External  Features 

The  majority  of  the  external  features  were  found  to  the  north-east  of  the  enclosure,  to 
the  north  of  the  entrance.  Here,  eighteen  possible  post-holes  and  one  linear  feature 
were  provisionally  identified,  though  subsequent  investigation  confirmed  only  seven  of 
these  as  proper  post-holes.  The  post-hole  dimensions  are  presented  in  Table  1.  The 
linear  feature  F82  (3.2m  long,  0.6m  wide  and  0.35m  deep)  was  oriented  north-south, 
parallel  with  the  enclosure  ditch  in  this  area.  The  fills  of  F82  comprised  a primary  fill 
of  brown  loam  (114)  sealed  by  a plug  of  red-brown  clay  (113,  Fig.  4;  S.9)  - very  similar 
to  the  sequence  of  fills  observed  in  the  enclosure  ditch  sections.  No  finds  were 
recovered  from  any  of  the  external  features.  A few  isolated  potential  features  to  the 
south-west  and  north  of  the  enclosure  were  not  investigated. 

The  Post-Enclosure  Features 

The  earliest  definite  post-enclosure  feature  was  a cremation  pit  (F84)  cut  into  the 
upper  enclosure  ditch  fill  about  4m  north  of  the  entrance.  The  pit,  0.38m  in  diameter 
and  0.22m  deep,  contained  the  lower  half  of  a cremation  urn  which  had  survived 
plough  damage.  The  urn,  set  into  the  bottom  of  the  pit,  contained  almost  exclusively 
burnt  bone  (90),  and  was  packed  around  with  a mixture  of  burnt  bone  and  charcoal 
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Fig.  5:  Excavation  detail  of  features  F87  and  F151  in  the  south-eastern  corner  of  the  enclosure. 

(91,  Fig.  6). 

A significant  area  of  the  enclosure  was  masked  by  four  large  post-medieval  furrows 
which  ran  north-south  across  the  site  at  5-7m  intervals  (Fig.  2).  The  easternmost 
furrows  (7  and  8)  were  up  to  4m  wide  and  0.3m  deep.  Apart  from  incidental  cleaning 

TABLE  1:  POST-HOLE  DIMENSIONS 


Post-hole 

diam. 

depth 

context  no. 

(mm) 

(mm) 

Internal 

F19 

550 

290 

F22 

360 

100 

F23 

420 

120 

F44 

240 

160 

F47 

280 

200 

F48 

300 

270 

F52 

500 

250 

F53 

420 

160 

F54 

350 

170 

F55 

470 

250 

F56 

320 

200 

F57 

850 

150 

F59 

140 

100 

F60 

430 

250 

F64 

360 

120 

F99 

600 

120 

External 

F66 

400 

150 

F68 

400 

150 

F74 

440 

150 

F78 

200 

— 

F79 

260 

150 

F80 

280 

240 

F81 

320 

270 
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only  furrow  8 was  substantially  excavated,  in  order  to  reveal  details  of  the  enclosure 
entrance.  The  furrows  contained  a range  of  finds  dating  generally  from  the  medieval 
period  to  the  early  20th  century. 


Fig.  6:  A schematic  section  of  the  Roman  cremation  burial  in  feature  F84. 


The  Finds 

The  Roman  Pottery  by  Peter  Rush 

The  assemblage  consists  of  eleven  sherds,  all  of  probable  Roman  date.  Seven  of  the 
sherds  form  the  remains  of  the  cremation  urn  in  pit  F84.  This  is  the  lower  half  of  ajar 
in  a coarse  calcite-gritted  fabric.  The  vessel  is  hand-made  using  the  coil  building 
technique,  evidence  of  which  can  be  seen  in  the  internal  vertical  ridges  left  after  the 
smearing  of  the  horizontal  clay  coils  in  order  to  bond  them  together  (Fig.  7a).  The 
fabric  is  similar  to  Huntcliff  ware,  which  would  indicate  a date  in  the  second  half  of  the 
4th  century,  or  possibly  later.  However,  vessels  in  similar  fabrics  were  made 
throughout  the  Roman  period  and  also  in  the  Late  Iron  Age.  Therefore,  in  the  absence 
of  the  distinctive  Huntcliff  rim,  this  vessel  is  not  closely  datable.  Although  the  vessel’s 
final  use  was  as  a cremation  urn,  it  shows  evidence  of  prior  usage.  A band  (c.  10mm 
wide)  round  the  base  of  the  pot  appears  to  have  become  worn  during  use.  Black 
discolouration  of  parts  of  the  exterior  vessel  wall  could  be  due  to  sooting  (though 
equally  they  could  be  a result  of  prolonged  contact  with  the  charcoal  in  the  urn  pit). 
Such  marks  may  indicate  the  domestic  use  of  the  pot  before  it  was  utilised  in  the 
cremation  burial. 

Two  sherds  of  pottery  came  from  post-hole  F52.  One  of  these  is  of  a calcite-gritted 
fabric  that  is  probably  Dales  ware,  and  hence  would  be  dated  approximately  to  the 
later  3rd  or  early  4th  century.  The  other  sherd  is  possibly  from  a wheel-thrown  vessel, 
in  an  orange  fabric  with  a brown  exterior  surface  and  a coarse  quartz  temper.  Post-hole 
F57  produced  a small  rim  sherd  from  a hand-made  vessel  in  a black  fabric  with  brown 
surfaces,  with  frequent  large  quartz  inclusions  (Fig.  7b).  The  remaining  sherd,  a small 
fragment  of  calcite-gritted  ware  with  brown  surfaces  and  a black  core,  came  from 
feature  F24. 

The  Cremated  Human  Remains  by  Jacqueline  I.  McKinley 

Bone  from  both  the  damaged  urn  (90)  and  the  pit  fill  from  around  the  urn  (91)  was 
analysed.  Further  details  of  the  analytical  procedure  and  full  details  of  the  identified 
bone  are  contained  within  the  archive  report,  not  presented  here. 

The  total  weight  of  bone  recovered  is  1024g,  of  which  33%  is  identifiable.  Standard 
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Fig.  7:  a)  The  Roman  cremation  urn  from  feature  F84;  b)  A small  rim  sherd  of  pottery  from  feature  F57. 

1 Q 

criteria  were  employed  for  estimating  the  number  of  individuals,  age  at  death  from 
epiphysial  bone  and  suture  fusion,14  and  sex.15  This  showed  the  cremation  to  be  that  of 
a single  mature  adult,  possibly  male.  With  respect  to  pathology,  there  is  evidence  of 
hypercemetosis,  periodontal  disease,  dental  caries,  destructive  lesion  (mandibular 
condyle),  exostoses  (femur  shaft),  and  iliac  crest,  degenerative  disc  disease 
(thoracic/lumbar)  and  mandibular  toris.  In  addition,  several  cremated  bones  of  a small 
bird  were  identified  and  about  80g  of  charcoal,  of  which  97%  came  from  the  pit  fill 
around  the  urn. 

Many  of  the  bones  show  areas  of  poor  oxidation.  This  would  suggest  a cessation  of 
the  cremation  process  prior  to  the  full  burning  of  the  bone  as  a result  of  insufficient 
time,  temperature  or  oxygen  supply  - perhaps  due  to  inclement  weather.  The 
cremation  represents  up  to  64%  of  the  bone  weight  expected  from  an  adult 
cremation.16  As  is  usual,  not  all  the  bone  had  been  collected  from  the  pyre  for  burial 
and  an  apparently  random  selection  of  bone  from  the  skull,  axial,  upper  and  lower 

13.  McKinley,  J. I.,  1989,  ‘Cremations:  expectations,  methodologies  and  realities’,  in  Roberts,  C.A.,  Lee,  F. 
and  Bintliff,  J.  (eds),  Burial  Archaeology:  current  research,  methods  and  developments , Br.  Archaeol.  Rep.  Ser. 
211,  65-76;  McKinley,  J. I.,  forthcoming  a,  The  Anglo-Saxon  Cemetery  at  Spong  Hill,  North  Elmham,  Norfolk, 
Vol.  Ill,  The  Cremations , East  Anglian  Archaeol. 

14.  McMinn,  R.M.H.  and  Hutchings,  R.T.,  1985 , A colour  atlas  of  human  anatomy. 

15.  Bass,  W.M.,  1987,  Human  Osteology , Missouri  Archaeol.  Soc.,  Columbia;  Gejvall,  N.G.,  1981, 
‘Determination  in  burnt  bones  from  Prehistoric  graves’,  OYYA  Letters  2,  1-13. 

16.  McKinley  1989,  and  McKinley,  forthcoming  a,  op.  cit. 
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limbs  is  represented. 

As  has  been  noted  elsewhere  in  cremations  of  this  period,17  a proportion  of  the  bone 
was  placed  in  the  urn  and  some  in  the  pit.  The  percentages  noted  in  the  analysis 
(21.7%  from  the  urn,  78.3%  from  the  pit)  may  not  represent  the  quantities  of  bone  at 
the  time  of  deposition  since  the  urn  has  been  damaged  and  there  may  have  been  some 
spillage.  It  is  likely,  however,  that  a larger  proportion  of  the  bone  was  originally  placed 
in  the  pit. 

The  charcoal  in  the  pit  suggests  that  some  pyre  debris  was  deposited  at  the  time  of 
burial,  which  would  imply  proximity  of  the  pyre  to  the  grave.  The  bone  from  the  urn  is 
clean  and  the  fragments  generally  larger  than  those  from  the  pit.  Moreover,  the  bone 
from  the  urn  includes  virtually  no  other  pyre  debris,  showing  it  to  have  been 
deliberately  separated  out  from  the  other  ashes.  There  is  nothing  to  suggest  deliberate 
pre-burial  fragmentation  of  the  cremated  bone.iy 

The  inclusion  of  animal  bone  is  not  uncommon  in  cremations  of  this  period.19 
Animals,  whole  or  jointed,  were  included  as  pyre  goods,  bird  and  pig  being  most 
frequently  recorded.  The  bird  was  usually  a domestic  fowl  or  goose,  though  the  bird 
bones  from  this  cremation  are  too  small  for  these  species. 

The  Animal  Bone  by  David  Berg 

A total  of  177  animal  bone  fragments  were  recorded  representing  far  fewer  individual 
skeletal  elements.  The  condition  of  the  bone  is  poor  - highly  fragmented,  severely 
eroded  and  brittle  with  little  variation  between  contexts.  Fresh  breakage  can  be 
observed  on  over  65%  of  the  fragments,  and  9%  are  burnt.  Seventy-four  fragments  have 
been  identified;  52  as  cattle,  18  as  sheep/goat  and  4 as  pig.  The  majority  of  the 
unidentified  elements  are  mandible  fragments  and  loose  teeth.  Two  broken  cattle 
mandibles,  probably  from  the  same  mature  individual,  and  a juvenile  cattle  scapula 
were  recovered  from  the  lower  fill  of  the  enclosure  ditch  segments  F130  and  F16 
respectively.  Little  of  substance  can  be  construed  from  this  small  and  poorly  preserved 
assemblage. 

Other  Finds  (not  illustrated) 

7 ( plough  furrow) 

Biconvex  copper-alloy  (?tin)  button,  9mm  diam.,  part  of  shank  intact,  possibly  medieval.  Small 
flint  flake  with  retouch,  possible  scraper.  Small  flint  flake,  possible  blade  fragment.  Eight  small 
sherds  of  abraded  pottery;  medieval  and  post-medieval  gritty  wares.  Fragment  of  clay  tobacco 
pipe  stem;  diam.  9.5mm,  bore  2.5mm. 

8 (plough  furrow) 

Nuremberg  copper-alloy  jeton,  [Hans?]  Krauwinckel,  late  16th  century,  fragmented  and  very 


17.  McKinley,  J. I.,  forthcoming  b,  ‘Romano-British  cremations  from  the  Royston  Road  cemetery  (Area  15), 
Baldock,  in  Burleigh,  G.  and  Mathews,  K.,  forthcoming,  The  Excavations  at  Baldock,  Vol.  4;  McKinley,  J. I., 
forthcoming  c,  ‘Cremation  and  inhumation  report  on  the  Romano-British  cemetery  at  St  Stephen’s,  St 
Albans’,  in  forthcoming  excavation  report  monograph,  Verulamium  Museum. 

18.  McKinley,  J. I.,  forthcoming  d,  ‘The  Anglo-Saxon  cremation  cemetery  at  Sancton,  Yorkshire’,  in  Timbey, 
J.  and  McKinley,  J. I.,  forthcoming  English  Heritage  Archaeol.  Rep.;  McKinley,  forthcoming  c,  op.  cit. 

19.  Davis,  S.,  1989,  ‘Animal  remains  from  the  Iron  Age  cemetery’  in  Stead,  I.M.  and  Rigby,  V.,  Verulamium: 
The  King  Harry  Lane  site , English  Heritage  Archaeol.  Rep.  12,  250-59;  McKinley,  forthcoming  b,  op.  cit.; 
McKinley,  forthcoming  c,  op.  cit.;  McKinley,  J. I.,  forthcoming  e,  ‘A  Romano-British  walled  cemetery  at 
Purton’,  Thames  Valley  Archaeology. 
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corroded.20  Sherd  of  abraded  medieval  gritty  pottery. 

100  (feature  F49 fill) 

Small  flint  microlith,  possible  blade  fragment. 

120  (lower  fill  of  segment  F85  of  enclosure  ditch) 

Fragment  (8mm)  of  copper  alloy.  Small  flint  waste  flake. 

135  (lower  fill  of  segment  FI  1 of  enclosure  ditch ) 

Small  flint  waste  flake. 

Discussion 

The  sparsity  of  diagnostic  features  and  finds  from  this  site  leaves  limited  scope  for 
expansive  discussion  based  on  the  tangible  evidence.  However,  that  evidence  does  have 
possible  implications  which  lead  indirectly  to  the  formation  of  certain  speculations  and 
hypotheses  about  the  site. 

The  creation  of  the  enclosure  ditch  would  appear  to  be  the  result  of  a single  phase  of 
activity,  the  difference  between  the  curved  north-western  section  and  the  apparent 
polygonal  south-western  section  probably  simply  reflecting  different  strategies  by 
different  digging  teams.  Similar  construction  in  short  straight  sections  is  apparent  at 
other  ‘sub-circular’  earthworks,21  and  the  concept  of  two  work  forces  is  perhaps 
supported  by  the  stepping  of  the  opposite  sides  of  the  ditch,  north  to  south. 

The  ditch  fills  suggest  no  more  than  one  form  of  use  during  the  life  of  the  enclosure. 
In  all  observed  cases  the  ditch  Fdls  resolved  themselves  uniformly  into  very  distinct 
lower  primary  and  upper  secondary  fills.  The  nature  of  the  primary  fill  suggests  that  it 
accumulated  during  or  soon  after  the  end  of  the  enclosure’s  use.  Its  silty  nature  is 
probably  indicative  of  gradual  accumulation  of  material,  perhaps  regularly  eroded  by 
drainage  water  flushing  down  the  ditch  and  resulting  in  the  fill’s  distinctive  profile. 
Two  aspects  of  the  evidence  support  this.  In  the  first  place  the  areas  around  the  ditch 
terminals  had  a greater  proportion  of  lower  fill,  possibly  as  a result  of  them  being  ‘no 
flow  areas’  and  accumulated  fill  not  being  borne  away  by  running  water.  Secondly,  the 
presence  of  silty  material  (129)  spreading  from  the  lowest  point  of  the  enclosure  ditch 
may  suggest  that  the  lowest  southern  section  of  the  ditch  was  regularly  flooded  to 
overflowing.  The  likelihood  of  such  flooding  is  possibly  the  reason  behind  the  enclosure 
entrance  being  positioned  at  the  top  of  the  eastern  side  - where  there  was  least 
potential  for  prolonged  water  accumulation. 

The  bulk  of  the  lower  fill  material  was  probably  derived  from  the  inner  side  of  the 
ditch,  possibly  from  material  washed  from  an  enclosure  bank.  This  notion  is  supported 
by  the  pitch  of  the  stones  in  the  lower  fills  in  the  sections  through  segments  F13  and 
F85  (Fig.  4;  S.l  and  S.3),  though  elsewhere  such  a convincing  manifestation  was 
absent.  Conversely,  the  upper  fill  of  the  ditch,  composed  mainly  of  reddish  clay,  may 
well  have  been  the  result  of  the  gradual  slumping  or  deliberate  slighting  of  the 
enclosure  bank.  This  process  may  have  occurred  over  a long  period  of  time,  though  the 
general  homogeneity  of  the  fill  material  would  perhaps  suggest  a shorter  rather  than  a 
longer  depositional  process. 

Unfortunately  a large  proportion  of  the  internal  area  was  concealed  by  the  post- 
medieval  furrows,  which  have  almost  certainly  deprived  us  of  a complete  picture  of  any 
obvious  internal  feature  arrangement  that  may  have  existed.  Another  problem  was 

20.  See,  for  example,  Barnard,  F.P.,  1916,  The  casting  counter  and  the  counting  board,  a chapter  in  the  history  of 
numismatics  and  early  arithmetic. 

21.  For  example,  the  extant  earthworks  at  Castle  Hill,  Denby  and  Oldfield  Hill,  Meltham  in  West 
Yorkshire. 
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feature  truncation.  Because  of  this,  ephemeral  features,  that  were  largely  impossible  to 
investigate  properly,  should  also  be  considered  in  the  search  for  some  spatial  pattern  of 
features  and  post-holes. 

Three  definite  post-holes  (F19,  F47  and  F48),  and  five  of  the  possible  ones,  were 
distributed  around  the  internal  edge  of  the  enclosure  ditch.  Their  positions  may  reflect 

a form  of  external  timber  revetment  to  the  enclosure  bank,  though  their  number  and 
distribution  may  not  really  argue  for  anything  more  than  individual  attempts  to 
contain  and  stabilise  the  eroding  earthwork.  The  distribution  of  the  remaining  internal 
and  external  features  defies  reasonable  interpretation,  and  a low  level  of  confidence 
should  be  given  to  any  conjectured  structures  that  might  be  contrived  from  their 
distribution.  However,  it  is  noticeable  that,  apart  from  those  situated  around  the  very 
edge,  none  of  the  internal  post-holes  lay  within  2-3m  of  the  ditch.  This  perhaps 
indicates  the  internal  width  of  an  enclosure  bank. 

A similar  argument  cannot  hold  for  the  sub-rectangular  feature  F49.  If  its 
contemporaneity  with  the  enclosure  is  to  be  maintained,  logic  demands  that  it  was  cut 
and  revetted  into  the  side  of  the  bank.  While  this  remains  a possibility,  it  is  perhaps 
more  reasonable  to  suggest  that  F49  pre-dated  or  post-dated  the  enclosure.  The  former 
was  manifestly  the  case  with  the  enigmatic  features  (F87  and  F88)  cut  by  the  south- 
eastern corner  of  the  enclosure  ditch.  The  arrangement  of  these  features,  together 
with  a possibly  concentric  ditch  (F 151),  is  suggestive  of  a very  small  burial  mound, 
though  unfortunately  excavation  could  not  fully  resolve  this.  The  central  feature  (F88) 
produced  no  evidence  of  a cremation.  However,  the  surrounding  ‘slot’  F87,  which 
appeared  continuous  on  initial  cleaning,  proved  to  comprise  three  discrete  and 
irregular  depressions.  These  might  reflect  the  positions  of  set  retaining  stones, 
subsequently  robbed  or  cleared  for  cultivation  purposes.  Whether  feature  F151 
represents  a surrounding  penannular  ditch  is  open  to  question,  though  the  notion 
should  be  considered.  Burial  monuments  of  a similar  size,  though  not  wholly 
comparable  in  their  nature,  have  been  excavated  in  the  south  of  England.22  However, 
exact  parallels  of  this  form  and  size  in  the  north  of  England  do  not  seem  to  be 
common.  The  nearest  parallels  are  possibly  the  small  kerbed  cairns  found  in 
Northumberland  and  North  Yorkshire. 

The  case  for  pit  F49  being  a burial  pit  is  somewhat  stronger,  especially  with  its 
central  deposit  of  fine  ash.  The  dimensions  of  the  pit  and  the  positioning  of  the  ashes 
is  not  dissimilar  to  that  found  beneath  some  cairns  in  the  north  of  England.24  There 
are  not  many  barrows  for  comparison  in  this  part  of  Yorkshire,  though  the  pit  may  be 
considered  broadly  similar  to  that  discovered  beneath  a tumulus  at  Thorp  Arch.25 

Prehistoric  pit  graves  designed  for  inhumations  and  subsequently  adapted  for  other 
funerary  practices  are  not  unprecedented,  the  absence  of  the  body  sometimes  being 
compensated  for  by  grave  goods.26  The  token  deposit  of  ash  found  centrally  in  the 
bottom  of  F49,  presumably  selectively  removed  from  a pyre,  might  be  seen  in  the  same 
way.  There  was  no  evidence  of  an  urn,  though  given  the  circular  nature  of  the  ash 


22.  For  example,  Holden,  E.W.  et.  al.,  1972,  ‘A  Bronze  Age  cemetery-barrow  on  Itford  Hill,  Beddington, 
Sussex’,  Sussex  Archaeol.  Coll.,  1 10,  74;  Piggott,  S.  and  Piggott,  C.M.,  ‘Excavations  of  barrows  on  Crichel 
and  Lauceston  Downs,  Dorset \ Archaeologia  90,  63-6. 

23.  Jobey,  G.,  1981,  ‘Groups  of  small  cairns  and  the  excavation  of  a cairnlield  on  Millstone  Hill, 
Northumberland’,  Archaeol.  Aeliana  (5)  9,  29-33;  Ashbee,  P.,  1957,  ‘Excavations  on  Kildale  Moor,  North 
Riding  of  Yorkshire,  1953’,  Yorkshire  Archaeol.  J.  39,  179-92. 

24.  Jobey,  G.,  1968,  ‘Excavations  of  cairns  at  Chatton  Sandyford \ Archaeol.  Aeliana  (4)  46,  38-9. 

25.  Emmet,  J.,  1860,  ‘Proceedings  at  the  Meeting  of  the  Archaeological  Institute’,  Archaeol.  J.  17,  57-9. 

26.  Annable,  R.,  1987,  ‘The  later  prehistory  of  northern  England’,  Br.  Archaeol.  Rep.  160  (i),  142,  183. 
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deposit  the  possibility  of  a degradable  container  or  a round-necked  dispensing  vessel 
might  be  considered. 

The  D-shaped  plan  of  the  enclosure  itself  may  be  in  some  way  diagnostic,  though 
good  reasons  for  its  shape  and  location  are  difficult  to  determine.  The  most  logical 
reason  for  a D-shaped  enclosure  to  occur  is  as  the  most  economical  way  of  creating  a 
compound  appended  to  a pre-existing  enclosure,  boundary,  trackway  or  natural 
feature.27  However,  in  the  case  of  Upton  there  is  no  evidence  of  any  formal  trackway  (a 
ditched  one  at  least),  or  any  other  features  or  physical  constraints  that  may  explain  the 
shape  or  orientation  of  the  enclosure.  Apart  from  Upton  and  the  extant  earthwork  at 
Oldfield  Hill,  Meltham,  two  other  obvious  D-shaped  enclosures  are  known  in  West 
Yorkshire:  at  Bottom  Boat,  near  Methley  and  at  Sandal  Magna,  near  Wakefield 
(Fig.  8). 28  Both  are  cropmarks  and  both  occur  in  apparent  isolation.  Disregarding  size 
and  precise  orientation,  the  fundamental  similarity  of  these  enclosures  is  that  while 
the  eastern  side  is  unswervingly  straight,  the  curved  component  is  not  at  all 
symmetrical.  Unless  one  accepts  that  the  orientation  is  totally  arbitrary,  this  must 
imply  that  the  eastern  side  was  deliberately  aligned  with,  or  sighted  onto,  some 
contemporary  feature(s),  as  a baseline  from  which  the  curved  component  of  the 
enclosure  was  created  in  a sweeping  and  less  precise  fashion.  Essentially  the 
morphology  of  these  enclosures  remains  unexplained  and  any  attempt  to  do  so  will  be 
highly  speculative.  The  enclosure  at  Upton  might  well  have  been  oriented  with  nothing 
more  than  a well-established  stock  trail,  not  itself  manifested  in  the  archaeological 
record.  However,  the  speculation  would  not  be  complete  without  the  suggestion  that 
the  two  possible  burial  mounds  (F87/F88  and  F49)  may  have  formed  the  line  of  site  for 
the  eastern  side  of  the  Upton  enclosure. 

With  respect  to  the  cremation  burial  of  probable  late  Roman  date,  it  would  seem 
unlikely  that  its  insertion  into  the  enclosure  ditch  fill  was  a coincidence.  Rather  it 
merely  implies  that  the  earthworks  were  probably  still  notable  enough  to  attract  a one- 
off  interment  near  the  entrance. 


Oldfield  Hill 
(earthwork) 


Sandal  Magna  Upton 

(cropmark)  (excavated) 


0 


100m 


A 


Bottom  Boat 
(cropmark) 


Fig.  8:  A comparison  of  some  D-shaped  enclosures  in  West  Yorkshire. 


27.  For  example,  a D-shaped  cropmark  enclosure  at  Stapleton,  North  Yorkshire  (West  Yorkshire  SMR, 
AP44510817)  appears  to  be  an  integral  part  of  a system  of  ditched  land  divisions,  while  the  D-shaped 
earthwork  at  Oldfield  Hill,  Meltham  is  aligned  with  the  natural  scarp. 

28.  West  Yorkshire  SMR;  PRNs  74,  4512  and  488. 
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General  Dating  and  Conclusions 

At  the  present  time  only  the  pottery  provides  any  firm  resolution  in  unravelling  the 
chronology  of  this  site,  and  the  dating  of  that  is  somewhat  tentative.29  The  possible 
Huntcliff  cremation  vessel  would  seem  to  provide  a terminus  ante  quem  for  the  enclosure 
of  the  late  4th  century  AD.  If  post-hole  F52  is  contemporary  with  the  enclosure,  the 
occurrence  of  Dales  ware  dating  to  the  late  3rd  or  early  4th  century  might  suggest  that 
the  enclosure  had  gone  out  of  use  by  the  middle  of  the  4th  century  AD. 

A possible  terminus  post  quem  for  the  enclosure  might  be  provided  by  the  postulated 
burial  features  (F49  and  F87/F88),  if  only  they  could  be  accurately  dated.  As  potential 
burial  mounds  they  cannot  be  satisfactorily  paralleled.  Those  that  come  closest  seem  to 
suggest  an  Early  Bronze  Age  date,  though  evidence  for  Bronze  Age  activity  in  this  area 
is  limited.30  One  must  obviously  exercise  caution  here,  especially  as  so  little  is  known 
of  the  prehistoric  and  post-Roman  burial  traditions  in  this  part  of  Yorkshire.  These 
features  could  satisfy  some  of  the  criteria  for  being  included  within  Iron  Age  funerary 
traditions  in  the  Vale  of  Pickering  and  the  Yorkshire  Wolds.31  Nevertheless,  while  even 
such  a contrived  overall  chronology  for  the  site  would  appear  to  be  somewhat  elastic, 
the  essence  of  the  evidence  points  to  a general  Roman  date  for  the  enclosure. 

With  respect  to  the  enclosure’s  function,  its  hillside  location  on  heavy  clay,  coupled 
with  a low  finds  count,  would  seem  to  be  inconsistent  with  an  occupation  site.  The 
evidence  points  to  a stock  enclosure  suitable  for  the  temporary  corralling  of  small 
herds;  possibly  those  belonging  to  a Romano-British  farm  situated  on  the  limestone 
outcrop  to  the  north.  The  Upton  enclosure  should  perhaps  be  seen  as  just  one  small 
component  of  a large  network  of  farms  and  settlements  just  off  the  main  north-south 
Roman  road.  Its  identification  lends  further  weight  to  the  suggestion  of  a secondary 
Roman  road  following  the  route  of  the  A63832  servicing  the  Roman  communities  at 
Upton  and  Badsworth,  and  it  may  explain  to  some  extent  the  increasingly  evident 
continuity  of  activity  into  the  Anglo-Saxon  period  in  this  area. 
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BRAMHAM  MOOR  AND  THE  RED, 
WHITE  AND  BROWN  BATTLES 


by  W.  Pearson 


Introduction 

Some  battlefields  appear  to  have  been  used  only  once;  others  may  be  shown  to  have 
been  reused,  perhaps  even  several  times.  Although  exactly  the  same  field  may  not  have 
provided  the  site,  at  least  a cluster  of  battles  may  exist,  suggesting  that  some 
circumstances  were  present  to  encourage  the  recurrence  of  conflict  near  the  place  in 
question.  More  than  one  battle  within  a defined  locality  may  indicate  traditional 
knowledge  of  past  encounters  there,  while  a cluster  may  otherwise  simply  imply  that 
the  situation  had  a focal  nature  that,  given  the  presence  of  suitable  terrain,  provided 
an  inherent  liklihood  for  disputes  to  be  decided  in  its  vicinity  by  the  age-old  method  of 
the  pitched  battle. 

Such  a location  is  Bramham  Moor,  where  the  main  Roman  roads  in  Yorkshire  met  in 
a sort  of  ‘Spaghetti  Junction’.  To  the  north  the  Roman  line  of  the  Rudgate  has  now 
been  usurped  by  the  Al.  One  of  the  east-west  legs  passes  through  the  village  of 
Bramham,  while  the  divergent  one  further  south  approaches  the  Al  near  the  modern 
‘Bramham  Cross  Roads’.  In  the  following,  historical,  topographical  and  linguistic 
evidence  is  to  be  presented  and  examined  with  a view  to  throwing  light  on  the  sites  of 
certain  battles  from  various  periods,  especially  their  relationship  to  Bramham  Moor. 

Towton 

The  Battle  of  Towton  was  fought  on  the  29th  March,  1461,  a conflict  of  great 
magnitude  and  ferocity.  Of  the  battles  between  the  Roses,  it  was  perhaps  the  most 
decisive  and  most  destructive  of  human  life,  as  well  as  being  fought  with  the  greatest 
armies  and  in  the  worst  weather.  It  took  place  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Cock  Beck, 
between  the  villages  of  Towton  and  Saxton,  with  the  Lancastrians,  who  were  utterly 
defeated,  having  moved  south  from  Tadcaster.  A point  of  interest  is  that  accounts  of 
the  battle  make  it  quite  plain  that  in  bad  weather  the  Cock  could  belie  its  title  of 
‘Beck’  and  become  an  impassable  torrent.  The  flood  plain  of  old  did  not  display  itself 
largely  as  well-drained  meadows  as  today,  but  would  be  at  best  a marsh.  When  the 
Lancastrians,  who  were  fighting  with  the  disadvantage  of  having  the  wind  in  their  faces 
and  snow  in  their  eyes,  eventually  broke,  they  tried  to  escape  by  crossing  the  swollen 
stream;  the  result  was  terrible  carnage.1 

Bramham  Moor 

Although  a major  area  for  road  junctions  since  ancient  times,  Bramham  Moor  has  not 


1.  Leadman  A.  D.  H.  - Battles  Fought  in  Yorkshire  - 1891. 

Broadhead  I.  E.  - Yorkshire  Battlefields  - London  1989  p.  1 1 7. 
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attracted  major  settlement  itself  and  Bramham  nearby  has  not  developed  compared 
with  Tadcaster  and  Wetherby  on  the  River  Wharfe.^  Its  very  emptiness  has  made  it  a 
suitable  place  for  battles.  The  Battle  of  Bramham  Moor  was  fought  on  Sunday,  19th 
February,  1408,  and  was  one  of  the  skirmishes  in  the  early  stages  of  the  struggle  for 
power  between  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster  which  heralded  the  Wars  of  the  Roses 
proper.  It  was  there  that  Henry  IV  destroyed  the  Yor  kist  Percy,  Earl  of 
Northumberland.2 3 4 5  On  Ordnance  Survey  Maps  it  is  marked  just  north-by-north-east  of 
Bramham  Cross  Roads. 

‘ Brunanburh ’ 

A 

In  the  10th  century  a great  battle  was  fought  near  a place  called  Brun(n)a.nburh.  A 
confusion  as  to  its  whereabouts  has  existed  from  earliest  times.  Other  sources  give 
various  names  for  the  field,  generally  beginning  with  lBrun-’.  Some  decline  to  mention 
a name  at  all.  From  this  starting  point  it  might  seem  probable  that  something  is  wrong 
with  the  name  as  it  appears  in  the  A.S.C.,  and  that  this  immediately  made  the  place 
unidentifiable  to  writers  from  the  1 1th  century  onwards.  This  doubt  made  speculation 
rife  as  to  the  location  and  scribes  tended  to  be  influenced  by  places  they  had  heard  of 
and  containing  the  element  ‘Brun-’  or  similar.  Following  Campbell’s  reasoning  the 
correct  Chronicle  form  is  Brunanburh  (dative  Brunanbyrig) ? The  form  with  ‘-nn-’,  we 
may  suppose,  is  due  to  Scandinavian  influence,  resulting  in  a putative  Old  English 
burna  - ‘stream’  - being  (temporarily)  replaced  in  areas  subject  to  Nordic  settlement  by 
Old  Norse  brunnr  of  similar  meaning,  as  can  be  seen  in  some  place-names,  like  Bourne 
(‘Brunne’  c 960)  in  Lincolnshire.6 

The  theorising  of  early  chroniclers  can  perhaps  best  be  invoked  to  dispose  of  forms 
like  ‘Bruningafeld’  and  ‘Brunesford’,  as  Campbell  suggested.  Even  so,  the  variety  of 
endings  making  an  appearance  does  suggest  a dominant  element  ‘Brun(a)’  which  could 
be  applied  to  the  site  of  the  battle,  and  to  which  others  could  be  suffixed,  without  any 
of  these  necessarily  being  an  actual  place-name  there.  Brunan-  presupposes  a ‘weak’ 
noun  (Brun(a)  in  the  nominative  case),  whereas  Brunes-  requires  the  ‘strong’  form  Brun. 

Campbell  attributes  ‘Brun(a)’  either  to  a personal  name  or  a river-name  and,  indeed, 
the  River  Browney  (Co  Durham)  had  an  earlier  spelling  ‘Brun’.7  A third  possibility  is 
that  ‘Brun(a)’  is  a hill-name.  Elgee  indicated  that  the  name  ‘Brown  Hill’  is  quite 
common  among  the  moorlands  of  north-east  Yorkshire  and,  with  some  justification, 
claimed  it  to  be  due  to  a residual  equivalent  of  Welsh  bron  - ‘hill’.8  It  could  hence  be 
true  that  ‘Brown’  in  place-names  elsewhere  could  have  the  same  origin,  with  Old 
English  brun  - ‘brown’  - being  initially  confused  with  ‘bron’.  This  seems  highly  likely 
with  Brown  (‘in  Brunan’  854),  Somerset,  which  is  near  the  Brendon  Hills  (‘Brunadun’ 
1204). 

2.  Riley  D.  N.  — Yorkshire  Archaeological  Journal  Vol  50:  Air  Reconnaisance  in  1977  - 1978  p.23  Lig  2.  Various 
cropmarks  indicate  rectangular  enclosures,  presumably  ploughed  out  prehistoric  features.  Willmot  T.  - 
Yorkshire  Archaeological  Journal  Vol  65:  Excavation  and  survey  on  the  Line  of  Grims  Ditch,  West 
Yorkshire,  1977  - 1983  p.56  Lig.  1. 

3.  Leadman  op  cit 
Broadhead  op  cit  p.97. 

4.  The  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicles  - 937. 

5.  Campbell  A.  (edited)  - The  Battle  of  Brunanburh  - London  1930  p. 60. 

6.  Ekwall  E.  - The  Concise  Oxford  Dictionary  of  English  Place-Names  - Oxford  1960  p.55. 

7.  Campbell  op  cit  p.6 1 . 

Ekwall  op  cit  p.70. 

8.  Elgee  L.  — Early  Man  in  North-East  Yorkshire  — Gloucester  1930  pp.209,  213. 
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Map  2.  - Humber  Basin  (North)  - Place-Names  and  Location  of  Map  3. 
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Even  so,  no  matter  how  one  interprets  ‘Brun(a)’,  it  is  plain  that  most  examples  are  in 
the  weak  form,  while  Ethelwerd’s  ‘Brunandune’  (dative)  could  well  refer  directly  to 
the  Brendon  Hills  mentioned  above,  under  the  mistaken  belief  that  they  were  near  the 
site  of  the  battle.  The  Pictish  Chronicle  has  ‘Duinbrunde’,  clearly  representing  a 
Gaelic  translation  of  ‘Brun(n)anburh’.  The  ‘Brun(e)’  of  the  Annales  Cambriae,  on  the 
other  hand,  may  be  reflecting  Ethelwerd,  if  it  does  not  go  back  to  the  original  account. 

Symeon  of  Durham  gives  us  ‘Etbrunnanwerc  vel  Brunnanbyrig’.  He  thus  equates 
these  two  names,  the  latter  reminding  one  of  the  various  versions  occurring  in  the 
A.S.C.,  but  the  former  coming  from  some  other  unknown  Old  English  source.  The 
account  of  the  battle  described  in  the  French  of  Gaimar  presents  the  name 
‘Bruneswerc’.  This  may  have  arisen  through  a belief  that  the  battle  site  was  at 
Burnswark,  a hill-fort  in  South  Scotland  and,  presumably,  correcting  the  name  from 
‘Brunanwerc’.  Henry  of  Huntingdon  gives  ‘Brunesburh’  as  well  as  ‘Bruneburh’  and 
William  of  Malmesbury  the  alternatives  ‘Brunesford’  and  ‘Brunesfeld’.  The  battle  is 
discussed  by  A.  H.  Burne,  who  makes  a strong  claim  for  a ridge  at  Brinsworth  near 
Rotherham,  largely  relying  on  the  strategic  situation,  the  use  of  Roman  roads,  and  the 
terrain  as  described  for  the  Battle  of  ‘Vinhei&hr’  in  Egil’s  Saga  (see  later).  He  also 
claims  a local  tradition  that  a battle  once  took  place  ‘in  the  area  between  Catcliffe  and 
Rotherham’.  This  has  a deal  of  merit.  However  he  does  not  seem  to  want  to  recognise 
Tinsley  Park  as  the  flanking  wood  of  the  saga,  although  the  Rother  is  claimed  as  the 
river.  The  weaknesses  are  that  there  is  no  apparent  reason  why  the  saga  should  call 
this  ‘Vina’,  for  its  name  is  ancient,  and  he  is  forced  to  argue  that  when  the  saga  says 
that  the  river  was  on  the  left  flank  it  really  means  the  right  one!  He  fails  to  mention 
that  Brinsworth  was  ‘Brunisford’  in  1241,  which  would  align  it  with  William’s 
‘Brunesford’.  But  the  persistent  ‘i’  or  ‘e’  root  vowel  of  earlier  forms  weakens  this  link; 
Ekwall  derives  it  from  ‘Bryni’s  ford’.  Perhaps  the  local  battle  tradition  is  derived  from 
one  earlier  form  of  the  name  coinciding  with  William’s  ‘Brunesford’.9 

Yet  was  there  such  a name  as  ‘Brunanburh’  at  the  actual  battlefield?  If  one  allows 
that  the  forms  with  ‘-burh’  originated  in  the  A.S.C.,  and  in  particular  in  the  poem 
featured  therein,  then  one  might  propose  that  there  was  not.  The  line  in  which  the 
name  appears  goes: 

ymbe  Brunanburh;  bordweal  clufan 

‘around  Brunanburh;  shield-wall  clove’ 

This  was  one  of  the  standard  alliterative  line-types  of  Old  English  verse,  with  the  poet 
achieving  two  ‘b— ’ alliterative  lifts  in  the  first  half-line,  followed  by  a single  ‘b— ’ in  the 
second.  (The  ‘b’  in  ymbe  does  not  qualify).  In  doing  so  one  might  well  suspect  that  he 
has  corrupted  the  name  to  make  it  fit  better.  Thus,  and  for  further  reasons  given 
below,  the  original  may  have  been  ‘Brun(n)anwerc’,  which  would  not  of  course  have 
provided  such  good  alliteration.  In  early  forms  many  Old  English  place-names 
incorporated  a preposition  (elliptical  names),  as  with/£7  Strcetforda , etc.  This  seems  to 
make  it  certain  that  Symeon,  or  his  source,  knew  of  a place  called  ‘Etbrunnanwerc’. 
This  is  not  the  same  as  saying  that  it  was  correct  for  the  site  of  the  battle,  but  the 
liklihood  is  clearly  enhanced. 

The  contribution  of  Symeon  is  made  more  valuable  by  his  giving  yet  another  name  to 
the  battlefield  - ‘Weondune,  Wendune’  (dative).  Campbell  explained  this  away  as 
being  some  name  familiar  to  Symeon  and  by  remarking  that  in  manuscripts  ‘n’  and  ‘r’ 


9.  Campbell  op  cit  p.60-67.  All  versions  are  listed  and  thoroughly  discussed.  Burne,  A.H.  - More  Battlefields 
of  England  - London  1952  pp.56-7 
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are  easily  confused,  and  that  the  name  was  probably  ‘Weordun’,  referring  to  the  River 
Wear.10  Although  he  does  not  mention  it,  there  is  a hill  east  of  Durham  that  would  fit 
this  description,  i.e.  Warden  Law.  This  is  by  the  Wear,  but  otherwise  there  is  no  reason 
to  dissociate  it  from  other  ‘Warden’  names  (from  Old  English  weard-dun  - ‘look-out 
hill’)  elsewhere  in  England.  The  argument  for  ‘Brunanburh’  being  in  County  Durham 
would  be  much  more  convincing  if  Warden  Law  were  near  to  the  River  Browney;  they 
are  miles  apart,  with  Durham  city  between.  Provisionally  let  the  proposition  stand  that 
‘Brunanburh’  took  place  on  Bramham  Moor  and  that  the  name  is  linked  with  that  of 
Bramham,  while  suspending  the  argument  until  the  mystery  surrounding  the  Battle  of 
Vinheidhr  has  been  re-examined. 

‘ Vinheidhr ’ 

A battle  described  in  the  Icelandic  Egils  Saga  Skallagrims sonar  was  named  Vinheidhr  and 
took  place  in  Northumbria.* 11  Even  a casual  acquaintance  with  the  account  suggests  a 
location  in  Yorkshire.  The  battle  features  in  the  saga  because  the  tempestuous  Egil 
Skallagrimsson  and  his  elder  brother  Thorolf  had  hired  themselves  as  mercenaries  to 
the  English  king  Athelstan.  The  saga  goes  on  to  tell  how  a certain  Olaf  had  invaded 
Northern  England  and  defeated  the  earls  of  Northumbria,  killing  one,  Godrek,  while 
the  other,  Alfgeir,  fled  south  to  reach  Athelstan,  who  stood  by  him,  despite  calls  for  his 
dismissal.  Athelstan  had  found  himself  short  of  men  to  resist  Olaf,  so  he  left  Alfgeir  in 
the  north,  together  with  Thorolf  and  Egil,  to  keep  an  eye  on  the  opposition  until  an 
army  could  be  mustered  in  the  south.  Most  other  sources  make  no  reference  to  any 
preliminary  encounter  with  the  Northumbrian  earls  and,  indeed,  their  names  are 
otherwise  obscure.12  ‘Olaf  is  named  as  Olafr  RaucLhi,  but  in  reality  must  have  been  Olafr 
GuRhfriRhsson  from  Dublin,  a member  of  the  kin  of  Ragnar,  the  rulers  in  York  for  many 
decades.  Athelstan  was  intent  upon  ousting  them  from  that  city.  The  saga  erroneously 
claimed  that  Olaf  was  killed  in  the  battle.  The  Annals  of  Clonmacnois  do  in  fact 
mention  an  Awley  Froit  who  died  in  a battle  in  Britain  and  he  would  be  the  Rauahi  of 

1 Q ' 

the  saga,  one  might  think  of  Olaf  Red  becoming  a sort  of  Ola  Fred  in  the  Irish 
account.  This  example  illustrates  how  the  saga,  with  the  exception  of  Athelstan,  Egil, 

10.  Ibid  p.62. 

1 1.  Ibid  pxii  for  list  of  texts. 

Palsson  H.  and  P.  Edwards  (translated)  — EgiTs  Saga  - Harmondsworth  1976. 

12.  Stephenson  J.  (translated)  - William  of  Malmesbury:  The  Kings  before  the  Norman  Conquest  - Llanerch 
Enterprises  1989  (Facsimile  reprint)  p.  1 15.  In  this  account  it  is  Olaf  (here  Analaf)  who  led  an  early 
attack,  with  the  English  king  being  caught  unprepared.  At  an  earlier  stage  of  Olafs  raid  a bishop  and 
all  his  men  were  killed  who  had  arrived  and  pitched  their  tents  only  the  evening  before.  This  cannot  be 
directly  reconciled  with  the  saga  account  of  preliminary  fighting.  One  can  make  some  sense  of  it  by 
postulating  that  there  was  more  than  one  preliminary  skirmish  before  the  main  battle.  The  sequence 
would  be  that  ‘Hring’  and  ‘Adds’  attacked  at  dawn  but  were  defeated  by  the  forces  including  Egil  and 
Thorolf.  The  king,  becoming  apprised  of  the  commencement  of  fighting,  decided  to  march  north.  In  the 
van  was  the  bishop  who  arrived  in  the  evening  and  set  up  camp,  even  though  the  king  had  already 
received  advice  to  abandon  the  forward  position  because  of  its  dangers  for  him.  In  the  meantime  Olaf 
had  decided  on  a raid  of  his  own  to  achieve  what  Hring  and  Adils  had  intended  and  caught  the  bishop 
unprepared.  Olafs  plan  to  deny  their  campsite  to  his  enemies  failed  however  upon  reaching  the  further 
place  where  Athelstan  and  his  main  forces  were  encamped,  making  a formal  commitment  by  both  sides 
of  all  their  resources  inevitable  the  next  day.  The  ‘bishop  episode’  would  not  appear  in  the  saga  because 
this  was  only  interested  in  extolling  the  military  virtues  of  its  heroes,  and  they  were  clearly  not  in  the 
company  of  any  such  bishop,  and  as  heathens  probably  would  not  have  wanted  to  be,  even  though  the 
king  had  insisted  that  they  be  ‘prime  signed’  to  facilitate  association  with  Christians. 

13.  Campbell  op  cit  p. 56. 
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Thorolf  and  the  brothers’  henchman  Thorfin  Strangi,  was  written  by  someone  very 
uncertain  about  the  persons  taking  part  at  Vinheidhr.  Assuming  the  battle  to  have  been 
a real  event,  were  then  the  descriptions  taken  back  to  Iceland  by  a participant, 
someone  among  the  Northmen’s  ranks,  and  whose  knowledge  of  what  took  place  in 
their  own  tactics  reliable,  even  if  garbling  the  overall  strategy?  At  the  same  time  one 
can  assume  that  the  contribution  of  the  brothers  Skallagrimsson  will  have  been  rather 
exaggerated.  Nevertheless  there  are  detailed  descriptions  of  tactics,  skirmishes  and 
terrain,  and  these  should  be  taken  heed  of. 

Olaf  had  gathered  an  Irish-Norse  army  together  and  brought  it  over  to  Northern 
England.  Olaf  was  joined  in  his  endeavours  by  Constantine  and  Eugenius  (Owen), 
kings  of  the  Scots  and  Strathclyde  Welsh  respectively.  In  the  past  it  has  even  been 
suggested  that  the  presence  of  the  Skallagrimssons  (or  Thorolf  at  least)  at  a battle  in 
England  is  pure  fiction,  designed  to  cloak  them  with  a glory  they  had  not  earned.  This 
is  based  on  the  mention  of  a river  called  Vina  and  a forest  called  Vinuskogar . These 
features  are  compared  by  Campbell  with  an  earlier  occasion  when  Thorolf 
accompanied  Erik  Bloodaxe  to  Bjarmaland  and  fought  a battle  there  between  a River 
Vina  (the  present  Dwina  that  flows  into  the  White  Sea)  and  a forest  called  Vinuskogr . 14 
This  clearly  casts  doubt  on  the  Yorkshire  river  being  called  Vina.  However,  if  the  battle 
were  fictitious  one  would  have  expected  the  name  to  be  Vinuheidhr  to  reflect  the  other 
names.  Reason  demands  that  Vina  is  genuine,  even  if  Vinuskogar  were  derivative  from 
that  earlier  event  in  the  saga. 

How  did  Egil’s  Saga  describe  the  battle  and  the  battlefield?  According  to  it  Olaf  was 
joined  by  two  earls  called  Hring  and  Adils  who  are  just  as  obscure  as  Godrek  and 
Alfgeir.  Athelstan,  having  marched  north,  but  seeing  himself  outmatched  in  numbers, 
held  a council.  A vanguard  was  left  behind  while  Athelstan  returned  south  personally 
to  conduct  a recruiting  drive.  After  a battlefield  was  chosen  on  a level  heath,  this 
advance  party  then  made  a peculiar  move;  messengers  were  sent  to  Olaf  stating  that 
Athelstan  would  ‘hazel  a field1  for  him  at  a place  called  Vina  (Win-heath)  beside 
Vinuskogar  (Wina-woods).  It  would  appear  that  this  peculiar  custom  ensured  that  once 
a place  of  battle  had  thus  been  marked  out  a king  could  no  longer  carry  on  harrying  a 
land  without  loss  of  honour  to  himself. 

To  the  north  of  the  heath  was  a borg  (fort)  and  here  Olaf  set  up  his  headquarters, 
apparently  recognising  and  accepting  the  implications  of  the  ‘hazelling’.  Some  of  his 
men  he  sent  up  onto  the  heath  with  tents  to  form  an  advance  guard  and  to  make  ready 
the  battle  camp.  Men  who  hazelled  a field  for  battle  had  to  choose  it  carefully  and 
surround  it  with  hazel  wands;  the  terrain  must  be  sufficiently  level.  There  was  such  a 
place  on  the  heath;  on  one  side  was  a certain  river,  while  on  the  other  was  a great 
wood.  At  a point  where  river  and  wood  were  closest,  yet  still  quite  distant,  the  men  of 
King  Athelstan  had  pitched  their  tents;  they  stretched  from  river  to  wood,  plenty  of 
tents,  but  thinly  manned.  The  English  king’s  advance-guard  erected  their  tents  so  that 
they  blocked  the  view  of  the  enemy  and  gave  a false  impression  of  the  numbers  they 
had  at  their  disposal.  When  Olaf  s men  came  to  look  at  their  camp  the  vanguard  stood 
before  their  tents  and  prevented  examination  by  the  others,  and  then  lied  about  their 
numbers,  for  the  others  could  not  look  in  to  see  how  many  tents  there  were  and  were 
misled  about  the  number  of  men  quartered  in  each  tent. 

Olafs  men  were  camped  north  of  the  hazels.  Although  he  was  fully  prepared  for 
battle,  Olaf  allowed  himself  to  be  drawn  into  negotiations  wherein  he  refused  the 
initial  offer  in  the  expectation  of  getting  better  terms,  only  to  find  that  the  delay  had 


14.  Ibid  p.68. 

Palsson  and  Edwards  np  cit  p.90. 
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allowed  Athelstan  to  get  ready  and  the  final  terms  were  quite  unacceptable.  The  time 
was  eaten  up  by  the  fact  that  the  English  negotiators  convinced  the  others  that  each 
exchange  would  require  three  days,  one  to  reach  the  southern  fort,  a second  for 
consultation  and  a third  for  the  return  to  the  northern  fort.  Thus  were  hostilities 
delayed  for  about  a week.  Adils  addressed  Olaf  and  drove  the  point  home  that,  while 
they  were  being  fobbed  off  with  offers  and  promises,  Athelstan  had  been  away 
gathering  together  his  troops.  Adils  suggested  that  he  and  his  brother  Hring  should 
move  onto  the  attack  that  very  night,  so  as  to  retrieve  what  they  could  of  the 
advantages  which  seemed  to  be  slipping  from  their  grasp. 

With  Olaf  s consent  Hring  and  Adils  slipped  south  onto  the  heath,  but  failed  to  make 
a surprise  attack,  for  in  the  early  light  they  were  spotted  by  Thorolfs  watch,  and 
Athelstan’s  vanguard  hence  had  time  to  prepare  themselves  for  battle.  The  defenders 
were  deployed  in  two  groups;  one  consisted  of  the  Northmen  and  the  other  comprised 
the  forces  of  Alfgeir  augmented  by  militia  from  the  countryside;  Alfgeir’s  command 
was  by  far  the  more  numerous.  The  two  Northmen  took  up  positions  near  the  wood, 
while  Alfgeir  was  beside  the  river.  Abandonning  attempts  at  surprise,  Hring  and  Adils 
also  had  their  forces  divided  into  two,  with  Adils  against  Alfgeir  and  Hring  against  the 
Vikings.  Adils  attacked  strongly  so  that  Alfgeir  must  give  way,  and  he  soon  took  to 
flight.  Southwards  over  the  heath  he  went  and  far  away,  with  some  men  with  him;  it 
would  seem  that  all  the  criticism  of  him  had  been  justified.  Adils  abandonned  pursuit 
and  rejoined  the  fray,  to  be  confronted  by  Thorolf  who  urged  his  men  to  make  a stand 
by  the  wood  so  that  this  would  cover  their  backs  and  prevent  them  being  attacked  from 
all  sides.  Adils  then  came  under  attack  by  Egil.  Then  a battle  rage  seized  Thorolf, 
resulting  in  him  reaching  and  killing  Hring  and  his  banner  bearer.  Aware  of  the  loss  of 
their  leader  some  flight  set  in  among  the  ‘Welsh’  and  ‘Scots’.  Adils,  aware  of  the  fate  of 
his  brother  and  the  losses  they  were  sustaining,  fled  into  the  wood  with  his  men. 

As  dusk  gathered,  Thorolf  and  Egil  returned  to  camp  with  their  men,  just  as 
Athelstan  and  his  army  arrived  there.  Shortly  afterwards  Olaf  and  his  host  established 
themselves  in  their  camp  north  of  the  heath  and  learned  of  the  fate  of  Hring  and  Adils. 
A report  had  reached  Athelstan  the  night  before  about  the  fighting  which  had  broken 
out  on  the  heath,  so  he  had  left  immediately.  Next  morning  Athelstan  held  council 
with  his  leaders  to  decide  how  the  army  was  to  be  divided  and  commanded.  In  his  own 
battalion  he  put  those  in  front  who  were  keenest  for  the  fray  and  appointed  Egil  its 
commander,  while  Thorolf  was  to  command  the  other  battalion  which  included  the 
Northmen.  He  advised  them  that  the  Scots  fought  in  loose  formations,  running  about 
and  liable  to  make  an  appearance  anywhere,  but  they  scattered  easily  against  resolute 
men.  Egil  did  not  like  the  arrangement. 

Olaf  too  formed  up  in  two  battalions,  his  own  positioned  opposite  that  of  Athelstan, 
both  being  mighty  bodies  of  men,  while  his  second  battalion,  commanded  by  Scottish 
earls  and  mainly  composed  of  Scots,  was  stationed  by  the  wood  and  opposite  that  of 
Thorolf.  The  battle  commenced.  Thorolf  pressed  forward  beside  the  wood,  intending  to 
outflank  Olafs  battalion.  Thorolfs  men  had  their  shields  before  them,  but  with  the 
forest  on  their  right  giving  them  cover.  He  himself  progressed  so  fast  that  few  could 
stay  with  him.  It  was  at  this  juncture  that  Adils  and  his  men  burst  out  of  the  wood  into 
which  they  had  retired  the  day  before,  so  that  the  impetuous  Thorolf,  caught  unawares, 
was  hacked  at  by  many  and  slain.  The  banner  bearer,  Thorfinn,  ran  back  to  the  main 
body  and  Adils  pressed  home  his  advantage,  the  Scots  letting  out  great  whoops,  sensing 
victory  once  the  leader  of  the  Vikings  was  slain. 

Egil  saw  the  banner  go  back  and  came  over  to  the  wood.  Rallying  the  men,  he  cut  his 
way  through  to  Adils  and  slew  him,  and  soon  they  were  in  pursuit  of  the  earl’s  men, 
cutting  down  all  they  caught.  Seeing  the  flight,  the  Scots  joined  it,  Egil  and  his  men 
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were  now  able  to  attack  Olaf’s  bared  flank,  just  as  Thorolf  had  earlier  intended. 
Athelstan  became  aware  that  Olaf  was  beginning  to  crack  and  pressed  forward  to 
victory. 

He  returned  to  the  fort  to  the  south  for  the  night.  Egil,  however,  pursued  the 
vanquished  loe,  slaying  every  man  he  could  catch,  but  eventually  returned  to  the 
battlefield  and  sought  out  the  body  of  Thorolf.  A grave  was  dug  for  him;  they  washed 
the  corpse  and  buried  it,  together  with  his  clothes  and  weapons.  On  each  arm  of 
Thorolf,  Egil  put  a gold  bracelet;  then  they  piled  a cairn  over  him  and  covered  it  with 
earth.  Egil  finally  quickly  put  together  a couple  of  verses  and  recited  them  over  this  the 
last  resting  place  of  his  brother.  Athelstan  was  drinking  at  table  when  Egil  rejoined 
him.  He  is  described  as  huge,  ugly  and  bald,  and  sat  and  sulked,  half  drawing  his  sword 
across  his  lap,  until  given  recompense  for  the  death  of  his  brother  and  for  their  services 
in  the  form  of  treasure. 

The  above  is  a condensed  version  of  how  Egil’s  Saga  describes  the  incidents 
surrounding  the  battle  of  Vinheidhr.  Certain  places  are  referred  to,  but  not  given 
names.  We  are  told  of  a borg  to  the  north  of  the  battlefield,  where  Olaf  had  his 
headquarters  and  another  one  to  the  south,  where  Athelstan  had  his.  Likewise  there 
was  a place  between  wood  and  stream  where  Athelstan’s  men  set  up  their  tents  and 
another  where  Olaf  s vanguard  set  up  camp  on  the  heath,  where  the  land  fell  away  to 
the  north.  The  only  places  named  directly  in  connection  with  the  battle  are  the  moor 
Vinheidhr , the  river  Vina,  and  the  woods  Vinuskogar . The  location  is  clearly  in 
Northumbria,  the  Norcihimbr aland  of  the  sagas.  The  battle  has  been  identified  with  the 
battle  of ‘Brunanburh’.  We  may  assume  that  Olaf  had  possession  of  York,  and  that  the 
battlefield  was  on  an  approach  to  the  city,  in  the  old  West  Riding.  Vinheidhr  was  a 
‘heath’,  and  it  happens  that  the  Roman  road  from  the  south  - Roman  Ridge  - crosses 
Bramham  Moor,  a low  spur  of  the  Pennines,  once  heathland,  but  now  consisting  of 
fields,  with  extensive  woods  nearby.  On  the  higher  ground  to  the  west,  towards  Leeds, 
is  an  area  known  as  Whin  Moor  This  appears  to  mean  ‘moor  where  whin  (i.e.  furze) 
bushes  grow’,  but  it  is  more  rightly  spelt  Winn  Moor  and  we  might  allow  ourselves  to 
surmise  that  it  was  originally  applied  in  a wider  geographical  sense  to  include 
Bramham  Moor  and  carrying  the  meaning  ‘moor  by  the  river  Vina'  or  the  like. 

It  thus  becomes  crucial  to  identify  the  stream  involved.  The  resemblance  to  the  Went 
is  superficial,  because  of  the  persistant  ‘-e-’  of  the  root  vowel  in  early  forms,  e.g. 
‘Weneta’.15  One  could  perhaps  be  misled  into  thinking  that  mention  of  the  ‘river’  must 
imply  a major  stream,  such  as  the  Wharfe  or  the  Aire,  but  their  names  are  British  and 
well  documented;  it  seems  highly  unlikely  that  either  could  have  featured  in  the  saga 
as  Vina.  The  target  must  be  a smaller  stream,  with  a name  that  could  have  changed 
since  the  10th  century.  Returning  to  the  Bramham  area  we  find  that  the  Cock  Beck 
has  headwaters  on  Whin  Moor,  and  flows  along  the  southern  edge  of  the  present 
Bramham  Moor  to  reach  the  Wharfe  just  south  of  Tadcaster.  While  one  cannot  prove 
directly  that  the  Cock  Beck  was  the  Vina,  its  course  may  be  suitable  for  the  situation 
described  in  the  saga,  with  Olafis  ‘borg’  being  either  Tadcaster  or  the  vanished  Roman 
fort  near  Newton  Kyme  (formerly  known  as  Longborough)  and  Athelstan’s  perhaps 
Castleford,  all  former  Roman  stations  at  important  river  crossings. 

Vina  might  seem  to  represent  a British  river-name.  Ekwall  did  not  consider  the  Cock 
Beck  to  be  an  ancient  name.  ‘On  the  stream  is  Cocksford.  The  river-name  may  be  a 
back-formation  from  the  place-name’.16  If  he  were  right  in  this  proposition  the  earlier 
name  for  the  Cock  Beck  has  clearly  been  lost. 


15.  Ekwall  op  cit  p.506. 

16.  Ibid  p.  1 14. 
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Other  place-names  in  the  area  add  weight  to  the  suggestion  that  Bramham  Moor 
was  Vinheidhr.  The  Old  English  word  hceth  ‘heath’  - has  generally  been  replaced  by 
‘moor’  in  the  north  of  England,  although  its  earlier  currency  is  evidenced  by  names  of 
ancient  type.  Thus  Hatfield,  near  Doncaster,  was  ‘Haethfelth’  in  Bede  and  ‘Haecifeld’  in 
the  Old  English  translation  - ‘heathfield’.  Headlam  in  Co.  Durham  represents  hceth- 
leam  ‘heath  glades’  - while  the  singular  version  hceth-leah  is  retained  as  ‘He(a)dley’ 
several  times  in  the  north.  One  can  give  other  examples  of ‘heath’  being  used  as  a first 
element,  and  in  Heath,  near  Wakefield,  it  stands  alone.  Of  particular  interest  to  us  is 
Headley  on  the  east  side  of  Bramham  Moor,  the  clearest  evidence  one  could  wish  for, 
that  in  Anglo-Saxon  times  there  was  a treeless  ‘heath’  there,  a place  suitable  for  a 
battlefield. 

If  Vin-heidhr  was  named  directly  from  the  River  Vina,  the  correct  Old  Norse  form 
would  have  been  Vinu-heidhr.  The  evident  lack  of  flexional  ending  on  the  putative 
embodied  river-name  may  mean  that  Vin-heidhr  was  a straight  Nordic  rendition  of  an 
orally  transmitted  Old  English  Win-hceth . The  woods  by  the  river  are  named  as 
Vinuskogar,  and  the  area  still  has  extensive  woodlands.  Even  if  it  did  not,  there  are  a 
number  of  ancient  local  place-names  giving  witness  to  the  former  existence  of  such. 
Just  south  of  the  Cock  Beck,  near  Aberford,  is  Woodhouse  - Old  English  ‘house  in  the 
wood(s)’.  An  identical  name  appears  on  Whin  Moor  itself,  thus  weakening  perhaps  the 
validity  of  ‘moor’  as  applied  to  this  particular  part  of  it.  Just  west  of  Bramham  is 
Wothersome,  which  represents  ‘wood  houses’  in  the  dative  plural  form.  Names  of  much 
later  flavour  occur,  such  as  Woodend  Farm.  Most  important  of  all  is  Hazelwood,  which 
like  some  names  mentioned  above  is  one  that  belies  its  own  antiquity. 

If  we  examine  the  above  facts  and  then  compare  them  with  the  description  of  terrain 
and  events  with  the  section  of  Egil’s  Saga  dealing  with  the  battle  of  Vinheidhr , then  a 
certain  degree  of  probability  emerges  that  Bramham  Moor  was  where  it  took  place. 
The  topography  fits  so  well  that  one  is  urged  to  believe  that  the  details  were  handed 
down  in  Iceland  by  one  who  took  part  in  the  events.  This  is  not  to  say  that  one  must 
necessarily  give  the  same  credence  to  those  events  as  described.  Even  were  they  the 
truth  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  they  could  scarcely  be  the  whole  truth.  The  Icelandic 
observer  would  know  a great  deal  about  what  happened  to  his  own  company,  but  rather 
less  about  the  situation  among  the  main  English  forces,  and  less  still  with  regard  to  the 
enemy.  In  any  case,  the  later  composer  of  the  saga  was  certainly  primarily  interested  in 
recording  events  in  any  detail  insofar  as  they  had  reference  to  Thorolf  and  Egil  and 
their  band  of  Norse  warriors.  One  extraneous  point  that  apparently  made  a great 
impression  on  our  observer  was  the  ‘trickery’  employed  by  the  English  to  stay  Olaf 
from  moving  onto  the  attack  before  they  had  gathered  together  sufficient  force.  It 
would  seem  that  the  Northmen,  as  ready-for-action  mercenaries,  had  a grandstand 
view  of  all  these  preliminaries,  because  of  their  outpost  position  north  of  the  River 
Cock. 

The  occasion  is  now  ripe  to  return  to  the  battle  of  ‘Brunanburh’.  There  are  obvious 
similarities  with  that  at  ‘Vinheidhr' . They  were  both  probably  in  Northumbria,  they  both 
took  place  in  the  second  quarter  of  the  10th  century,  and  they  both  involved  King 
Athelstan  of  England  against  a King  ‘Olaf.  However,  while  the  saga  account  of 
‘Vinheidhr’  gives  quite  elaborate  details  of  terrain  and  tactics,  and  even  hand-to-hand 
fighting,  the  Old  English  account  does  none  of  this,  but  is  more  concerned  with 
glorifying  the  victors,  and  describing  how  their  foes  must  flee  the  field  to  make  their 
way  homeward  to  Ireland  and  Scotland,  leaving  nobles  and  kinsmen  dead  on  the 
battleground.  There  is  no  mention  of  the  earlier  flight  of  the  Northumbrian  earl 
southwards  as  far  as  Valland  (France),  no  mention  of  Icelandic  mercenaries,  and 
certainly  no  record  of  the  contributions  of  Thorolf  and  Egil.  The  one  major  clue  to  the 
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site  of  the  battle  is  that  it  was  ‘around  Brunanburh’.  One  feels  that  the  poet  was  a 
West  Saxon  whose  main  concern  was  to  heap  praise  on  his  king  and  fellow  countrymen. 
The  poem  known  as  ‘Brunanburh’  neglects  to  mention  the  part  played  by  any  foreign 
mercenaries,  while  the  omissions  of  the  saga-man  regarding  many  points  to  do  with  the 
Irish-Norse  and  Scottish  invasions  suggests  that  the  material  for  the  saga  was  passed 
on  by  someone  who  was  at  the  battle,  but,  unlike  Egil,  did  not  subsequently  mingle 
with  the  English  at  court. 

The  men  of  Wessex  were  unfamiliar  with  Northumbria  and  the  place-name  as 
reported  may  have  been  mispronounced  or  misheard.  At  any  rate  this  would  allow 
Bromborough,  Cheshire,  to  be  considered  for  the  battleground.  It  was  ‘Brombur’  in 
the  12th  century, 17  with  the  apparent  meaning  of ‘fort  where  broom  grows’.  Even  so, 
while  this  location  may  be  possible  for  ‘Brunanburh’  it  is  not  suitable  for  ‘Vinheiahr’.  It 
seems  hardly  likely  that  Olaf,  already  victorious  over  the  earls  of  Northumbria,  would 
choose  to  fight  on  some  beach-head  on  the  Wirral.  The  word  ‘broom’  occurs  fairly 
frequently  in  the  West  Riding  in  forms  such  as  Brampton  and  Bramley,  rather  than  the 
more  usual  Brompton,  Bromley,  etc.  Bramham  itself  has  one  variant  early  spelling 
‘Brumham’  (1081). 18  H owever,  in  all  the  early  sources  in  which  it  appears 
‘Brunanburh’  shows  no  signs  of  ‘-m-’  and  hence,  if  Bramham  is  to  be  related  to 
‘Brunanburh’,  some  derivation  other  than  from  ‘broom’  is  to  be  allowed. 

Is  there  any  fortification  on  Bramham  Moor?  There  are  certainly  earthworks,  the 
best  evidenced  of  which  now  are  Becca  Banks,  a linear  rampart.  The  point  at  which  the 
Roman  road  crosses  the  Cock  Beck  was  largely  dictated  by  the  river  banks,  which  are 
steep  on  the  north  side  west  of  Aberford,  and  on  the  south  side  to  the  east.  The 
earthworks  reinforce  considerably  this  steepness.  Becca  Banks  is  the  name  given  to 
the  earthworks  west  of  Aberford,  while  those  to  the  east  are  known  as  The  Rein,  which 
follows  the  south  bank  for  a short  distance  before  diverging  from  the  river  over  the 
fields.  In  order  to  avoid  these  hindrances  north-south  travellers  would  be  funnelled 
into  the  crossing  at  Aberford.  However,  these  earthworks  being  linear,  rather  than 
enclosing,  would  qualify  as  a were  rather  than  a burh , and  in  any  case  would  seem  to  be 
too  far  south  for  ‘Brunanburh’.  But  there  have  in  fact  been  earthworks  on  Bramham 
Moor  itself.  Leadman  describes  one,  as  approached  from  Tadcaster  in  the  east. 
‘Turning  up  the  Bramham  Road  (north)  the  traveller  will  cross  Bramham  Moor,  at 
one  time  an  unenclosed  common.  A little  further  on  is  Camp  Hill,  where  an 
entrenchment  formerly  existed,  but  of  which  the  plough  has  destroyed  all  traces’.19 
This  site  might  be  thought  to  serve  most  adequately  for  ‘Brunanburh’. 

The  saga  makes  Adds  and  Hring  earls  in  Wales  and  tributaries  of  Athelstan.  These 
names  are  not  Welsh,  but  Norse,  and  would  normally  belong  to  Scandinavians.  There  is 
no  evidence  that  the  Welsh  of  Wales  were  involved  in  ‘Brunanburh’,  but  the  Britons 
(Welsh)  of  Strathclyde  were  under  their  king  Eugenius  (Owen)  who,  like  Constantine 
of  the  Scots,  is  not  mentioned  in  the  saga.  Nor  are  there  any  Celtic  names  at  all  in  this 
source,  even  though  ‘Welsh’  and  ‘Scottish’  detachments  feature  largely  in  the  fighting. 
While  the  saga  is  thus  vague  and  unhelpful  with  regard  to  personalities,  there  is  no 
need  to  assume  it  equally  so  when  dealing  with  places  and  events.  As  a general  rule, 
geographical  situations  can  be  shown  to  be  quite  reliable  throughout  its  length,  and  it 
is  only  unhelpful  in  this  case  in  its  sparseness  of  information,  and  in  that  the  ‘Vin-’ 
names  have  no  indisputable  modern  counterparts,  We  must  take  note,  however,  as  to 
how  well  the  situation  of  the  battle  of  Vinheidhr  is  described.  This  information  cannot 


17.  Ibid  p.68. 

18.  Ibid  p.60. 

19.  Leadman  op  cit. 
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Map  3.  - Bramham  Moor  and  Environs  - Place-Names  and  Landscape. 
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be  fabrication,  it  is  too  commonplace,  and  it  must  have  been  conveyed  to  Iceland  by  an 
eye-witness,  wherever  it  took  place.  One  may  also  take  note  that  there  are  no  grounds 
for  the  English  ‘trickery’  to  be  included  unless  it  is  basically  true,  even  if  thought  to  be 
borrowed  from  some  other  battle  account.  Thus,  allowing  for  some  bias  showing 
Thorolf,  Egil  and  their  Northmen  in  a glorious  light,  especially  in  contrast  to  the 
implied  incompetence  and  cowardice  of  Alfgeir,  there  is  otherwise  no  reason  for 
doubting  that  events,  while  not  all  being  covered  equally,  are  as  accurate  as  the 
memory  could  manage. 

Of  the  many  earlier  writers  who  have  contributed  ideas  in  connection  with  the  battle 
of  ‘Brunanburh’  and  its  location,  A.  Campbell  is  predominant.  If  one  must  quibble  at 
his  work,  it  is  to  the  effect  that  he  seems  to  have  set  out  to  prove  that  the  site  cannot 
be  found.  A reassessment  of  the  evidence  is  now  possible  as  summarised  and 
commented  upon  by  Campbell,  and  in  the  light  of  suggestions  made  above.  Of  all  the 
information  derived  from  the  sources,  the  one  certain  fact  to  emerge  is  that  Athelstan, 
king  of  Wessex  and  England,  was  involved  in  the  battle.  There  also  seems  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  his  brother  Edmund  was  present,  even  though  scarcely  older  than  sixteen. 
His  presence  is  noted  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle. 

Egil’s  Saga  tells  us  that  Thorolf,  Egil  and  Thorfinn  Strangi  took  part  in  the  battle  of 
‘VinheicJhr’.  One  can  safely  assert  that  they  are  not  referred  to  in  any  other  account; 
this  in  no  way  indicates  that  they  were  not  there,  but  implies  that  their  contribution  to 
the  conflict  has  been  grossly  exaggerated  by  the  Icelandic  narrative.  Also  on 
Athelstan’s  side  there  are  the  two  otherwise  unknown  earls  of  Northumbria,  named  in 
the  saga  as  Godrek  and  Alfgeir,  and  set  up  by  the  king  to  guard  his  northern  frontiers. 
Their  names  identify  them  as  non-Northmen,  even  though  the  latter  may  be  Anglo- 
Danish.  Presumably  they  were  appointed  wardens  after  Athelstan’s  earlier  punitive 
expedition  against  the  Scots,"0  and  lasted  three  years  as  such. 

Campbell  points  out  that  Hring  and  Adils  were  Scandinavian  names  of  legendary 
flavour,  especially  the  latter.  Because  of  this  he  rightly  casts  doubt  on  their  reality.21  In 
the  saga  they  are  said  to  be  Welsh,  and  their  impetuosity  in  attack  and  the  use  of  the 
wood  by  Adils,  both  to  escape  and  to  launch  a surprise  assault,  seem  more  in 
accordance  with  Celtic  than  Nordic  attitudes  to  fighting,  and  may  be  linked  to  advice 
given  in  the  saga  about  the  peculiarities  of  the  Scots  in  battle.  It  mayjust  suggest  itself 
that  the  two  earls  were  British  chieftains  who  had  been  given  names  not  appropriate  to 
them  because  the  saga-man  wanted  to  name  them,  and  either  had  no  names,  or 
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corrupted  their  Celtic  ones  into  Norse  ones. 


20.  The  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicles  - 934. 

21.  Campbell  op  cit  p.7 1 . 

22.  Ibid  p.44  quoting  the  Pictish  Chronicle  (P.S.  p.9)  - ‘...  in  Constantine’s  time  his  brother  Donald  became 
king  of  the  Britons.  ...  He  was  succeeded  by  Eugenius  ...’  The  latter  may  have  been  Constantine’s 
cousin  or  nephew.  All  names  in  the  saga  are  treated  as  though  they  were  Norse,  e.g.  Hnngr,  Actils,  Olafr, 
Goclrekr,  Alfgeirr  and  even  Acihalsteinn.  Yet  a feature  is  that  at  no  point  does  the  saga  acknowledge  that 
any  of  the  enemy  forces  were  Scandinavian,  even  though  it  is  known  that  Olaf  s army  from  Ireland  was 
largely  of  Northmen.  Eugenius  fell  at  the  battle  and  could  have  been  either  Hring  or  Adils,  the  British 
king  and  his  brother.  However,  since  Adils  was  the  spokesman  for  the  pair,  one  should  favour  him.  The 
Northmen  who  carried  the  tradition  from  the  battlefield  to  Iceland  then  invented  names  for  them  by 
borrowing  from  the  Germanic  past  and  ignored  that  Eugenius  was  indeed  a king.  The  British  raid 
smacks  of  a typical  glory-grabbing  enterprise  in  the  Celtic  tradition,  w'hereby  prudence  could  be 
overwhelmed  by  reckless  bravery.  The  placing  of  the  Icelandic  contingent  against  the  Scots  in  the  main 
battle  was  presumably  to  avoid  Northman  versus  Northman.  The  saga  is  coy  about  this,  but  this  concept 
may  have  contributed  to  Egil’s  objections  to  being  ordered  to  the  battalion  facing  Olaf.  Why  then  did 
Athelstan  separate  the  brothers?  Did  he  consider  the  huge  and  bellicose  Egil  a good  man  to  be  behind? 
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Returning  to  the  Bramham  area,  note  can  be  taken  of  a feature  lying  between 
Barwick-in-Elmet  and  an  arm  of  the  Cock  Beck,  and  called  Wendel  Hill.  This  may  be 
the  Wendun  of  Symeon,23  with  ‘Wendel’  being  due  to  the  assimilation  of  the  ‘-n’  with 
the  final  sound  of  ‘hill’;  thus  ‘Wendon  Hill’  would  become  ‘Wendel  Hill’.  ‘Weondun’ 
has  been  compared  with  the  ‘Vin-’  names  of  Egil’s  Saga  in  the  past,  although  Campbell 
did  not  think  much  of  the  idea.24  Nevertheless,  interpretation  of  ‘Weondun’  as  “hill  by 
the  River  ‘Weon’  or  ‘Win’”  is  attractive  enough,  and  might  strengthen  the  suggestion 
made  above  that  the  Cock  Beck  once  bore  this  other  name.25  That  ‘Weon’  could  equate 
‘Win’  in  Old  English  can  perhaps  be  illustrated  by  the  afore-mentioned  River  Wear. 
The  ‘Wirus’  of  Bede  became  Wiire  thcere  ea  in  the  Old  English  translation,  but  in  the 
‘Historia  de  S.  Cuthberto’,  however,  we  come  across  forms  like  ‘Weor’  and  ‘Weorra’. 

If  one  accepts  the  Bramham  Moor  area  as  the  location  of  ‘Vinhei&hr’,  one  can  put 
Hazelwood  within  the  compass  of  the  ‘woods’  referred  to  as  Vinuskogar , and  Headley  as 
locating  the  ‘heath’  where  the  battle  took  place.  A difficulty  arises,  however,  when  one 
tries  to  reconcile  the  Cock  Beck  as  the  stream  near  which  the  English  forces  camped 
and  which  guarded  their  left  flank  in  the  fighting.  The  tents  were  pitched  where  the 
woods  came  closest  to  the  stream,  but  were  still  quite  distant,  and  placed  in  such  a way 
that  the  enemy  could  not  look  over  them.  It  is  hard  to  visualise  how  these  conditions 
could  be  fulfilled  at  a point  just  north  of  the  Cock  Beck  at  Aberford.  Near  the 
Bramham  Cross  Roads  a diagonal  stretch  of  the  Roman  Ridge  has  fallen  into  disuse; 
this  may  indicate  that  at  some  time  it  became  overgrown  by  ‘Hazel  Wood’.  A camp 
here,  between  the  wood  and  a branch  of  the  Bramham  Beck  (Openrakes  Beck  - in  a 
ravine)  would  better  suit  the  situation  as  described,  even  though  the  stream  is  small.  If 
this  suggestion  is  just,  then  one  can  pinpoint  the  battlefield  as  being  south-east  of 
Bramham,  indeed  close  to  where  Headley  Hall  now  stands  and  virtually  the  same  site 
as  the  one  marked  for  the  Battle  of  Bramham  Moor  in  1408.  In  this  way  one  can  link 
the  Battle  of  ‘Vinheicihr’  more  closely  with  ‘Brunanburh’  and  Bramham,  but  any 
connection  with  the  Cock  Beck  is  weakened.  Bramham  needs  to  be  examined  more 
closely. 

Most  names  in  ‘Brom-’  or  ‘Bram-’  are  considered  to  refer  to  the  plant  ‘broom’.  The 
frequency  of  this  plant-name  in  place-names  may  strike  one  as  excessive  and  leads  to 
the  suspicion  that  some  such  names  might  be  found  to  have  other  roots,  were  early 
enough  forms  available.  Clearly,  if ‘Brun(n)anburh’,  Brun(n)anwerc’,  etc.  were  thought 
of  as  relating  to  Bramham  Moor,  then  ‘broom’  could  not  be  involved,  but  a name 
’Brun(a)’  as  discussed  above  emerges,  and  one  candidate  for  this  title  is  Bramham 
Beck.  Bramham  would  then  be  from  a theoretical  Brunan-ham  to  give  ‘Brune-ham’  and 
hence  ‘Brum (e)-ham’  by  assimilation  to  the  ‘-m’  of  ‘ham’.  This  then  allows 
‘Brunnanwerc’  or  ‘Brunanburh’  to  refer  to  an  earthwork  above  Bramham,  such  as  the 
Camp  Hill  referred  to  earlier.  It  is  odd  that  the  name  ‘Bramham’  does  not  appear  in 
any  of  the  sources.  Perhaps  the  present  settlement  was  alternatively  called  ‘Bruneford’ 


23.  Stephenson  J.  - The  Church  Histories  of  England  Vol  III  Part  2:  The  Historical  Works  of  Simeeon  of  Durham  - 
p.482.  ‘King  Athelstan  fought  at  Wendune  and  put  to  flight  King  Onlaf  with  615  ships;  also  Constantine 
king  of  the  Scots  and  the  king  of  the  Cumbrians  with  all  their  loot’  p.500  - Here  Symeon  calls  the 
battlefield  ‘Brunanburgh’  and  reports  that  Olaf  entered  the  mouth  of  the  Humber.  This  makes  no  sense 
except  that  some  of  his  support  may  have  landed  in  the  east.  Perhaps  the  reported  death  of ‘the  king  of 
Denmark’s  own  son’  on  his  side  is  relevant  to  this. 

24.  Campbell  op  cit  p.62. 

25.  While  the  name  seems  pertinent,  a firm  solution  cannot  be  achieved.  Does  Wendel  represent  Wendale 
- ‘valley  of  the  river  Wen’?  More  probably  it  can  be  compared  with  Pendle  Hill  (Lancs).  This  is  basically 
‘Pen  Hill  Hill’.  The  putative  ‘Wen-hill1  may  have  had  wider  currency  before  being  settled  on  a motte  at 
Barwick. 
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or  ‘Brunanf  ord’,  with  ‘Bruneham’  embracing  the  whole  estate  as  well  as  the 
settlement,  for  if  these  deliberations  were  correct  Bramham  Beck  could  have  been 
called  ‘Bruna’,  virtually  an  identical  name  to  that  of  the  River  Browney  in  Co.  Durham. 

If  Bramham  Beck  was  the  ‘Bruna’,  could  it  also  be  the  ‘Vina’  of  Egil’s  Saga?  There  is 
certainly  nothing  to  suggest  that  Vinheidhr  is  not  a genuine  name,  a view  supported  by 
evidence  presented  above,  while  the  name  ‘Vina’  is  not  without  a degree  of  probability; 
only  ‘Vinuskogar’  as  a name  for  the  woods  has  a likelihood  of  being  artificial  and 
named  by  analogy  after  another  forest  lying  by  the  arctic  Dwina.2b  That  ‘Vina’  or 
‘Wina’  is  possible  as  a stream  name  in  this  part  of  Yorkshire  is  indicated  by  a water- 
course not  all  that  far  away  called  Wine  Beck,  near  Addingham  in  Wharfedale.  In  the 
saga,  Egil  names  the  ‘Vina’  as  the  stream  by  which  his  brother  was  laid  to  rest.  The 
Cock  Beck  was  probably  a good  way  to  the  south  of  the  battleground,  which  makes  it 
less  likely  as  the  ‘Vina’,  since  the  impression  is  received  that  Thorolf  was  buried  near 
where  he  fell. 

The  saga  makes  it  clear  that  Athelstan  divided  his  army  into  two  battalions  and  that 
the  Northmen  were  not  in  the  one  directly  under  his  command  The  point  is  also  made 
that  the  brothers  were  parted,  Thorolf  leading  one  battalion  and  Egil  the  other.  This  is 
certainly  gross  exaggeration  of  their  roles,  in  order  to  award  the  maximum  glory  to  the 
two  heroes.  It  may,  of  course,  have  been  true  that  Athelstan  was  short  of  really  good 
guards  and  put  Egil  into  some  unfamiliar  group,  rather  to  his  disgust.  As  in  the  earlier 
skirmish,  Thorolf  and  the  Northmen  were  stationed  facing  north,  with  the  wood  beside 
them  on  the  right.  Athelstan’s  battalion  was  to  the  left,  with  the  stream  on  its  left. 
Facing  Athelstan  was  Olaf  and  his  Irish-Norse,  while  Constantine  and  his  Scots 
confronted  the  other  battalion.  There  are  separate  accounts  of  both  Thorolf  and 
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Turketul  advancing  too  far  and  needing  to  be  rescued.  While  Thorolf  was  hoping  to 
outflank  Olaf,  we  are  informed  by  the  saga  that  the  wood  was  not  the  protection  of  his 
own  flank  he  had  supposed.  The  attack  out  of  the  wood  by  Adils  was  un-Germanic,  not 
a bit  in  keeping  with  ideas  like  the  shieldwall  and  the  stand-up  fight  to  the  finish.  It  is 
reminiscent  of  the  role  of  the  Welsh  archers  at  Agincourt. 

There  seems  no  need  to  doubt  that  Adils’  manoevre  was  successful  in  trapping 
Thorolf,  and  that  Egil  took  part  in  a counter-attack  which  was  too  late  to  save  his 
brother.  The  saga  in  its  heroic  approach  has  Egil  rallying  the  Northmen,  slaying  Adils 
in  single  combat,  putting  the  Scots  to  flight  and  turning  Olaf’s  flank.  He  thus 
practically  won  the  battle  of  ‘VinheiShr’  single  handed  and,  believing  this,  one  can 


26.  Campbell  op  cit  pp.73-7  used  the  single  coincidence  of  the  river  Vina  and  forest  Vinuskogr  in  the  earlier 
battle  in  Bjarmaland  as  a reason,  not  only  to  discount  the  Vina  and  Vinuskogar  at  Vinheidhr  as  spurious, 
but  to  question  the  whole  career  of  Thorolf  Skallagrimsson  between  the  two  battles:  he  was  hence  killed 
in  the  first  one!  The  modern  ‘D-’  of  the  Dwina  may  mean  that  coincidence  has  actually  produced 
reciprocal  influence.  Lurther  evidence  to  justify  the  ‘win’  element  near  Bramham  Moor  is  to  follow. 
Meanwhile  it  is  proposed  that  the  woods  there  would  have  been  more  rightly  called  Vinskogar. 

27.  Ibid  pp. 78-80  justly  rubbished  the  comparisons  of  nomenclature  made  by  Whistler  in  the  accounts  of 
Turketul  at  ‘Brunanburh’  and  Thorolf  at  ‘Vinhei&hr’.  The  battle  was  so  huge  that  the  presence  of  the 
Icelanders,  even  if  forming  a band  360  strong,  can  hardly  have  been  hugely  significant.  (Could  the 
Skallagrimssons  really  have  arrived  in  England  with  such  numbers?)  One  must  discount  the  personal 
names,  yet  not  discard  the  events  as  far  as  they  go.  One  might  prefer  that  it  was  Thurketul  leading  the 
right  battalion  against  the  Scots,  but  after  initial  success  found  himself  in  peril;  but  was  rescued  by 
Singin.  There  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  Thorolf  took  part  in  this  advance  and  was  killed.  In  the 
saga  he  has  usurped  the  role  of  Thurketul,  this  perhaps  being  suggested  by  the  two  names,  i.e.  in  Old 
Norse  Thorketill  and  Thorolfr.  Egil  did  not  rescue  Thorolf,  so  comparison  with  Singin  is  unnecessary.  His 
reported  killing  of  the  British  leader  Adils,  however,  might  well  be  vaguely  linked  with  the  death  of  king 
Eugenius  of  Strathclyde. 
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understand  that  Athelstan  was  encouraged  to  find  the  opposition  cracking.  Egil  is  also 
presented  as  the  chief  pursuer  of  the  vanquished,  while  Athelstan  enjoyed  the  luxury  of 
retiring  to  the  borough  south  of  the  heath. 

It  is  to  be  recalled  that  Adils  had  driven  the  defeated  Alfgeir  to  the  south  and  that 
when  he  returned,  the  Northmen  were  trapped,  with  Hring  to  the  north  and  Adils  to 
the  south.  When  the  saga  says  that  Adils  attacked  Thorolf  it  means  that  he  and  his 
men  engaged  that  Norse  battalion  which  was  commanded  by  Thorolf.  When  we  are 
then  told  that  Egil  attacked  Adils,  it  implies  that  Egil  took  charge  of  those  turning  to 
face  south,  while  Thorolf  continued  to  engage  Hring  to  the  north.  One  might  suppose 
that  Adils  took  too  long  after  defeating  Alfgeir,  or  even  that  he  wasted  precious  time 
pursuing  him,  for  by  the  time  he  struck  again  Hring  was  already  facing  defeat  and 
death  at  the  hands  of  Thorolf.  Once  the  northern  party  broke,  it  was  then  Adils  who 
found  himself  perilously  cut  off  and  could  only  rejoin  the  rest  of  Olaf  s army  by  taking 
to  the  woods.28  The  experience  may  have  suggested  the  ploy  used  later  by  attacking 
from  the  same  quarter;  this  seems  to  have  come  very  near  to  success,  but  the 
advantage  was  lost  once  the  leader  was  killed. 

These  descriptions  of  the  battle  all  make  great  sense,  if  we  take  the  site  of  the 
English  tents  to  be  the  Camp  Hill  mentioned  earlier.  This  lies  beside  Spen  Farm, 
between  Bramham  Beck  and  the  forest  called  Hazel  Wood.  On  the  farmhouse  side, 
towards  the  north-east  and  facing  Headley,  it  forms  a low  scarp,  but  it  is  quite  obvious 
that  if  Athelstan’s  camp  was  here,  and  OlaPs  near  Headley,  the  English  had  certainly 
got  the  strongest  position.  If  the  tents  were  arranged  along  this  scarp,  no-one  to  the 
north-east  would  be  able  to  overlook  the  camp  to  find  out  their  true  number,  nor  the 
real  strength  of  the  force  thus  ensconced.  This  low  hill  in  the  middle  was  passable  on 
either  side,  by  the  stream  or  by  the  wood.  This  may  explain  the  prominence  given  to 
the  fact  that  the  English  forces,  at  the  start  of  the  engagement,  were  deliberately 
divided  into  two,  and  then  matched  by  their  opponents;  it  was  to  defend  these  two 
passages.  This  Camp  Hill,  again,  would  be  the  ‘Brunanburh’  around  which  the  battle 
raged  and  where  the  shield-wall  was  cloven.  Any  earthworks,  now  ploughed  out,  may 
even  then  have  been  very  old,  and  not  significantly  contributing  to  the  defensibility  of 
the  position. 

When  viewed  in  accordance  with  the  terrain  at  Camp  Hill,  events  as  related  become 
much  clearer.  We  may  well  doubt  that  the  battlefield  was  marked  out  with  hazels, 
although  there  are  several  instances  in  Norse  literature  of  this  happening  at  various 
types  of  meeting.  The  saga-man  may  have  been  confused  by  some  other  mention  of 
‘Hazels’,  but  really  referring  to  Hazel  Wood. 

Campbell  discusses  at  length  suggestions  by  earlier  scholars  that  the  words  hredh  - 
‘hill’  - and  heid.hr  - ‘heath’  - have  led  to  confusion  in  the  manuscripts,  but  discounts 
this.  However,  if  we  apply  what  has  been  discussed  above  about  the  site  of  the  battle, 
Campbell’s  comments  may  seem  to  be  undermined,  and  the  earlier  views  to  some 
degree  justified.  In  the  case  of  OlaPs  force,  he  is  probably  right  in  asserting  that  it  was 
norcthan  hdslurnar  - ‘north  of  the  hazels’  - rather  than  nedhan  heed  - ‘below  the  hill’, 
although  either  description  would  suit  the  site  at  Headley,  which  is  proposed  as  OlaPs 
camp.  By  ‘hazels’  here,  of  course,  reference  is  to  Hazel  Wood,  not  the  dubious  ‘hazelled 
field’. 

Very  important,  to  this  discussion  is  the  reading: 

Skamt  fra  dnni  var  hcedh  mikil  en  d hredhinni  tjolldudhu  men  Adalsteins  konungs  — 

‘Not  far  from  the  stream  was  a big  hill  but  on  the  hill  tents  were  pitched  by  the  men 
of  King  Athelstan’. 

28.  Once  again,  while  the  description  of  the  encounter  may  be  physically  reliable,  the  roles  claimed  for  the 
two  heroes  are  not  equally  so. 

29.  Campbell  op  cit  p.69. 
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Campbell  claims  that  a hccRhinni  — ‘on  the  hill’  - should  read  a heiRhinni  ‘on  the  heath’ 
- but,  be  he  right  or  wrong,  anyone  looking  at  Camp  Hill  can  see  that  it  is  indeed  a hill 
on  a heath  near  a stream  (Openrakes  Beck),  while  common  sense  dictates  that  any 
armed  camp  therabouts  would  preferably  be  on  it. 

As  with  anyone  without  a particular  site  in  mind,  the  words  of  the  saga  would  not 
allow  Campbell  to  realise  that  there  was  a heath  with  a hill  on  it,  but  one  can  agree 
with  him  when  he  stated,  “It  is  impossible,  therefore,  to  agree  with  Neilson  that  the 
‘heath’  is  from  the  whole  context  a hill-top”,30  for  this  writer  too  was  concerned  with 
demonstrating  that  there  was  a ‘hill’  or  a ‘heath’,  the  terms  being  synonymous.  The 
eminence  in  question  may  not  seem  to  merit  the  description  ‘big  hill’  judged  by 
Icelandic  standards,  but  what  it  lacks  in  height  it  makes  up  for  in  area. 

The  use  of  Norse  heiRhr  with  reference  to  Bramham  Moor  is  found  in  Monk  Hay  Stile. 
Medieval  spellings  such  as  ‘Munek(e)  heth’  (1268),  ‘Munkheyth’  (1246),  etc.,  indicate 
-hex  Rhr , and  indeed  the  name  relates  to  Spen  Farm  and  Common,  as  in 
‘Munkehaithespen’  (1240).  The  ‘Mun(e)k(e)’  spellings  suggest  ‘monks’,  but  in  the 
absence  of  monastic  associations  one  might  suspect  an  earlier  ‘Mened-cet’  (Welsh 
Mynydd-coed ) - ‘forest  hill’.  Here  one  might  compare  ‘Monket  House’  in  north-east 
Yorkshire.  The  same  concept  may  be  expressed  by  Menwith  Hill,  Nidderdale, 
representing  Welsh  Mynydd-(g)wydd . 

Athelstan’s  headquarters  were  at  a borg  to  the  south: 

borg  pa,  er  var  sunnan  undir  heiRhinni  - 

‘the  fort  then,  that  was  southwards  under  the  heath’. 

‘Under’  here  must  be  taken  as  meaning  ‘at  a lower  elevation  than’  and  the  ‘heath’  as 
being  the  whole  upland  area  surrounding  the  upper  courses  of  the  Cock  and  Bramham 
Becks,  to  make  it  the  original  Whin  Moor  or  Vinheidhr,  which  then  allows  the  ‘borg’  to 
be  Castleford. 

One  can  stand  on  Camp  Hill  and  look  over  the  level  ground  towards  Headley  and 
observe  how,  even  today,  this  justifies: 

stoR  konungs  fylking  a viRhlendit  til  arinnar,  en  porolfs  fylkingfor  et  ofra  meRh  skoginum  - 

‘stood  the  king’s  battalion  on  the  plain  towards  the  stream,  but  ThorolP s battalion 
fared  higher  up  by  the  wood’ 

Even  today  Hazel  Wood  fills  the  skyline  to  the  right,  with  the  land  sweeping 
somewhat  up  to  it.  When  Adils  drove  after  Alfgeir,  north  of  the  hill,  he  would  disappear 
from  the  sight  of  Thorolf  and  his  men  and,  passing  west  of  it.  on  the  line  of  the  present 
A1  road,  would  reappear  behind  the  Northmen,  to  their  discomfiture,  and  force  them 
to  fight  with  their  backs  to  the  wood. 

It  is  not  of  course  intended  to  imply  here  that  Camp  Hill  got  its  name  from  having 
been  Athelstan’s  camp,  for  the  name  presumably  refers  to  the  vanished  earthworks  of 
the  more  ancient  ‘camp’  on  it,  this  word  often  being  applied  to  such  ancient  forts. 
There  is  little  cause  to  suppose  that  there  has  been  preserved  a folk-memory  of  the 
battle  (or  even  battles)  fought  here  - Old  English  camp  - ‘battle’  - for  this  can  in  no 
way  be  proved.31  The  same  applies  to  seeing  in  ‘Vinheicihr’  and  Whin  Moor  some 
reference  to  Old  English  winnan  - ‘to  fight’,  unless  it  lay  behind  the  choice  of  ‘-i-’  or  the 
shortening  of  it  in  Old  English  sources. 

Is  the  claim  that  the  period  of  three  days  allotted  for  riding  to  and  fro  between  the 

30.  Ibid  p.69. 

31.  Ibid  p.94.  Even  so  it  can  be  noted  that  ‘battleground’  is  rendered  by  campstede  twice  in  the  Old  English 
poem  (lines  29  and  49). 
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two  heaquarters  nonsense?  The  ride  was  not  between  the  battlecamps,  and  the  second 
day  was  set  aside  for  discussion.  One  day’s  ride  each  way  may  seem  reasonable  enough 
if  Athelstan  was  at  Gastleford  and  Olaf  at  Tadcaster,  or  even  York.  (Tadcaster  to 
Castleford  is  at  least  20  miles.)  There  seems  little  reason  to  doubt  that  Athelstan, 
faced  by  the  huge  forces  at  Olafs  disposal,  tried  to  buy  him  off.  One  may,  however,  feel 
less  certain  that  it  was  a deliberate  ploy  to  ‘play  for  time’. 

To  recapitulate,  the  battlefield  called  ‘Vinheicihr’  in  Egil’s  Saga  can  be  identified  as 
the  ‘Brunanburh’  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle,  but  neither  name  has  left  a clear 
impression  on  later  nomenclature.  ‘VinheiShr’  can  be  taken  as  the  whole  upland  area 
associated  with  the  becks,  but  with  the  battleground  itself  being  on  the  present 
Bramham  Moor,  while  the  original  name  has  a reduced  currency  now  as  the  present 
Whin  Moor,  an  area  north-east  of  Leeds. 

‘Brunanburh’  was  a hill  on  a heath  with  ancient  defensive  works  and  now  known  as 
Camp  Hill.  The  name  ‘Brunanburh’  may  have  been  a convenient  West  Saxon  poetical 
form  of  ‘Brunanwerc’,  the  real  name  as  recorded  by  Symeon,  who  also  used  the  name 
Weondun’  or  ‘Wendun’,  perhaps  for  Win-dun , which  again  may  have  been  elliptical  for 
‘hill  on  Win-hdth ’,  or  the  like.  The  present  Wendel  Hill,  near  Barwick-in-Elmet,  a 
different  feature,  may  have  some  relationship  with  the  other  ‘Win-’  names.  However, 
Ekwall  derived  Weondune  (dative)  from  a nominative  Weoduri  - ‘holy  hill’.32 

Hath-leah  (now  Headley)  is  a settlement  on  Bramham  Moor,  which  may  have  been 
used  by  Olaf  for  his  battlecamp. 

Vm(u)skogar  refers  to  the  woods  by  the  River  Vina  in  an  Old  Norse  form.  An  English 
name  for  one  nearby  forest  is  (and  long  has  been)  Hazel  Wood.  However,  the  ancient 
name  for  Openrakes  Beck  may  really  have  been  Wina,  or  the  like,  in  Old  English,  even 
if  ultimately  of  British  origin.  An  alternative  English  name  for  these  woods  would  be 
Win-wudu;  but  this  is  not  in  direct  evidence. 

It  can  never  have  been  a British  or  English  custom  to  ‘hazel  a field’  - hasla  voll  - 
before  a battle.  Yet  it  could  have  been  done  with  such  as  Thorolf  and  Egil  in  the 
advance  camp.  However,  one  feels  that  it  could  only  have  been  worth  while  in  the 
realisation  that  Olaf,  in  spite  of  what  the  saga  says  about  him,  was  also  a Northman, 
and  not  king  of  the  Scots. 

Winwaed 

Bede  described  how  a battle  was  fought  in  the  region  called  ‘Loidis’  (Leeds),  by  a river 
called  ‘Winwaed’;  against  the  odds,  King  Oswy  of  Northumbria  crushed  the  mighty 
force  assembled  by  Penda  of  Mercia.33  No  such  river  is  known,  so,  like  ‘Vinheicihr’,  the 
site  of  the  battle  has  attracted  much  scholarly  speculation.  It  seems  pretty  certain  that 
Bede  did  not  know  the  precise  details  with  regard  to  location  and  was  simply  repeating 
information  as  received;  hence  one  might  suspect  his  spelling.  The  hostile  situation 
arose  because  Penda  had  been  harrying  in  Northumbria;  Oswy  tried  to  buy  him  off 
with  great  treasure,  but  Penda  refused  so  that  the  Bernicians  were  forced  to  face  him 
in  battle,  although  hugely  outnumbered.  The  Northumbrians  were  depleted  because 
the  Deiran  king  Ethelwald  supported  Penda  in  his  endeavours,  although  in  the  event 
held  back  from  taking  part  in  the  battle.  According  to  Bede:  ‘This  battle  was  fought 
close  by  the  River  Winwaed,  which  at  the  time  was  swollen  by  heavy  rains  and  had 
flooded  the  surrounding  country:  as  a result,  many  more  were  drowned  while 


32.  Ekwall  op  cit  p.507. 

33.  Sherley-Price  L.  (translated),  R.  E.  Latham  (revised)  - Bede:  A History  of  the  English  Church  and  People  - 
Harmondsworth  1976  p.  1 83  (Book  III,  24). 
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attempting  to  escape  than  perished  by  the  sword’.  The  date  was  the  15th  November, 
655. 51  There  is  a remarkable  resemblance  to  one  aspect  of  the  battle  of  Towton,  806 
years  later,  for  in  that  too  a large  part  of  a fleeing  army  was  drowned  in  trying  to  cross 
a Hooded  river.  It  is  proposed  here  that  the  same  stream  was  involved  - the  Cock  Beck. 

Nennius  dealt  briefly  with  this  battle.  In  the  copy  of  the  Welsh  Annals  he  dates  it  as 
656  and  Penda’s  death  as  657. 35  Else  it  is  stated  that  ‘Pantha’  was  killed  in  campo  Gai , 
with  the  battle  referred  to  as  strages  Gai  campi  - ‘the  massacre  of  Gai  field’.  6 ‘Gai’ 
probably  represents  the  mutated  form  of  Welsh  cae  - ‘field’;  if  so  campus  merely 
duplicates  it  in  Latin  and  the  real  place-name  has  been  omitted,  making  the  reference 
worthless  here. 

Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  gave  his  usual  peculiar  account  when  discussing  events  in 
Northumbria  in  the  post-Roman  period.  His  aim  was  to  promote  the  Britons  (and 
especially  the  Bretons)  and  one  might  note  his  refusal  to  allow  that  Cadwallon  (his 
‘Cadwallo’)  died  at  Heavenfield  in  634.  According  to  Geoffrey,  Penda  (his  ‘Peanda’) 
was  a mere  vassal  of  Cadwallon  and  he  lost  to  Oswald  there.  His  Welsh  liege  then  had 
to  bring  Oswald  to  battle  at  ‘Burne’,  where  he  defeated  and  killed  him.37  Penda  really 
did  this  at  ‘Maserfelth’,  for  Cadwallon  himself  fell  at  Heavenfield.  Perhaps  ‘Burne’ 
reflects  ‘Denisesburn’,  Bede’s  alternative  name  for  Heave  nfield.  Otherwise  Geoffrey 
might  be  confusing  the  issue  by  an  early  reference  to  a form  of  the  name  of  the  field  of 
the  later  battle  of ‘Brunanburh’.  Elsewhere  a battle  of ‘Brun(e)’  is  chronicled  as  having 
taken  place  in  93839  or  93540  (correctly  937,  being  otherwise  ‘Brunanburh’). 

The  events  leading  to  ‘Winwaed’  are  garbled,  with  Cadwallon  being  represented  as  a 
veritable  ‘Bretwalda’  who,  taking  advice,  allowed  Penda  to  attack  Oswy  so  that  the 
Anglo-Saxons  would  destroy  each  other.41  The  brief  paragraph  describing  the 
encounter  agrees  generally  with  Bede,  except  that  the  river  is  called  ‘Wunued’.  As  with 
much  in  ‘Geoffrey’,  history  is  bent  to  serve  wish  fulfilment. 

The  same  conflict  was  recorded  by  Nennius,  but  with  certain  differences.  While  Bede 
and  the  A.S.C.  make  no  mention  of  any  Celtic  contingents  in  Penda’s  army,  Nennius 
does,12  and  such  presence  has  a certain  liklihood,  in  view  of  the  defeat  and  death  of 
their  former  leader  at  the  hands  of  Oswy’s  brother  and  predecessor,  Oswald.  He  also 
stated  that  before  the  battle  Penda  and  the  British  kings  made  their  way  to  a ‘city’ 
(urbs)  called  ‘Iudeu’.  Bede  made  out  that  Penda’s  army  was  30  times  as  big  as  Oswy’s;  so 
how  could  he  possibly  lose?  Oswy  may  have  already  seized  the  high  ground  and  to  face 
him  Penda  had  to  make  the  difficult  crossing  of  the  Cock  Beck  at,  say,  Aberford. 
Perhaps  they  did  not  all  manage  to  get  over  before  the  ford  became  impassable  due  to 
torrential  November  rain  higher  up  on  Whin  Moor.  Those  over,  although  larger  in 
number,  had  no  room  for  manoevre  when  attacked  by  Oswy,  especially  if  unexpectedly, 
and  paid  the  penalty,  not  only  in  defeat,  but  in  drowning.  Those  still  on  the  south  bank 
could  not  help  and  one  might  surmise  that  among  their  number  was  Cadafael  of 


34.  Ibid  p.  183. 

35.  Morris  J.  (edited  and  translated)  — Nennius:  British  History  and  the  Welsh  Annals  — London  and  Chichester 
1980  pp.46,  87. 

36.  Ibid  pp.39,  79. 

37.  Thorpe  L.  (translated)  - Geoffrey  of  Monmouth:  The  History  of  the  Kings  of  Britain  - London  1969  (1966) 
p.252. 

38.  Morris  op  cit  pp.46,  86. 

Sherley-Price  op  cit  p.142  (Book  III,  1). 

39.  Morris  op  cit  pp.49,  91. 

Williams  ab  Ithel  J.  -Annales  Cambria  - 938  - London  1860  (Rolls  Series  20). 

40.  Ibid  - Bruty  Iywysogion  (The  Chronicles  of  the  Princes)  - 935  - (Rolls  Series  1 7). 

41.  Thorpe  op  cit  - pp. 252-3. 

42.  Morris  op  cit  pp.38,  79,  80. 
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Gwynedd  ‘who  escaped  with  ignominy  to  his  own  land’. 

At  ‘Vinheicihr’  Athelstan  would  have  been  fortunate  not  to  be  overtaken  by  a similar 
fate,  had  he  not  taken  the  precaution  of  seizing  the  high  ground  and  fort  and  manning 
it  with  a vanguard  until  able  to  muster  his  main  forces.  If  one  trusts  Egil’s  Saga,  Olafs 
left  flank  was  first  overcome  by  Athelstan’s  right  battalion,  who  then  rolled  back  their 
opponents  who  were  then  trapped  against  Openrakes  Beck,  and  found  themselves  in 
the  same  constraining  circumstances  as  the  Lancastrians  at  Towton  and  Penda  at 
Winwaed.  They  would  appear  to  have  been  more  fortunate  in  that  this  beck  was  not 
enough  of  a barrier  to  prevent  them  from  crossing  it  in  flight. 

These  arguments  require  that  ‘Winwaed’  is  the  same  river  as  the  ‘Vina’  of  Egil’s 
Saga;  but  is  ‘Winwaed’  a river-name?  Perhaps  it  was  actually  the  name  of  the  ford, 
employing  Old  English  (ge)wced.  But  this  element  is  rare  anyhow  and  virtually  unknown 
in  Northumbrian  place-names \ford  has  been  in  continuous  use  from  earliest  Anglian 
times,  as  in  Aberford  and  Cocksford.  It  can  hardly  be  an  ending  as  found  in  Welsh 
Cynwyd  for  the  English  would  have  picked  this  up  in  an  earlier  version  to  give  ‘Winet’, 
or  the  like,  as  occurred  with  Kennet,  and  indeed  Went!  A way  out  is  to  surmise  that 
Bede  was  misled  into  misrepresenting  “by  a river  near  ‘Winwaed’”  as  “by  a river  called 
‘Winwaed’”.  According  to  the  A.S.C.  the  battle  took  place  at  ‘Winwidfeld’;  the  ‘ford’ 
element  has  disappeared.  This  can  be  interpreted  as  “field  by  (a  forest  called) 
‘Winwid’”.  The  Old  English  name  proper  would  be  Wina-wudu  or  Wina-widu , the  latter 
using  the  form  of  wudu  as  found  in  place-names  like  East  and  West  Witton.  But  the 
lack  of  inflexional  endings  on  both  elements  of  ‘Winwaed’  or  ‘Winwid’  tells  against  this 
and  one  might  then  suspect  that  the  name  is  Celtic.  The  first  element  might  then  be 
equivalent  to  Welsh  gwyn  - ‘white’,  which  has  not  always  been  placed  after  nouns.  Here 
one  may  note  Welsh  place-names  Gwenddwr  and  Gwendraeth,  ‘white-water,  -beach’. 
Here  is  also  the  anomaly  of  the  feminine  form  gwen  being  used  with  masculine  nouns. 
It  is  to  be  noted  that  any  Welsh  words  already  borrowed  into  English  at  the  time  of 
‘Winwaed’  would  precede  the  change  of  Welsh  ‘w-’  to  ‘gw-’,  so,  gwyn  would  be  win.  The 
second  element  of  ‘Winwid’  can  be  interpreted  as  a stage  of  Celtic  vido-,  Welsh  gwydd 
‘trees’.  Hence  ‘Winwid’  could  represent  Welsh  Gwyn  wydd  - ‘white  trees’.  This  may 
have  been  thought  of  as  referring  to  Hazel  Wood,  if  one  considers  that  long  name  on 
Anglesey,  Llanfair  P.G.,  which  incorporates  gwyn  gyll  - ‘white  hazels’!  This  has  taken 
the  ‘win’  element  away  from  the  river-name.  Was  the  Vina  of  Egil’s  Saga  an  early  back- 
formation?  Or  did  the  river  carry  a name  in  parallel  with  the  forest-name?  At  least  the 
‘Vin(u)skogar’  now  looks  more  justifiable. 

The  River  Coquet,  Northumberland,  is  pertinent  to  these  deliberations.  Early  forms 
are  ‘Cocwuda’  (c  1050  Historia  de  S.  Cuthberto),  ‘Coqued’  (1 104-8  Symeon  of  Durham) 
and  ‘Coket’  (1  100-35  Brinkburn).44  The  modern  pronunciation  is  ‘Coke-et’,  dispelling 
derivation  from  ‘cock(bird)’.  The  first  is  clearly  a forest-name  in  Old  English  form, 
while  the  others  suggest  the  persistence  of  an  original  river-name.  Fortunately  the 
name  is  also  known  in  Romano-British  versions.40  They  appear  in  the  ‘Ravenna 
Cosmography’  and  have  been  read  as  representing  coccuveda.  This  can  be  interpreted  in 
Modern  Welsh  as  cochwedd  - ‘red-like’,  i.e.  ‘reddish;  ruddy’.  However,  the  version 
coguveusuron  has  been  considered  to  be  a conflation,  due  to  faulty  reading  from  a map. 
The  component  names  would  then  be  ‘Coccuveda’  and  ‘Isuron’,  for  ‘Isurium’,  the  latter 
now  being  Aldborough  on  the  Ure.  But  this  location  is  far  from  Northumberland  and 
may  be  a reference  to  the  Cock  Beck,  despite  its  small  size.  If  this  were  once  Coc-wed  — 

43.  Ibid. 

44.  Ekwall  op  cit  — p.  12  E 

45.  Rivet  A.  L.  F.  & C.  Smith  - The  Place-Names  of  Roman  Britain  - London  1981  (1979)  p.3  1 1. 
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‘Reddish’  - then  it  is  possible  that  the  Openrakes  Beck  was  once  Win-wed  (from  earlier 
Vindo-veda)  - ‘Whitish’  - which  would  then  justify  Bede’s  ‘Winwaed’.  However,  while 
the  battle  was  fought  near  the  Win-wed , it  must  have  been  the  rising  of  the  Coc-wed  that 
trapped  Penda’s  army.  The  ‘whitish’  nature  of  the  Openrakes  Beck  is  indicated  now  by 
a farmstead  at  its  rises  called  Whitewell(s).  As  with  the  Coquet  in  Northumberland, 
Win-wed  may  have  suggested  that  the  nearby  woods  be  called  Win-wuda,  and  this  may 
even  have  persisted  to  produce  the  Vinuskogar  of  Egil’s  Saga. 

The  evidence  is  increasing  for  the  ‘i ’ of  these  names  being  short;  the  long  ‘i’  of  the 
saga’s  Vinuskogar  is  then  attributable  to  the  Bjarmaland  Vinuskogr  and  the  Vikings’ 
fondness  for  the  grape,  as  illustrated  by  Vinland.  By  these  arguments  the  woods  should 
have  been  rendered  Vinuskogar  and  the  river  Vina.  The  implied  ‘white  stream’  would 
make  a contrast  with  the  main  Bramham  Beck  which  has  been  thought  of  as  Brun(a) 
‘brown  (stream)’.  But  this  is  an  English  name,  which  suggests  a translation  from  a 
Celtic  original,  such  as  Dubh  - ‘dark’  or  Dubh-(g)las  - ‘dark  stream’. 

There  are  two  main  aims  being  pursued  here:  one  is  to  show  how  the  Bramham  Moor 
area  has  been  a traditional  battleground  from  deep  in  the  past;  the  second  is  to 
decipher  more  thoroughly  the  associated  nomenclature.  The  second  aim  is  clearly 
becoming  blurred  as  one  probes  further  back.  The  natural  obscurity  of  greater 
antiquity  is  made  worse  by  contact  with  Dark  Age  Celtic  matters  and  the  ensuing 
chance  of  coming  across  deliberate  word  play,  and  this  gives  rise  to  doubts  as  to  which 
of  alternative  versions  or  possible  meanings  of  an  element  or  name  was  primary. 

Maserfelth 

y r 

In  this  battle  (642)  King  Oswald  lost  to  Penda,  was  killed  and  his  body  mutilated.  It 
is  normally  associated  with  Oswestry,  because  this  means  ‘Oswald’s  tree’,  perhaps 
referring  to  the  pole  set  up  by  heathen  Penda,  to  which  Oswald’s  extremities  were 
attached.  But  Oswestry  is  an  odd  place  for  these  two  to  have  had  a pitched  battle.  How 
did  Oswald  succeed  in  traversing  all  of  Penda’s  territory  with  no  resistance  being 
recorded?  Bede  named  the  battleground  as  ‘Maserfelth’,  an  unknown  place,  but  one 
might  deduce  that  ‘maser’  is  a corruption  of  Welsh  maestir  - ‘open  country,  plain’-  or 
the  like.  One  cannot  adduce  any  evidence  for  this  element  on  Bramham  Moor, 
although  the  cae  associated  with  ‘Winwaed’  above  may  be  relevant  in  view  of ‘maes’  and 
‘felth’,  and  one  is  bound  to  ask  why  the  ‘Annales  Cambriae’  called  this  battlefield 
‘Cocboys’  or  ‘Chochui’.47  Taking  the  second  to  be  truer,  the  ‘-ui’  would  represent 
Welsh  Gwy  and  -wy  as  found  in  river-names  like  Wye,  Conway,  Medway,  etc.,  so  that 
Cochwy  would  mean  ‘River  Cock’.  Otherwise  it  may  have  reference  to  an  earlier  version 
of  Coch-(g)wydd  (i.e.  ‘Coc-wid’)  - ‘Cock  Wood’  - in  which  case  ‘Cocboys’  will  have 
translated  gwydd  into  French  bois  - ‘forest’.  A battle  here  between  Northumbria  and 
Mercia  would  make  more  sense,  especially  as  Bede  suggested  that  the  pagans  had  been 
in  possession  of  Elmet  after  Hatfield. 48  Subsequent  to  Maserfelth  Penda  harried  more 
widely  in  Northumbria;49  the  battle  at  Winwaed  against  Oswy  was  a rematch.  One 
should  appreciate  that,  even  if  at  the  same  site,  a different  name  was  necessary  for 
distinguishing  purposes.  In  this  case  ‘Oswald’s  tree’  will  have  been  set  up  initially  as  he 
did  at  Heavenfield,  but  here  became  a trophy  of  the  Mercians.  Oswestry  is  perhaps 
where  it  finally  came  to  rest,  tucked  away  in  the  Welsh  marches. 


46.  Sherley-Price  op  cit  — p.  1 56  (Book  III,  9). 

47.  Williams  op  cit  - 644. 

Morris  op  cit  pp.46,  86  gives  Cogfry  and  Cocboy  resp. 

48.  Sherley-Price  op  cit  - p . 138  (book  II,  20). 

49.  Ibidp.  167  (Book  III,  16). 
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Gwen  Ystrad 

At  this  battle  Urien  Rheged  fought  and  defeated  the  men  of  ‘Prydein’.  They 
surrendered  ‘on  a blood-stained  strand,  relinquishing  their  arms  and,  at  the  end,  stand 
at  the  ford,  white  with  fear  ...’  In  the  past  Winsterdale,  Gala  Water  and  Wensleydale 
have  been  suggested  for  ‘Gwen  Ystrad’,  all  without  conviction.50  A further  point  of  note 
is  that  the  fording-place  of  surrender  was  before  ‘hoary  weirs’  where  the  waters 
‘washed  the  tails  of  their  horses’.  The  shingle  was  at  ‘Garanwynion’.51  If  one  takes  the 
‘G-’  to  be  a mutation,  then  the  name  may  contain  the  same  element  as  in 
‘Garrindewar’,  which  W.  J.  Watson  thought  to  be  later  recorded  as  ‘Carnedewar’ 
(1642),  near  Callander,  Scotland.52  The  word  would  then  be  Welsh  cam  - ‘heap,  cairn’, 
so  the  vanquished  will  have  surrendered  at  Carnwynion  - ‘the  cairn  of  Gwynion\ 

This  battle  has  previously  been  located  near  Carlisle  on  two  grounds:  a trend  to 
associate  all  events  relating  to  Urien  and  his  kingdom  Rheged  with  the  lands  around 
the  Solway  Firth,  and  identification  of  ‘Idon’  as  the  River  Eden.  There  are  good  enough 
reasons  for  this,  but  they  should  not  be  regarded  as  exclusive.  ‘Gwynion’  should 
immediately  make  one  suspicious  of  association  with  the  River  ‘Vina’  again.  In  the 
poetry  Urien  is  linked  with  Catterick  (‘Catraeth’)53  and  it  is  imagined  that  he  marched 
north  from  there  to  meet  the  Piets  in  battle.  But  the  enemy  could  have  been  called 
“men  of ‘Prydein’”,  not  because  they  were  Piets,  but  because  they  were  surprisingly  ‘of 
Britain’,  and  not  the  proper  foe,  the  Anglo-Saxons.  In  this  case  Urien  marched  south 
down  Leeming  Lane  and  Rudgate  to  Bramham  Moor,  while  the  enemy  approached 
from  the  south.  Urien  is  said  to  have  stationed  his  men  so  that  there  could  be  no 
retreat  either  for  them  or  the  enemy.  This  could  imply  that  Urien  had  got  some  of  his 
men  beyond  the  positions  taken  up  by  their  foes  so  that  in  effect  they  were  cutting 
each  other  off.  In  the  event  the  “men  of  ‘Prydein’”,  as  later  did  Penda’s  troops,  found 
themselves  pressed  back  against  the  swollen(?)  Cock  Beck,  but  were  more  fortunate  in 
being  allowed  to  surrender. 

If  Gwen  Ystrad  refers  to  the  Openrakes  Beck,  or  indeed  any  other  of  the  streams 
rising  on  Whin  Moor,  then  ystrad  is  hardly  a suitable  description,  since  it  implies  ‘broad 
valley’;  it  is  hence  suspect.  In  Wales,  and  associated  with  the  north  end  of  Offa’s  Dyke, 
is  the  place-name  Gwaenyscor  - ‘moor  of  the  camp’.  This  would  certainly  suit 
Bramham  Moor,  which  has  Camp  Hill  on  it.  Even  without  this,  one  might  infer  that 
the  ‘gwen-’  here  has  at  least  been  influenced  by  Welsh  gwaun  - ‘moor’. 

The  Old  Welsh  of  the  poem  has  the  spelling  Ystrat.  Rather  than  having  the  sense 
‘valley’,  it  may  represent  the  borrowing  of  Latin  strata  ‘road’.  In  this  case  Gwen  Ystrat 
would  mean  ‘white  (Roman)  road’,  referring  to  the  colour  of  the  stones  with  which  it 
was  metalled,  again  the  local  ones  of  Bramham  Moor.  Elsewhere  (Line  29)  Urien  is 
said  to  have  contended  with  his  foes  at  Llech  Wen  - ‘white  slab’,  but  Morris-Jones 
emended  this  to  Llech  Velen  - ‘yellow  slab’.54  His  main  reason  for  doing  this  is  a gloss 
alongside,  namely  ‘Galystem’,  which  he  with  justification  took  to  be  a corruption  of 
Old  English  geolu-stan  - ‘yellow  stone’.  This  might  indeed  be  considered  as  suitable  to 

50.  Morris-Jones,  Sir  John  - Y Cymmrodor,  Vol  XXVIII,  Taliesin  - London  1918  p.161.  Gweith  Gwen  Ystrat 

(poem).  In  this  prydein  is  emended  to prydyn. 

51.  Ibid 

Watson  W.  J.  — The  History  of  the  Celtic  Place-Names  of  Scotland  — Edinburgh  and  London  1926  p.344. 

52.  Ibid  p.265. 

53.  Morris-Jones  op  cit  p.68,  p.171.  Uryen  Yrechwydd  (poem). 

54.  Ibid  p.  165. 

Williams,  Sir  Ifor  (Ed.  & annotated)  & J.  E.  Caerwyn  Williams  (English  version)  - The  Poems  of  Taliesin 

- Dublin  1968  pp.26  & 41.  They  contest  the  interpretation  of  Morris-Jones  here. 
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describe  the  yellowish  tinge  of  magnesian  limestone.  However  (Line  15),  we  are  told 
that  ‘Defending  Gwen  Ystrat  were  seen  a low  rampart,  and  dejected  tired  men.’  This 
may  seem  an  unsuitable  description  for  both  a ‘valley’  and  a ‘road’,  and  makes  Gwaen 
Yscor  seem  additionally  attractive,  with  reference  to  Camp  Hill  on  top  of  Bramham 
Moor.  Yet  in  the  next  two  lines  (17  & 18),  ‘At  the  gate  of  the  ford  I saw  bloodstained 
men  laying  down  their  arms  before  hoary  weirs’.  This  ‘gate  of  the  ford’  (drws  ryt)  might 
be  understood  as  an  opening,  rather  than  a structure,  just  such  a gap  as  is  found 
between  Becca  Banks  and  the  Rein  at  Aberford.  One  can  interpret  the  descriptions  as 
those  of  an  army  that  had  been  pressed  back  against  a river  with  a ford.  This  is  why 
‘The  waves  washed  the  tails  of  their  horses’.  The  same  incident  at  ‘Garanwynion’ 
occurs  in  the  ninth  century  poem  ‘Armes  Prydein’  where  warriors  were  so  hard  pressed 
and  closely  packed  that  they  were  ‘front  against  back’.55  One  might  interpret  the 
engagement  as  at  first  being  a defence  of  Gwaen  Yscor  (Moor  of  the  Gamp)  to  prevent 
advance  southwards  by  Urien  along  Gwaen  Ystrat  (Road  of  the  Moor)  or  Gwen  Ystrat 
(White  Road).  The  exhausted  defenders  were  driven  from  their  defensive  position  at 
Llech  Wen  (White  Slab)  or  Llech  Velen  (yellow  slab)  to  be  pressed  back  to  the  river  at 
Carnwynion  (Shingle  of  the  Cairn  of  Gwynion).  They  surrendered  there  with  their 
‘hands  on  cross’.  This  detail  in  itself  makes  it  less  likely  that  the  opponents  were  Piets, 
who  would  hardly  be  Christians  in  the  6th  century,  and  justifies  identifying  them  as 
Britons  from  the  south. 

Such  a yellow  rock  can  be  seen  to  be  present  just  south  of  the  Cock  Beck  at  Aberford. 
The  road  called  Roman  Ridge  cuts  right  through  it,  and  it  can  be  viewed  in  section 
supporting  buildings  on  either  side.  It  seems  clear  that  the  Roman  builders  of  this  road 
will  not  have  tolerated  such  a bump  and  must  have  made  the  first  cut.  The  enigmatic 
‘gate  of  the  ford’  would  then  refer  to  the  ‘gateway’  provided  by  this  cutting  through  the 
magnesium  limestone.  The  circumstances  of  the  poem  are  then  fulfilled  by  this  ridge 
of  rock  with  its  opening.  (Was  this  indeed  the  ‘low  rampart?)  Resorting  again  to  the 
proposition  that  Urien  had  got  men  south  of  the  Cock,  then  the  southern  ‘Britons’, 
perhaps  retreating  or  even  fleeing  from  an  encounter  up  on  the  heath,  made  for  the 
ford,  but  found  their  way  blocked  by  a hostile  battalion  manning  the  yellow  rock  ridge. 
Being  unable  to  break  through  and  ever  crammed  onto  the  strip  between  the  two 
obstacles,  their  position  would  be  hopeless.  The  formal  surrender  would  not  be  here, 
but  further  north.  This  could  have  been  near  a cairn  towards  Bramham  Moor  called 
‘Garanwynion’,  and  a version  of  the  terminology  is  perhaps  still  preserved  in  ‘Garnet 
Lane’.  Yet  why  was  there  ‘shingle’  at  ‘Garanwynion’?  Perhaps  this  relates  to  Welsh 
graean  - ‘gravel’.  Towards  the  north  end  of  Aberford  itself  is  ‘Green  Hill’;  was  this 
derived  from  graen? 

Castellum  Guinnion 

This  is  one  of  the  12  victories  of  King  Arthur  contained  in  the  ‘History  of  the  Britons’ 
of  Nennius.56  It  is  stated  that  the  battle  took  place  in  castello  Guinnion,  and  one  would 
expect  castellum  to  refer  to  a Roman  fort.  However,  it  has  also  been  called  ‘Tor 

r n 

Guinnion’,  which  could  be  a reference  to  ‘Win-heath’. : ' The  ‘-ion’  is  a suffix  found  in 
British  Celtic  place-names.  As  in  the  other  1 1 battles  very  little  detail  is  given,  except 
that  here  the  enemy  was  put  to  flight  with  great  slaughter  and  that  Arthur  bore  the 
image  of  St.  Mary  on  his  shoulder.  The  latter  is  due  to  confusion  between  ‘ shoulder’  - 

55.  Morris-Jones  op  cit  p.  165. 

56.  Morris  op  cit  pp.35,  76. 

57.  Carruthers  L.J.  — People  Called  Cumbri  p.67  claims  ‘Tor’  without  giving  a provenance. 
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Welsh ysgwydd  - and  ‘shield’  - Old  Welsh yscwyt  (from  Latin  scutum).  (A  similar 
confusion  occurred  with  Arthur’s  description  at  the  12th  battle  - Mount  Badon). 
Guinnion  is  the  8th  battle.  It  is  assumed  that  all  of  this  series  of  battles  were  fought 
against  the  Anglo-Saxons  which,  apart  from  chronological  considerations,  would 
distinguish  them  from  Gwen  Ystrad. 

Apart  from  Badon,  all  the  other  1 1 are  considered  to  have  taken  place  in  the  north, 
with  the  one  near  the  mouth  of  the  River  ‘Glein’  probably  referring  to  the  Glen  in 
Northumberland,  a tributary  of  the  Till.  This  is  reasonable  enough  if  considered  to  be 
against  the  sons  of  Hengest,  or  their  successors,  who  were  active  in  the  area  near  the 
Wall.  Yet  reference  to  the  Lincolnshire  Glen  seems  more  likely.  It  now  joins  the 
Welland  just  before  this  reaches  the  Wash,  where  earlier  would  have  been  an  extensive 
fen,  unsuitable  for  a battlefield.  But  nearby  is  Bourne;  a battle  at  ‘Brun(n)e’  might 
have  been  confused  with  this  and  then  come  to  be  considered  ‘near  the  mouth  of  the 
River  Glen’.  Comparison  with  ‘Brune’  then  allows  that  the  battle  was  really  near  the 
Bramham  Beck,  as  argued  above. 

The  one  apparently  firm  rock  upon  which  Arthur’s  1 1 battles  are  fixed  in  the  border 
region,  if  not  entirely  in  south  Scotland,  is  the  one  at  Cat  Coit  Celidon  — ‘Battle  of 
Caledonian  Wood’.  The  Welsh  for  Caledonia  is  Celyddon  and  the  battle-name  would 
seem  to  involve  this.  But  ‘Caledonia’  has  normally  always  referred  to  Pictland,  i.e. 
north  of  the  Forth,  where  Arthur  can  never  have  fought  the  Anglo-Saxons.  A more 
accurate  name  for  this  battle  may  have  been  picked  up  by  Geoffrey,  who  described  how 
Arthur  and  Hoel  relieved  the  town  of ‘Kaerluideoit’  (surely  ‘Kaerluidcoit’)  which  was 
being  besieged  by  pagans.  ‘This  town  is  situated  on  a hill  between  two  rivers  in  the 
province  of  Lindsey:  it  is  called  by  another  name,  Lincoln.’  After  a crushing  defeat  the 
foe,  some  slain  and  others  drowned  in  the  rivers,  took  refuge  in  Caledon  Wood,  where 
they  were  hemmed  in  by  the  Britons,  eventually  to  surrender  both  themselves  and 
their  booty. The  two  rivers  meeting  at  Lincoln  are  the  Witham  and  the  Till  (although 
it  does  not  lie  between  them).  In  view  of  this,  perhaps  one  might  read  ‘Kaerlindcoit’  - 
‘Fort  of  Lind  Wood’,  which  could  alternatively  be  expressed  as  ‘Caerlindon’,  and  then 
possibly  corrupted  at  an  early  date  to  ‘Caledon’.  It  is  suggested  that  the  Romano- 
British  name  for  Lincoln  ‘Lindon’  - refers  to  its  rivers,  which  themselves  were  based  on 
tree-names.  Witham  reflects  Celtic  vidu-  - ‘trees’-  while  Till  is  derived  from  the  lime- 
tree  or  linden,  either  by  way  of  Latin  tilia  or  a Celtic  form  related  to  Gaelic  teile.  Hence 
Arthur’s  7th  battle  could  have  taken  place  at  Lincoln,  with  the  ‘lindon’  element  being 
confused  in  the  Dark  Ages  with  Old  English  for  ‘lime-tree’,  i.e.  lind , especially  the 
adjectival  form  linden.  The  battle-name  could  be  modernised  to  Cad  Goed  Caerlindon  - 
‘ Battle  of  Caerlindon  Wood’  - and  with  Lincoln  alternatively  called  Caerlindgoed  - ‘Fort 
of  the  lime  wood’.  Of  the  three  English  place-names  Linwood  (i.e.  Old  English  lind(en)- 
wudu)  it  can  be  indicated  that  two  are  in  Lincolnshire,  one  each  near  Market  Rasen 
and  Tattershall.  One  might  note  that  the  recurrence  of  the  river-names  Glen  and  Till, 
as  well  as  the  island  Lindisfarne,  in  north  Northumberland  reflects  folk  movement  out 
of  Lincolnshire,  perhaps  Britons  displaced  by  the  Anglo-Saxons. 

What  of  the  other  names  of  Arthur’s  12  battles?  Four  are  said  to  have  taken  place 
beside  the  River  ‘Dubglas’.  Sticking  to  the  latitude  of  the  Humber  basin  allows  that  the 
Douglas  in  Lancashire  is  meant.  Yet  taking  note  of  the  earlier  suggestion  that 
Bramham  Beck  may  have  been  ‘Brune’  in  Old  English,  then  ‘dark  stream’  may  mean 
that  these  battles  took  place  nearby.  If  so  it  is  necessary  to  assume  that  the  ‘district  of 
Linnuis’  where  they  occurred,  does  not  represent  Lennox  or  Lindsey,  but  rather  a 
corruption  of ‘Loidis’.  i.e.  Leeds,  and  it  may  have  been  deliberate. 


58.  Thorpe  op  cit  pp.  191-2.  According  to  ‘Geoffrey’  his  ‘Caledon  Wood’  was  near  to  Lincoln! 
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I his  might  then  be  an  indication  that  Geoffrey’s  placing  of  the  battle  in  Lindsey  and 
at  Lincoln  is  a red  herring;  perhaps  his  place-name  was  correct  as  ‘Kaerluidcoit’.59 
One’s  attention  is  then  drawn  to  the  place-name  Lead,  on  the  Cock  Beck  east  of 
Aberford,  and  with  residual  stands  of  woodland  nearby.  Apart  from  forms  like  ‘Lede’, 
‘Lied’  and  ’Leade’,  it  also  occurred  as  ‘Ledewudheved’  and  ‘Leddewdeheued',  this 
meaning  ‘Lead  Wood  Hill’.  For  strictly  linguistic  reasons,  Ekwall  suggested  Old 
English  hleo-wudu , contracted  to  hleodu .6  But  from  the  discussion  above  can  now  be 
suggested  that  ‘Lede-wudu’  could  transcribe/translate  an  early  Welsh  ‘Luidcoit’,  as  in 
‘Geoffr  ey\  The  fort  woidd  also  be  ‘Caerluidon’  (hence  ‘Caledon,  Celydden’),  with 
‘Luidon’  bearing  an  analogous  relationship  to  the  district  called  Leeds  (Bede’s 
‘Loidis’  ) as  that  of ‘Lindon’  to  ’Lindis’  (now  Lindsey). 

The  spellings  of  Leeds,  Lead,  Ledsham  and  Ledston  should  relate  to  very  early 
adoption  of  the  term  into  English,  i.e.  before  the  British  sound  changed  from  being  a 
simple  ‘-e-\  Leeds  may  at  one  stage  have  been  erroneously  considered  to  be  a forest 
name  by  residual  Celtic  speakers,  in  the  sense  llwyd goed  - ‘grey  wood’.  In  Old  English 
translation  this  ‘grey’  would  give  har,  i.e.  ‘hoary’.  This  ‘grey  forest’  is  indeed  recorded  as 
a place-name  just  north  of  Leeds  city,  namely  as  Harewood.61  Harehills  in  Leeds  itself 
may  be  due  to  the  same  misconception.  The  ‘-ui-’  of  the  British  forms  represents  a 
sound  approaching  Welsh  llwyd  - ‘grey,  hoary,  brown’.  The  notion  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
force  being  trapped  in  the  wood  seems  to  have  been  suggested  by  a pun,  namely  lluydd 
- ‘ army,  host’.  In  view  of  the  above,  the  two  rivers  Geoffrey’s  ‘Caerluidcoit’  was 
between  should  again  be  the  Bramham  and  Cock  Beck  systems.  One  might  also  note 
the  recurring  theme  of  the  drowning  of  the  fleeing  foe  and  the  ever-present  forest. 
The  absence  of  ‘-s’  suggests  that  ‘Kaerluidcoit’  and  ‘Kaerluidon’  are  to  be  associated 
with  the  name  Lead,  rather  than  Leeds. 

Of  the  rest  the  rivers  Tribruit  and  Bassas  resist  identification,  but  the  1 1th,  ‘Mount 
Agned’,  bears  all  the  signs  of  a convoluted  history;  yet  it  can  be  unwound.  Working 
backwards  one  can  start  with  Latin  agn(us)  - iamb'  - so  the  hill  becomes  ‘Lam(b)ed’. 
This  ‘lam’  represents  Old  English  learn  (dative)  - ‘glades’  or  ‘woodlands’  - but  in  itself 
it  disguises  British  lem  (now  Welsh  llyj  - ‘elm-trees').  ‘Agned’  or  ‘Lamed’  or  ’Lemet’  is 
hence  a nature-name,  a hill-name  derived  from  a tree-name.  One  can  see  it  applied  not 
so  far  away  in  names  like  Ashton-under-Lyne  (near  Manchester)  and  Newcastle-under- 
Lyme,  both  named  from  being  overlooked  by  hill  areas  once  called  ‘elms’.  Near  the 
latter  Audlem  and  Burslem  incorporate  the  same  element.  But  Mount  Agned  is  most 
likely  to  have  reference  to  the  wooded  hilly  district  known  as  Elmet,  with  the  ‘elm’,  like 
the  iind’  in  Lincoln,  being  somehow  linked  with  the  Germanic  tree-name.  Considering 
the  proximity  of  Barwick-  and  Sherburn-in-Elmet  it  is  just  possible  that  this  concerns  a 
battle  on  Bramham  Moor,  although  a locality  south  of  the  Cock  Beck  would 
provisionally  seem  more  likely. 

In  some  copies  of  ‘Nennius'  Mount  Agned  is  alternatively  called  ‘Breguoin’  or 
‘Bregomion’.  There  is  also  a reference  to  a battle  of ‘Brewyn’  in  Welsh  literature  when 
dealing  with  Urien’s  successes  against  the  Anglo-Saxons  until  he  was  murdered  by  one 
of  his  own  side  while  besieging  the  foe  on  the  island  of ‘Medcaut’.  The  form  ‘Brewyn’ 
makes  identification  of  Urien’s  battleground  with  the  Roman  fort  of  ‘Bremenium’  in 


59.  The  confusiion  with  Eincoln  could  not  have  been  Geoffrey’s,  but  by  some  earlier  source  of  his.  By  some 
quirk  Cacrlwytgoed  (from  Caerluitcoil)  is  still  used,  even  in  Modern  Welsh,  for  Eincoln. 

60.  Ekwall  op  cit  p.29 1 . 

Smith  A.  H.  - Place-Names  of  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  Part  4 - 1961  - considered  this  phonologicallv 
improbable. 

6 1 . Ekwall  op  cit  p.2 1 9. 
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Redesdale,  Northumberland,  attractive.  However  ‘Breguoin’  or  ‘Bregomion’  as  they 
stand  could  not  be  ‘Bremenium’;  but  ‘Breguoin’  itself  could  certainly  lead  to  ‘Brewyn’. 
Hence,  both  Urien’s  and  Arthur’s  battles  could  have  been  at  the  same  place.  The  first 
element  is  Welsh  bre  - ‘hill’  - now  mainly  fossilised  in  compounds  like  moel-fre , but 
surviving  in  Scots  as  ‘brae’.  ‘Bregomion’  could  be  corrupt  for  ‘Breguoinion’  and  then  a 
parallel  to  ‘Tor  Guinnion’,  while  ‘Breguoin’  is  the  same,  but  lacking  the  suffix.  The 
‘guoin’  actually  suggests  that  the  ‘guin’  or  gwyn  in  these  examples  may  have  been 
substituted  by  gwaun  -‘moor’  - as  discussed  above  under  ‘Gwen  Ystrad’,  so  that 
‘Breguoin’  becomes  bre-  (g)waun.  This  compounding  of  ‘moor  with  hill’  takes  one 
straight  back  to  the  ‘hill’  and  ‘heath’  discussed  above  under  ‘Vinheiclhr’.  The  developed 
form  ‘Brewyn’  inclines  one  to  see  this  as  one  source  of  the  Anglicised  ‘Brun’  discussed 
above  in  connection  with  ‘Brunanburh’. 

Thus  is  it  conceivable  that  up  to  8 of  the  12  battles  could  have  taken  place  on  or 
near  Bramham  Moor.  Yet  they  may  represent  different  names  for  the  same  conflict,  or 
perhaps,  especially  in  the  case  of  ‘Dubglas’,  separate  phases  of  it. 62  One  might  recall 
how  ‘Garan(g)wynion’  was  associated  with  ‘Gwen  Ystrad’.  This  contains  the  same 
element  as  found  in  ‘Fort  Guinnion’.  They  appear  to  be  the  same  place  but  can  hardly 
be  the  same  battle  since  Urien  would  be  operating  many  decades  after  any  ‘Arthur’ 
was  active.  On  the  other  hand  it  might  appear  that  Urien’s  battlegrounds  of  ‘Gwen 
Ystrad’  and  ‘Brewyn’  again  refer  to  the  same  place,  but  not  to  the  same  battle,  since 
one  was  against  the  ‘men  of  Prydein’. 


Comments,  Reservations  and  Conclusions 

The  environs  of  Bramham  Moor  are  claimed  above  to  have  been  a traditional  area  for 
battles.  Even  earlier  battles  could  be  adduced  here,  but  full  treatment  has  been 
deferred.  Among  these  are  the  encounters  at  Joyous  Gard,  Castle  of  Maidens  and 
Lonazep.  One  might  note  the  prominence  of  the  ‘white  hand’  pun,  ‘Joyous’  is  llawen , 
while  ‘white  hand’  is  Haw  wen , Tor  Guinnion  can  then  be  seen  to  fit,  not  only  as 
masculine  tor  gwyn  - ‘white  break’  (the  ‘gateway  at  llech  wen?)  - but  in  the  feminine  as 
tor  wen  - ‘white  palm’.  It  is  written  that  ‘Joyous  Gard’  became  ‘Dolorous  Gard’;  it  is 
then  to  be  noted  that  tor  (g)wyn  means  ‘hill  of  grief.  This  is  but  a sample  of  the  word- 
play.63 Some  battles  were  not  on  the  moor  itself,  although  close  by,  but,  it  would 
appear  from  the  argument,  that  1 1 of  Arthur’s  12  battles,  as  reported  by  Nennius,  were 
fought  thereabouts,  even  though  evidence  for  this  in  some  cases  (e.g.  Bassas  and 
Tribruit)  is  relatively  flimsy.  The  names  probably  all  pertain  to  the  same  battle!  (Or,  in 


62.  Thorpe  op  cit  pp.  189-90,  242.  On  two  occasions  a river  Douglas  is  mentioned  in  ‘Geoffrey’,  apparently 
not  far  from  York.  The  first  is  relevant  here  in  that  Arthur  marches  on  York,  but  is  brought  to  battle  by 
an  army  of  ‘Saxons,  Piets  and  Scots’  under  the  command  of  Colgrin,  and  it  is  oddly  stated  after  the 
river-name  that  ‘both  sides  stood  in  grave  danger  for  their  lives’.  (Could  this  indeed  be  the  same  battle 
as  that  covered  by  Nennius?)  Upon  defeat  Colgrin  fled  to  York,  where  Arthur  besieged  him.  A relieving 
force  under  Colgrin’s  brother  Baldulf  halted  10  miles  from  York  and  prepared  to  make  a surprise  night 
attack  on  the  besiegers.  But  they  were  ambushed  and  annihilated.  Baldulf  himself  survived  and  entered 
York  by  a ruse.  News  of  the  approach  of  a further  massive  relieving  force  constrained  Arthur  to  abandon 
the  siege.  Points  to  note  are  that  there  were  at  least  two  engagements  here  beside  the  Douglas.  York  to 
Bramham  is  about  6 statute  miles,  and  the  ruse  of  Baldulf  disguising  himself  as  a minstrel  to  enter  the 
enemies  camp  recurs  more  elaborately  with  ‘Analaf  in  William  of  Malmesbury’s  account  of  the  Battle 
of  Brunanburh. 

Stephenson  op  cit  p.l  14. 

63.  Strachey,  Sir  E. (edited ).-  Le  Morte  Darthur:  Sir  Thomas  Malory’s  Book  - London  1904  (passim.). 
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some  cases,  phases  of  a series  of  engagements.)  Indeed  a number  of  points  raised, 
especially  when  dealing  with  earlier  battles,  might  appear  unconvincing  if  viewed  in 
isolation,  but  should  be  considered  against  the  whole  tenor  of  the  argument. 

One  of  the  main  confusions  in  these  matters  is  the  use  of  different  names,  not  only 
for  different  battles  at  the  same  place,  but  for  the  same  battle.  Such  multiplicity  is 
plainly  in  evidence  at  ‘Brunanburh1  and  ‘Fort  Guirmion’,  and  can  be  seen  elsewhere, 
e.g.  at  Heavenfield,  also  called  ‘Denisesburn1  and  ‘CantscauF,  and  at  Hatfield,  also 
called  ‘Meicen1.  This  sort  of  thing  plainly  goes  beyond  the  need  felt  for  each  side  to  use 
its  own  name;  there  seems  to  be  an  impulse  for  disparate  groups  to  apply  names  of 
their  own,  to  the  detriment  of  later  historical  research.  The  situation  has  been  further 
confounded  regarding  earlier  events  by  deliberate  play  on  words  by  Celtic  speakers, 
leading  to  immediate  and  continuing  confusion  among  their  scholarly  successors, 
whatever  their  cultural  background. 

One  might  add  further  relevant  examples.  The  ‘lamb’  pun  may  have  been  extended 
from  ‘elms1  and  ‘lam1  to  a precursor  of  Welsh  oen  (plural  wyn)  - ‘lamb1.  Thus  ‘Brewyn' 
could  be  understood  as  Bre-oen  - ‘lamb  hill1  (or  Bre-wyn  - ‘lambs  hill1)  and  then 
extended  to  Bre-Owain  - ‘Owen’s  hill’  - with  an  allusion  to  the  son  of  Urien.  Moving 
back  into  Arthurian  times  proper,  the  form  ‘Breguoin1  could  be  taken  as  Bre-  (G)awain 

- ‘Gawain’s  hill’  - and  explain  why  it  was  speciFically  he  of  all  Arthur’s  knights  who  was 
implacable  in  his  desire  to  see  Lancelot  dislodged  from  his  ‘castle1  of  Joyous  Card. 
Indeed,  ‘Breguoin1  as  Bre-gwaen  would  reflect  the  ‘hill-heath1  confusion  still  in  evidence 
when  considering  Vinheidhr.  It  is  particularly  to  be  noted  that  as  Tristram  approached 
Castle  of  Maidens  he  found  himself  in  the  company  of ‘Bragwaine1,  Isoud’s  companion. 
This  seems  to  be  an  actual  personification  of ‘Breguoin1.  One  might  note  that  Tristram 
awoke  to  find  Bragwaine  there  beside  him,  and  then  kept  her  with  him  before 
eventually  going  off  to  abduct  Isoud.  In  other  words  he  was  at  Breguoin. 

‘Breguoin1  (Bre-gwyn)  is  another  way  of  saying  Tor-gwyn  - ‘grievance  hill  — otherwise 
the  ‘dolorous  tower1  or  ‘-mountain1.  ‘Geoffrey1  states  that  this  is  also  the  ‘Castle  of 
Maidens1  or  ‘Mount  Agned1.  One  might  then  be  inclined  to  see  the  place  as  being  on 
Bramham  Moor,  and  otherwise  more  brightly  named  in  other  contexts  as  Tor-law(w)en 

- ‘joyful-1  or  ‘white-hand  hill1.  The  name  ‘Dolorous  Card’  (or  ‘-Keep’)  - may  be  derived 
from  Welsh  cadwyn  - ‘chain,  bond’  - but  also  cad-wyn  - ‘white  battle1  - then  cadw-wyn  - 
‘white  keep1  and  cadwgwyn  - ‘grievous  keep1.  They  were  all  the  same  place  - perhaps 
Gamp  Hill.  The  ‘Castle  of  Maidens1  idea  could  have  been  reinforced  by  a bilingual  mor- 
wyn  combining  Old  English  mor  - ‘moor1  and  Welsh  gwyn  - ‘white1  - to  give  ‘white  moor1 
and  reflect  Whin  Aloor  and  Vinheidhr ; Welsh  morwyn  means  ‘virgin1.  One  of  the  maidens 
could  have  been  Guinevere,  who  was  prized  for  her  chastity,  the  breach  of  which  was 
the  cause  of  the  eventual  hostility  between  Arthur  and  Lancelot.  In  this  respect  one 
might  indicate  the  Welsh  form  of  her  name,  Gwenhwyfar,  which  could  have  borne  the 
sense  ‘white  heifer1,  an  aspect  of  the  ‘white  cow1  syndrome  that  featured  in  Dark  Age 
Celtic  lore.  ‘Heifer1  comes  from  Old  English  heahfore , but  is  a word  of  uncertain 
derivation. 

It  does  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  this  article  to  follow  up  the  implied  association  of 
Art  hur  with  the  area  south-west  of  York.  Specific  Arthurian  points  relating  to  Cornwall 
are  few  and  predominantly  based  on  his  unorthodox  conception  at  Tintagel.  Even  if 
true,  this  would  prove  nothing  about  his  father  Uther’s  provenance,  nor  about  his  own 
later  centre  of  activity.  Regarding  Tristram  (Tristan),  the  Drustanus  hie  iacit  Cunomori 
filius  stone  near  Fowey  proves  nothing  in  itself.*11  In  ‘Malory1  he  is  the  son  of  Meliodas 

64.  Ashe  G.  — A Guidebook  to  Arthurian  Britain  - London  1980  p . 1 05  — ‘Drustanus  lies  here,  son  of 
Cunomorus’.  ‘Drust-’  names  are  more  typical  of  Dark  Age  Scotland.  Even  so,  the  ‘Drustan  Stone’  is 
perhaps  not  quite  as  spurious  as  the  Hie jacet  ...  Arthur  ...  cross  supposedly  unearthed  at  Glastonbury. 
{Ibid  p.  1 14). 
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of  Liones,  brother-in-law  to  King  Mark  of  Cornwall;  but  was  Mark  indeed  king  in 
Cornwall?  Did  Tristram  rather  hail  from  Galloway?  There,  as  discussed  by  Ashe,  are  to 
be  found  the  Mote  of  Mark  and  Trusty’s  Hill  - ‘Tristan’s  Hill’  - both  hill  forts 
overlooking  the  Irish  Sea.  Tristram  met  Isoud  when  he  was  sent  to  Ireland  to  fetch 
her  for  Mark.  She  was  the  daughter  of  King  Anguish.  There  is  no  problem  here;  but 
such  arises  when  considering  his  trip  to  Britanny,  where  he  is  said  to  have  met  and 
married  Isoud  la  Blanche  Mains,  daughter  of  King  Hoel.66  It  seems  odd  that  both  of  his 
women  have  the  same  obscure  name.  The  ‘white  hand’  immediately  suggests  that  one 
should  tie  her  in  with  Tor  Guinnion  and  Bramham  Moor.  A marriage  and  jealousy  plot 
had  to  be  invented  to  add  further  piquancy  to  the  abduction  of  the  ‘real’  Isoud  to 
Joyous  Gard,  while  the  ‘marriage’  in  Britanny  then  simply  fades  away  without  further 
mention.  It  makes  a more  likely  story  that  Isoud  was  brought  from  Ireland  by  Tristram 
for  King  Mark  in  Galloway  and  then  abducted  to  the  area  south-west  of  York  which 
was  at  that  time  an  important  centre  of  Arthurian  resistance  to  the  Angles  in  northern 
England. 

The  battlefields  under  discussion  here  are  concentrated  around  Bramham  Moor,  but 
can  be  seen  as  a cluster  on  a long  string  of  such  which  took  place  along  Dere  Street  and 
its  projection  into  Yorkshire  - Leeming  Lane,  leading  to  Roman  Ridge  and,  eventually, 
Lincoln  via  crossings  of  the  Don  at  Doncaster  and  the  Trent  at  Littleborough. 
Compared  with  this,  the  eastern  Roman  road  crossing  the  Humber  at  Brough  is 
virtually  without  battles  before  1066,  when  Harold  fought  Harald  near  the  Derwent 
crossing  at  Stamford  Bridge.  Apart  from  the  group  around  Bramham  Moor,  Tadcaster 
and  York,  others  one  can  name  along  this  ‘Warrior’s  Way’  are:  by  the  Trent  (Ecgfrith 
v.  Ethelred,  678,  near  Littleborough);  by  the  Idle  (Ethelfrith  v.  Redwald  and  Edwin, 
617);  near  the  Don  (Edwin  v.  Cadwallon  and  Penda,  632,  on  Hatfield  Chase);  by  the 
Aire  (Erik  Bloodaxe  v.  Eadred,  948,  near  Castleford);  by  the  Swale  (Britons  v.  Angles, 
c 590,  near  Catterick);  near  the  Wear  (Ethelwald  Moll  v.  Oswin,  761,  near  Eldon);67 
near  the  Wear  (Oswine  v.  Oswy,  651,  a confrontation  at  ‘Uilfaraesdun’);66  by  the  Tyne 
(Rognvald  v.  northern  opponents,  c 918,  near  Corbridge);  near  the  Tyne  (Oswald  v. 
Cadwallon,  633,  at  ‘Denisesburn’  near  Hexham). 


65.  Ibid  pp.160,  206.  In  view  of  the  point  being  promoted  here  that  in  Arthurian  lore  direct  identification  is 
to  be  distrusted,  while  more  weight  should  be  awarded  to  incidental  references,  the  connections  claimed 
for  Mark  and  Tristan  with  Cornwall  must  be  examined.  The  ‘Drustan’  stone  does  appear  to  support  the 
Tristan-Cornwall  link  and,  if  true,  would  undermine  much  of  the  above.  Any  identification  of 
Cunomorus  ( Cynfawr ) with  Mark  is  valueless,  especially  since  Tristram  was  not  Mark’s  son.  There  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  the  inscription  itself;  yet  it  simply  states  that  Drostan  was  Cunomorus’  son.  He  does  not 
have  to  be  the  Tristram  whose  father,  in  any  case,  was  said  to  be  Meliodas,  King  of  Liones.  (Strachey  op 
cit)  The  case  may  rest  on  identifying  this  ‘Liones’.  One  might  divorce  Tristram’s  birthplace  from  any 
submerged  land  of  Lyoness  (or  similar  name)  and  think  of  it  as  Lennox,  a region  north  of  the  Clyde  and 
around  the  River  Leven  and  Loch  Lomond.  Gaelic  Leamnach  must  be  ignored  in  favour  of  an  earlier 
British  form  like  *Lemanis  (leading  to  *Lemh’nis  and  Lewnis).  This  might  at  least  better  explain 
Tristram’s  Pictish  name  and  the  persistant  ‘-s’  that  oddly  attached  itself  to  the  Gaelic  form  to  give 
‘Lennox’.  The  name  appears  to  have  featured  at  a very  early  date  as  Ptolemy’s  Lemannios  Kolpos  - a gulf. 
It  is  also  to  be  noted  how  Ireland  is  so  very  much  closer  to  south-west  Scotland  than  it  is  to  Cornwall. 

66.  Strachey  op  cit  pp.194,  237  (Books  VIII,  39:  IX,  44)  Perhaps  ‘Hoel’  has  replaced  ‘Coel’  here,  for  he  would 
have  been  a neighbour  of  Mark  in  south-west  Scotland. 

67.  Pearson  W.  - Durham  Archaeological  Journal  7:  Edwin,  Conisclijfe  and  the  Quest  for  Hela  and  ‘Thorns’  - 1991 
pp.l  13,  114. 

68.  Pearson  W.  - Getting  the  Measure  oj  Bede:  An  Investigation  into  His  Mile ’ - Unpublished  paper  indicating  a 
battle  site  on  Dere  Street  near  the  Wear. 
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Linguistic  Notes 

In  Old  English  and  Old  Norse  forms  (italicised)  the  archaic  letters  ‘thorn’  and  ‘eth’,  have  not 
been  used;  the  sounds  are  rendered  by  th  and  dh  respectively  Long  vowels  are  shown  with  the 
macron  in  Old  English  and  the  acute  accent  in  Old  Norse. 

Not  many  readers  will  be  acquainted  with  the  mutation  system  of  Welsh;  in  it  certain  initial 
consonants  can  be  modified,  most  importantly  here  when  following  feminine  nouns  and  certain 
other  words.  It  must  be  noted  that  mutations  may  not  always  have  been  applied  in  older  texts. 
Soft  mutation  has  the  following  effects:  c-  to  g-,  p-  to  b-,  t-  to  d-,  g-  to  b-  to  f-,  d-  to  dd-,  m-  to 
f,  11-  to  1-,  rh-  to  r-. 
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EXCAVATION  WITHIN  THE  CHURCH  AT  THE  AU GU STINIAN 
PRIORY  OF  GISBOROUGH,  CLEVELAND  1985-6 


by  D.  H.  Heslop 


with  contributions  by  Sue  Anderson,  Elizabeth  Crowfoot,  Louisa  Gidney,  Stuart  Harrison, 
Susan  Jackson,  Wendy  Jones,  Mandy  Marlow,  Peter  Ryder  and  Stephen  Sherlock. 


Summary 

Excavation  in  1985  and  1986  at  the  Augustinian  Priory  at  Gisborough,  Cleveland  examined 
600m  sq  of  the  nave  and  west  end  of  the  church  of  St  Mary.  The  plan,  dating  span  and  much 
interesting  detail  of  three  successive  churches  was  recovered  and  the  available  architectural 
evidence  assembled  to  suggest  the  above-ground  appearance  of  each  building.  Clues  to  the  pre- 
monastic land-use  and  an  unexpected  episode  of  Saxon  occupation  were  also  encountered. 

Introduction 

In  1984  English  Heritage  requested  the  Cleveland  County  Archaeology  Section  to 
undertake  archaeological  recording  in  advance  of  remedial  work  at  Gisborough  Priory 
(Fig.  1).  This  report  describes  the  excavation  element  of  the  work,  located  at  the  west 
end  of  the  church.  A further  report  will  cover  the  architectural  survey  of  the  extant 
monument,  particularly  the  dramatic  east  end,  making  measured  drawings  available 
for  study  for  the  first  time.  Other  research,  on  the  earlier  excavations,  the 
unprovenanced  stonework  and  on  the  geophysical  survey  in  the  inner  precinct  will  be 
included  in  the  second  report,  along  with  an  assessment  of  the  Priory  in  its  historical 
and  architectural  context. 

The  impetus  for  excavation  was  the  need  to  rectify  subsidence  in  the  north  aisle  of 
the  nave  and  to  replace  the  crumbling  paving  of  the  central  and  south  aisles.  The 
excavation  closely  mirrored  this  programme;  the  north  aisle  was  excavated  to  natural 
subsoil  while  the  remainder  of  the  west  end  of  the  nave  was  excavated  to  the 
foundation  level  of  the  earliest  priory  structures,  without  removing  the  extant 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth-century  masonry. 

These  excavations  and  the  subsequent  publication  of  background  historical, 
archaeological  and  architectural  research  was  undertaken  in  accordance  to  a specific 
English  Heritage  brief  which  focussed  on  questions  concerned  with  the  establishment, 
appearance  and  development  of  the  west  end  of  the  priory  church.  Hence  there  was  no 
provision  for  original  documentary  research  and  the  results  of  earlier  excavation  in 
other  parts  of  the  precinct  have  not  been  included.  Stonework  research  from  previous 
clearance  has  been  included  when  specifically  relevant  to  the  structures  uncovered  in 
1985  and  1986. 

The  overriding  aim  of  the  work  was  to  assist  in  the  development  of  a long-term 
research  and  management  strategy  for  the  site,  and  it  is  hoped  that  this  research 
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report  succeeds  in  showing  the  potential  that  this  site  offers  the  scholar  of  medieval 
monasticism  . 

In  keeping  with  the  present  practise,  the  town  and  district  are  called  Guisborough, 
while  the  priory,  hall  and  hall  estate  are  termed  Gisborough. 

Historical  Background 

The  general  history  of  the  Priory  is  well  known  through  the  work  of  Graves  (1808,  421-6),  Ord 
(1846,  164-201),  Atkinson  (1874,  26),  Gilyard-Beer  (1971)  and  Harrison  and  Dixon  (1982,  1 1-93), 
while  many  of  the  important  texts  were  compiled  by  Brown  in  the  two  volumes  of  the 
Gisborough  Chartulary,  (Brown  1889  and  Brown  1891).  To  avoid  re-covering  the  same  ground, 
the  documentary  references  to  the  church  are  given  in  the  following  digest;  the  Chartulary  (G.C. 

I or  II)  is  given  as  the  primary  reference  where  possible. 

I I 19-24  Foundation  of  Priory,  dedicated  to  St  Mary,  during  the  Papacy  of  Calixtus  II  by  Robert 

de  Brus  of  Skelton,  on  the  advice  of  Archbishop  Thurstan  (G.C.  I,  viii;  V.C.H.  II,  352). 

1 1 29  Date  of  confirmatory  deed,  with  additional  donations,  later  taken  as  original  instrument 
of  foundation,  as  by  Walter  de  Hemingbrugh  (G.C.  I,  ix). 

1272  Peter  de  Brus  IV  dies;  patronage  of  the  priory  passes  to  Walter  de  Fauconberg,  by  his 
wife  Agnes,  and  Marmaduke  de  Thweng,  by  his  wife  Lucy  (V.C.H.  II  351). 

1276  Goods,  temporal  and  spiritual  valued  at  2000  marks  (G.C.  II,  ix). 

1289  Church  burns  down  (G.C.  II,  353). 

1290  Convent  petitions  the  king  for  licence  to  impropriate  the  churches  of  Easington, 
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Barmingham  and  Eleslerton  to  relieve  the  poverty  caused  by  the  fire;  not  implemented 
(G.C.  II,  354). 

1309  Archbishop  Greenfield  of  York  grants  indulgences  to  all  contributing  to  the  rebuilding 
of  the  church  ‘devoured  by  fire’  (G.C.  II,  355). 

131  1 Bishop  Kellawe  of  Durham  grants  indulgences  to  all  contributing  to  the  rebuilding  of 
the  church  (G.C.  ii,  356). 

1328  The  Convent  is  unable  to  contribute  the  tenth  voted  by  the  Northern  Convention 
(V.C.H.  II,  352). 

1381  Will  of  William  le  Latimer,  4th  Baron  of  Danby,  orders  completion  of ‘vaulting  over  the 
aisle  in  the  north  part  of  the  church’,  and  leaves  a further  500  marks  for  a belfry  (York 
Wills,  Surtees  Society,  I,  1,  1 13). 

1535  In  Valor  Ecclesiasticus  Gisborough  worth  628/6/8  nett,  with  one  student  at  university. 

1540  Henry  VIII  orders  priory  to  be  “demolished  and  carried  away”  under  lease  to  Thomas 
Leigh  (Ord  1846,  575).  Scheme  by  Pursglove  to  establish  a college  with  dean,  four 
prebendaries,  six  petty  canons,  four  singing  men,  six  choristers  and  master,  steward, 
auditor  and  four  poor  men,  came  to  nothing  (G.C.  I,  57). 

1547  Buildings  excluded  from  lease  to  Thomas  Chaloner,  diplomat  and  Clerk  of  the  Privy 
Council,  who  married  Leigh’s  widow  (Harrison  and  Dixon  1982,  82). 

1550  Remaining  buildings  included  in  Chaloner’s  purchase  of  priory  estate  (Ord  1846,  575). 

cl600  Cottonian  MSS  gives  a brief  description  of  the  priory,  having  a steeple  and  two 

guesthouses,  formerly  housing  gentlemen  pensioners.  500  householders  lived  off  the 
priory,  and  the  Prior  ‘kept  a most  pompous  House’  but  ‘now  all  those  lodgings  are  gone, 
and  the  Countye  as  a wydowe  rernayneth  mournfull  (sic)’  (Cottonian  MSS  Folio  V,  453- 
62;  printed  in  Graves  1808,  421-2). 


Previous  Excavations 

The  priory  grounds  have  been  in  the  hands  of  the  Chaloner  family  and  their 
descendants  since  the  1550’s,  ensuring  that  the  ninety  acres  of  the  monastic  enclosure 
have  been  kept  largely  intact  and  free  from  piecemeal  development.  The  small  amount 
of  archaeological  work  at  the  site  therefore  has  either  been  carried  out  by  the  owners 
or  under  the  auspices  of  the  Office  of  Works  and  its  later  manifestations,  who  assumed 
Guardianship  of  the  visible  ruins  in  1932. 

The  Ministry  of  Works  resumed  clearance  in  1947,  exposing  the  west  range,  outer 
parlour  and  part  of  the  north  cloister  wall.  This  work  was  complete  by  1954,  when 
R.  Gilyard-Beer,  who  supervised  at  least  the  later  stages,  described  the  results  in  his 
note-book  (Gilyard-Beer  1954,  59).  In  addition,  a further  0.25  m of  nineteenth  century 
backfill  was  removed  from  the  west  end  to  expose  the  paved  floor  mentioned  above. 
Clearance  continued  in  front  of  the  west  doors  for  a further  8 m,  revealing  the 
foundations  of  an  office  occupying  the  angle  of  the  precinct  wall  and  the  north-west 
tower.  The  disfiguring  of  the  west  facade  of  a functioning  church  by  adding  domestic 
buildings  is  rare  on  monastic  sites  although  instances  are  known,  as  at  the  Tironensian 
abbey  of  Arbroath,  Angus. 

The  condition  of  the  west  end  of  the  church  before  the  present  excavations  is  seen  on 
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the  aerial  photograph  of  1970  (plate  1). 

THE  EXCAVATION 

An  excavation  campaign  of  two  summer  seasons,  1985  and  1986,  examined  the  first 
four  bays  of  the  nave  across  its  full  internal  width  (Fig.  2).  This  area  (25  m N-S  x 26  m 
E-W)  represents  approximately  half  of  the  nave.  The  arcades  and  a group  of  stone 
coffins  in  the  south  aisle  adjacent  to  the  second  pier  were  left  in  place  for  display 
purposes.  The  north  aisle  was  excavated  1.7  m to  natural  subsoil  while  the  central  aisle 
and  much  of  the  south  aisle  were  cleared  to  the  level  of  the  foundations  of  the  earliest 
stone  structure  at  a depth  of  0.9  m.  Two  deeper  features,  a stone-lined  well  and  a 
square  garderobe  shaft  were  emptied  of  rubble  but  left  in  place. 

Th  e results,  although  impaired  by  the  damage  done  during  earlier,  unrecorded 
excavation,  and  by  the  masking  presence  of  the  untouched  pier  bases,  enabled  six  main 
phases  to  be  identified.  Phases  I and  II  predated  the  monastery.  Phase  III  consisted  of 
the  building  of  the  early  priory  in  the  twelfth  century  and  Phases  IV  and  VI  to  later 
rebuilding  separated  by  Phase  V,  when  there  was  a prolonged  interruption  in  the 
liturgical  usage  of  the  nave. 

The  excavation  description  follows  this  basic  pattern.  The  plans  of  the  site  show7  new 
work  in  detail,  re-used  old  work  in  outline,  later  disturbance  in  large  dash  and  inferred 
wv>rk  in  dotted  line. 

Phase  I:  Saxon  Occupation  (Figs.  3 and  4,  plate  2) 


The  earliest  features  cut  the  natural  orange-browm  boulder  clay  and  were  sealed  by  a 


Lig.  2 The  surviving  remains  and  the  location  of  the  excavations,  1985-6.  1,  Parish  church  of  St.  Nicholas; 

2,  The  nave  of  the  conventual  church;  3,  The  presbytery;  4,  the  cloister;  5,  the  cellarer's  range;  6, 
the  kitchen  passage;  7,  the  Norman  gate-house. 
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Plate  1 Gisborough  Priory  from  the  west,  1970. 


homogeneous  mantle  of  dark  grey  plough-soil  (229).  All  associated  stratigraphy  had 
been  removed  during  subsequent  ploughing  (Phase  II)  and  in  the  restricted  area 
excavated  to  this  depth  (50  sq  m beneath  the  north  aisle  and  a further  15  sq  m beneath 
the  north-west  tower)  it  was  not  possible  to  recover  a coherent  pattern  of  activity  from 
these  truncated  sub-soil  features. 

Four  post-pits  (W-E;  301,  252,  254  and  250)  were  intermittently  located  in  a rough 
line  that  was  parallel  with  neither  the  later  buildings  nor  burials.  Three  had  evidence 
of  post-pipes  (252,  254  and  250)  suggesting  timber  uprights  between  0.15  and  0.22  m in 
diameter.  All  three  had  been  cleanly  lifted  and  two  (252  and  254)  retained  a packing  of 
small  stones. 

Pit  257  was  located  between  254  and  250.  Like  263,  another  pit  to  the  east,  it  had  a 
shallow,  gently-dished  profile,  an  uneven  base  and  an  elongated  plan.  These  pits  are 
unlikely  to  have  had  a structural  function.  Both  contained  a clay-loam  fill  devoid  of 
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Fig.  4 Phase  I post-hole  sections. 

occupation  debris.  Two  linear  features,  269  and  273,  also  predated  the  agricultural 
horizon.  269  had  a round  profile,  clearly  truncated,  and  two  fills,  a dark  clay-loam 
overlying  a primary  silt  of  mixed  clay,  loam  and  sand  which  may  have  been 
waterdeposited.  The  northern  side  was  cut  by  the  deepest  grave  (burial  46)  in  the 
fourteenth  century  vault  (14).  273  has  convex  sides  with  the  upper  edges  grading 
gently  to  the  horizontal.  The  only  dating  evidence  for  this  phase  came  from  the  upper 
fill  of  postpit  252;  a substantially  complete  hand-made  cooking  vessel  of  Late  Saxon  or 
Saxo-Norman  type.  Several  fragments  of  Saxon  pottery  and  a coin  of  Eadberht  (AD 
737-58)  were  found  in  the  medieval  stratigraphy.  If  the  posts  formed  a single  phase, 
Ditch  269  could  not  have  been  contemporary. 

Phase  II:  Agricultural  Activity 

The  Phase  I features  were  covered  by  229,  a well-mixed  grey  loam  containing  abraded 
sherds  of  Roman,  Saxon  and  post-Gonquest  pottery.  This  was  0.4  m thick  and  was 
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Plate  2 The  1985  excavations  from  the  east.  Saxon  features  to  the  right  (north)  of  the  arcade  and  Norman 
north  door  to  the  left  (south). 


encountered  at  all  points  excavated  to  a depth  of  0.75  m.  There  was  no  stratigraphy 
within  this  thickness.  The  upper  surface  of  the  layer  undulated  in  slight  furrows, 
running  from  east  to  west,  suggesting  that  the  familiar  rig  and  furrow  pattern  of 
medieval  plough-lands  was  starting  to  form.  This  was  only  noticeable  in  the  north  aisle 
where  the  horizon  was  undisturbed  by  the  Norman  stone  church  (Fig  6,  4) 

Any  consideration  of  the  date  of  the  underlying  Phase  I features  must  allow  for  the 
development  of  this  horizon. 

Phase  III:  The  Norman  Period  (Fig.  5) 

Several  features  cut  the  ubiquitous  dark  plough-soil  and  were  sealed  by  the  foundation 
layers  of  the  extant  thirteenth-century  work.  They  can  be  grouped  under  three 
headings  or,  more  properly,  sub-phases;  a group  of  burials,  traces  of  an  insubstantial 
building  or  foundation  and  the  impressive  remains  of  a substantial  church.  The  order 
of  description  used  is  one  of  convenience,  there  was  no  interrelation  between  these 
three  subphases  because  of  the  degree  of  later  disturbance  and  so  it  was  not  possible  to 
use  the  evidence  of  excavation  to  establish  their  relative  priority.  The  burials  may 
predate  the  foundation  of  the  priory,  or  may  be  contemporary  to  either  or  both  of  the 
building  phases;  they  are  unlikely  to  post-date  the  major  Norman  church.  Of  the  two 
buildings,  the  minor  is  unlikely  to  be  secondary  to  the  major.  The  full  implications  of 
these  discoveries  are  considered  in  the  discussion  (p  1 19  ). 

The  Burials 

Five  burials  (Burials  1,2, 3, 4 and  5)  were  found  in  the  north-west  corner  of  the  site. 
Four  were  clustered  beneath  the  later  north-west  tower  and  the  fifth  was  6.15  m to  the 
south-east  with  most  of  the  intervening  area  unavailable  for  excavation  to  this  depth 
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Fig.  5 Phases  III  features;  the  early  building,  the  early  burials  and  the  Norman  church. 
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(0.95  m).  Two  occupied  regularly  cut,  rectangular  graves  with  vertical  sides,  two  were 
interred  in  graves  of  irregular  shape  and  one,  an  infant,  was  placed  in  a considerably 
wider  grave  than  seemingly  required. 

They  all  cut  through  the  0.4  m of  plough-soil  and  a further  0.15  - 0.2  m of  orange- 
brown  sub-soil;  their  fills  were  an  admix  of  these  two  layers  in  roughly  those 
proportions  and  were  devoid  of  occupation  debris. 

The  graves  appear  to  form  part  of  an  early  cemetery  to  the  north  of  the  twelfth 
century  church.  Any  association  with  the  priory,  however,  is  questioned  by  a difference 
in  alignment  between  the  burials  and  the  church  of  between  20  and  30  degrees.  The 
burials  are  closer  in  alignment  to  the  present  parish  church,  12.50  m due  north  of  the 
northern-most  burial. 

The  Early  Building  (plate  3) 

Two  lengths  of  stone  foundations  survived  for  a single  course  beneath  the  south  aisle  of 
the  existing  remains.  The  eastern  side  (349)  was  overlain  by  the  foundation  raft  of  the 
existing  thirteenth  century  south  wall,  while  the  northern  stretch  (348)  petered  out 
after  5.7  m,  immediately  before  reaching  an  unexcavated  group  of  stone  coffins  by  the 
western  cloister  door.  The  construction  of  348  and  349  was  crude  in  the  extreme. 
Rounded  rubble  stones,  variously  sized,  were  edged  with  larger  squarer  blocks 
presenting  a roughly  straight  side  to  the  south,  ie  on  the  interior  side.  No  trace  of  a 
foundation  trench  was  recorded;  the  wall  sat  on  the  contemporary  surface,  and  the  soil 
matrix  was  only  slightly  sandier  than  the  underlying  plough-soil.  A gap  in  wall  348, 
1.6  m from  the  north  eastern  corner,  was  more  likely  to  have  been  caused  by  stone 
robbing,  rather  than  represent  the  position  of  an  entrance.  Any  associated  stratigraphy 
was  removed  when  the  surface  was  levelled  in  the  thirteenth  century. 

Three  burials  (Nos.  6,  7,  and  8)  were  inserted  against  the  northern  wall  of  this  crude 
structure  although  it  was  not  possible  to  establish  if  they  date  to  this  building  or  to  the 
time  of  the  later,  Norman,  building  on  this  spot.  The  former  is  unlikely  as  they  are  so 
close  to  348. 

The  Norman  Church  (plate  4) 

This  building  was  the  first  permanent  priory  church.  One  course  of  ashlar  masonry 
survived  along  most  of  the  two  walls  (west  and  north)  within  the  excavated  area.  These 
sat  on  substantial  foundations  which  cut  the  ploughsoil.  Several  postholes  date  to  this 
phase,  relating  to  the  construction  scaffold,  but  with  the  exception  of  a spread  of 
coarse  sand  immediately  outside  the  west  wall,  there  was  no  recognisably 
contemporary  stratigraphy.  The  surface  was  heavily  disturbed  and  reduced  by 
subsequent  rebuilding,  most  particularly  when  the  thirteenth-century  waterpipes  were 
put  in. 

Seven  post-holes  cut  into  the  upper,  discoloured  level  of  the  agricultural  horizon. 
These  are  probably  for  the  scaffolding  of  the  first  stone  church.  They  were  generally 
small  (less  than  0.30  m diameter)  and  situated  adjacent  to  the  buttresses  (567,  523)  or 
the  north  porch  (314,  315).  One  post,  587,  was  situated  in  the  south  eastern  corner  of 
the  excavation.  The  fact  that  this  was  the  only  post  to  survive  within  the  church  may  be 
explained  by  the  considerably  higher  level  of  disturbance  in  this  area  and  by  the 
amount  of  the  interior  masked  by  later  work.  Two  other  features  (287  and  621),  also 
possibly  scaffold  post-holes  although  much  more  substantial,  were  located  north  of  the 
north  wall. 

The  foundations,  put  in  as  a separate  operation,  were  very  substantial  and  both 
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Plate  3 The  first  stone  structure  (349)  from  the  east.  Burial  7 in-situ. 

echoed  the  surviving  walls  and  hinted  at  the  character  of  lost  upstanding  parts. 

The  foundations  consisted  of  a bed  of  coarse  rubble  in  a regular,  sloping-sided  trench 
which  varied  in  width  from  1.4  to  4.0  m There  has  been  no  attempt  to  create  a level 
surface,  or  even  to  fill  the  corners  of  the  construction  trench  with  rubble.  Other 
observations  suggest  that  the  laying  of  this  hard-core  bed  was  never  completed  as 
intended.  Along  the  arcade  the  construction  trench  around  the  first  pier  (645)  was  only 
partly  filled,  while  the  individual  trenches  for  piers  two  and  three  (646  and  647), 
although  cut  to  the  same  width  and  depth,  were  found  without  any  rubble  base  at  all 
(as  the  pier  bases  were  intact,  this  could  not  be  the  result  of  robbing). 

The  plan  of  the  foundations  reflects  the  anticipated  loading  of  the  completed 
structure.  The  west  wall  foundation  was  thickened  by  1.15  m to  the  north  and  west;  on 
the  north  side  this  was  only  for  the  width  of  the  west  wall  as  seen  beneath  the  south 
aisle  of  the  later  church  in  the  gap  between  respond  and  pier.  The  strengthening  at  the 
west  end  is  also  seen  along  the  north  arcade,  forming  a continuous  sill,  but  only  for  the 
first  bay,  i.e.  as  far  as  the  first  pier  base.  The  implications  of  this  are  discussed  below. 
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Plate  4 The  Norman  church;  north  wall,  west  wall  and  north  arcade  to  the  right  (north)  of  the  thirteenth- 
century  arcade  sill.  Taken  from  the  east,  with  the  Norman  gatehouse  in  centre  background. 

The  rubble  boulders  were  covered  with  a layer  of  dark  soil  mixed  with  sand,  grit  and 
lime  flecks,  filling  the  construction  trench  from  lip  to  lip  and  creating  a level  surface 
on  which  the  wall  was  built.  It  can  be  seen  on  Fig.  5,  to  the  west  of  north  wall  321,  were 
it  was  not  fully  excavated.  When  first  seen  it  was  thought  to  separate  two  distinct 
building  phases  but  as  the  foundations  faithfully  mirror  the  upstanding  portions,  this  is 
unlikely.  There  may  have  been  some  delay  between  the  completion  of  the  foundations 
and  the  commencement  of  the  walling.  Glyn  Coppack  noted  this  at  Burnham  church  in 
a tenth-century  context  and  the  same  was  seen  at  Wharram  Percy  church.  He  believes 
that  it  could  well  be  intentional,  a hangover  from  late  Saxon  building  traditions. 

A stretch,  16.3  m long,  of  the  north  wall  of  the  church  was  uncovered.  It  was 
constructed  of  ashlar  blocks  of  Jurassic  sandstone  with  a rubble  and  sand  core.  There 
were  two  gaps  in  this  length,  an  eastern  break  caused  by  the  robber  trench  of  the 
fourteenth  century  blocking  wall  345  (see  Fig  11)  and  a break  of  over  6 m at  the 
western  end,  close  to  the  north  west  corner,  caused  by  the  general  reduction  of  the 
surface  in  the  thirteenth  century. 

The  general  wall  thickness,  1.12  m,  was  doubled  8 m from  the  west  end  by  a 
northward  projection  of  approximately  5.2  m width  (the  western  edge  was  removed  by 
345).  The  presence  of  a door-way  at  this  point  is  indicated  by  the  fortuitous  survival  of 
the  internal  step  which  projected  0.27  m from  the  interior  face  into  the  church.  This 
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step  was  chamfered  on  its  southern  and  eastern  faces.  It  can  be  safely  assumed  that  the 
strengthening  of  the  foundation  provides  for  a gabled  north  porch  of  sufficient  depth 
for  a decorated  surround  of  several  recessed  orders. 

The  west  gable  wall  was  seen  over  a distance  of  13  m from  the  intact  north-west 
corner  until  its  disappearance  beneath  the  later  south  wall  (plate  5).  The  thirteenth- 
century  south  arcade  foundation  sill  (636)  split  this  into  two  lengths  and  concealed 
3.75  m from  investigation.  One  buttress  (643)  marked  the  position  of  the  north  arcade, 
mirrored  by  a respond  (644)  on  the  inside.  The  west  wall  internal  face  at  this  point  did 
not  survive  later  robbing;  that  it  abutted  the  westernmost  of  three  blocks  of  the 
respond  (644)  can  be  deduced  by  projecting  the  wall  line  from  the  more  complete 
southern  section  (642). 

A second  buttress,  641,  was  located  at  the  southern  end  of  the  excavated  west  wall. 
This  was  slightly  wider  than  643  and  on  a different  alignment.  It  was,  however,  of 
similar  character  and  design  (projecting  three  blocks  from  the  main  wall).  The 
significance  of  this  is  discussed  below. 

The  Norman  church  was  aisled  from  the  outset.  The  arcade  comprised  three  piers 
bases  and  the  west  respond. 

These,  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  had  sub-bases  of  square  plan  with  projecting 
shafts  to  the  north  and  probably  south  but  the  southern  edge  of  the  arcade  was  masked 
by  later  foundations.  The  first  pier  (645)  was  over  twice  the  east-west  length  of  the 
second  (646).  If  symmetrical,  it  was  3.6  m long  and  2.41  m from  the  next  pier  base, 
giving  a span  from  centre  to  centre  of  4.95  m.  The  second  pier  base  was  1.5  m east-west 
and  the  interval  between  it  and  the  third  pier  (647)  was  again  2.41.  For  the  bay  width 
to  be  equal  (4.95  m from  centre  to  centre)  the  third  pier,  which  only  protruded  into  the 
excavated  area  for  0.32  m,  would  have  to  be  the  same  size  as  the  first  pier  (3.6  m).  The 
width  of  the  aisle  was  2.75  m (north  wall  to  shaft)  and  3.05  m (north  wall  to  main  part 
of  column  base).  As  mentioned  above,  the  first  bay  of  the  arcade  was  provided  with  a 
continuous  foundation  sill  to  take  the  additional  load  of  the  tower;  the  remaining  bays 
were  not  provided  with  stone  foundations. 

The  plan  of  the  southern  half  of  the  church  remains  conjectural.  There  was  no  trace 
of  a south  arcade  within  the  available  area;  one  may  have  underlain  the  south  wall.  If 
so,  the  foundation  layout  was  either  not  symmetrical  or  the  southern  gable  wall 
buttress  (641)  was  not  in  the  same  relation  to  the  south  arcade  as  the  northern 
equivalent  (643)  to  the  north  arcade.  It  is  quite  possible  that  it  was  larger  and 
contained  a stair. 

Were  the  church  to  have  been  fully  aisled,  the  south  wall  must  be  beneath  the  later 
cloister  alley,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  cloister  arcade. 

An  alternative  arrangement  would  have  allowed  a single  north  aisle.  The  Norman 
south  wall  would  have  been  beneath  the  existing  south  aisle,  sufficiently  far  south  for 
the  foundations  (which  could  be  expected  to  be  0.22  m wider  than  the  wall)  to  be 
outside  the  excavated  area. 

Two  squared  blocks  in  the  south-east  corner  of  the  site  may  date  to  the  Norman 
period,  but  they  do  not  readily  fit  any  expected  plan.  They  are  more  likely  to  belong  to 
the  foundations  of  the  thirteenth-century  re-build.  (They  overlay  grave  10,  one  of  the 
burials  in  the  south  aisle). 

Several  graves  were  located  in  the  thirteenth  century  southern  aisle,  beneath  the 
earliest  recognisable  thirteenth-century  foundation  rubble  levelling.  These  were 
aligned  with  the  convent  church,  unlike  burials  1-5.  Three  adults  (6-8)  were  laid 
parallel  to  the  coarse  foundation  wall  348,  positioned  so  that  the  sides  touched  the 
facing  blocks  of  the  wall.  A further  three  burials,  1 1,  12  and  18,  all  children,  lay  to  the 
north  of  348,  and  three  more,  9,10  and  17  were  found  to  the  east  of  wall  349,  extending 
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Plate  5 The  west  wall  and  north  west  corner  of  the  Norman  church  from  the  north  west.  The  north-west 
corner  of  the  foundation  rubble  has  been  cut  by  Phase  V well  223,  and  with  Phase  IV  column  on 
the  west  wall  and  internal  and  external  buttresses,  643  and  644. 

beyond  the  area  excavated. 

The  south  aisle  burials  were  set  into  the  floor  of  the  Norman  church.  When  the 
graves  were  being  dug,  the  stone  foundations  of  the  earlier  building,  348/9  were 
avoided.  Shallower  burials  may  have  existed  above  348/9  but  these  would  have  been 
removed  during  later  levelling.  Burials  6-8  may  have  been  contemporary  with  348,  but 
are  unlikely  to  have  been  as  they  are  so  close  to  the  wall  footings  that  they  would  have 
been  awkward  to  dig  and  they  would  have  caused  the  collapse  of  the  foundations. 

There  was  a further  cluster  of  three  burials,  (13,15  and  19),  against  the  north  wall  of 
this  church.  The  northern  most,  15,  cut  the  construction  trench  for  wall  321,  and  all 
these  were  sealed  by  the  rubble  spread  of  the  succeeding  thirteenth-century  church, 
(layer  414).  Given  their  careful  placing,  they  may  have  been  associated  with  the  north 
door. 

Phase  IV:  The  Thirteenth  Century  (Fig.  7) 

This  phase  saw  a complete  re-building  of  the  west  end  of  the  church,  and  the 
consequent  re-laying  of  at  least  the  western  side  of  the  claustral  range. 

There  is  no  recorded  explanation  for  the  instigation  of  a further  massive  building 
campaign;  the  expansion  in  floor  area  alone  suggests  that  the  Norman  nave  was 
inadequate  for  the  needs  of  the  community.  (There  is  no  record  of  a parochial 
affiliation). 

The  demolition  of  the  preceding  church  was  thorough  and  predated  the  laying  of  the 
new  church  foundations;  there  was  no  attempt  to  maintain  religious  observance  in  the 
old  nave  for  as  long  as  possible  into  the  re-building  as  was  the  case,  for  example,  at 
Fountains  Abbey,  North  Yorkshire  (Gilyard-Beer  and  Coppack  1986,  158). 
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The  main  sections:  1,  the  south  face  of  the  north  wall;  2,  the  north  face  of  the  north  arcade 
foundation  sill;  3, the  north  face  of  the  south  wall;  the  eastern  section,  east  face. 
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The  Norman  walls  were  robbed  down  to  the  first  ashlar  course  and  the  surrounding 
floor  layers  removed  to  level  the  surface.  There  was  one  patch  of  discoloured  sand 
immediately  beneath  the  thirteenth  century  foundation  make-up  in  the  central  aisle 
which  may  have  comprised  the  sub-floor  level  of  the  Norman  church  but  this  may 
equally  represent  initial  construction  debris. 

The  layer  through  which  were  cut  the  features  associated  with  construction  of  this 
building  contained  a rock  crystal  amulet.  (Fig.  18,  16). 

The  foundations 

The  overall  limits  and  specific  aims  of  the  1985-6  excavations  resulted  in  a 
considerable  variety  in  the  degree  of  exposure  of  the  thirteenth-  century  foundations. 
Of  the  outside  walls  the  south  face  of  the  north  wall  was  exposed  to  foundation  level 
along  the  excavated  length,  and  this  is  shown  in  section  (Fig.  6,1).  The  west  wall 
foundations  were  fully  exposed  for  eventual  display  in  plan  but  not  in  section.  The 
south  wall,  substantially  rendered  during  modern  consolidation  work  and  masked  by 
the  presence  of  the  stone  coffins,  could  not  be  excavated  to  that  depth.  Of  the 
longitudinal  arcade  sills,  the  south  arcade  foundation  footings  were  fully  uncovered, 
while  the  north  arcade  had  only  the  north  face  exposed  and  the  south  face  was  covered 
to  the  level  of  the  sill  pavement.  These  factors  explain  the  apparent  lack  of  uniformity 
seen  on  Fig.  7,  although  the  same  general  construction  was  used,  namely  a foundation 
bed  of  coarse  sand  with  some  rubble,  to  produce  a flat  surface  for  a more  carefully 
constructed  raft  of  tightly  packed  rubble  levelled  off  with  a compacted  bright  yellow 
finer  sand.  Onto  this,  a course  of  foundation  slabs  was  constructed  to  form  a plinth 
upon  which  the  upstanding  ashlar  wall  or  paving  sat. 

The  tracing  floors 

The  paving  of  the  arcade  sill  walls  west  of  pier  1 were  inscribed  with  a series  of  lines, 
circles  and  arcs,  forming  architectural  patterns  or  designs  (Fig.  8).  These  tracing  floors 
provided  the  masons  with  a durable  medium  from  which  to  take  their  templates.  They 
were  cut  to  an  average  depth  of  1 mm  with  a sharp  implement  giving  a crisp  and 
regular  V profiled  groove.  The  preservation  of  the  designs  on  the  northern  arcade  sill 
was  enhanced  by  being  covered  with  plaster  (47).  This  was  probably  put  down  when  the 
secondary  paving  (171)  was  added  to  conceal  its  inferior  nature  and  create  an  even 
surface  across  the  sill.  The  plaster  filling  the  incisions  was  carefully  removed  during 
excavation;  there  was  no  possibility  that  the  designs  were  executed  on  a plaster  skin, 
accidentally  penetrating  the  stone  surface  beneath.  The  designs  were  distorted  during 
the  settling  of  the  sill  which  must  have  occurred  shortly  after  the  arcades  were 
finished,  proving  that  the  tracing  floors  are  primary  to  the  construction  of  the  building. 

The  northern  tracing  floor  (Fig.  8A)  comprised  three  discrete  designs  as  well  as  odd 
lines  and  circles.  Triple  shaft  designs  were  clustered  in  the  south-eastern  part  of  the 
floor,  linked  by  parallel  and  perpendicular  lines.  A further  pier  design,  with  right  angle 
setting  out-lines,  was  located  to  the  north.  The  base,  shaft  and  cap  diameters  are 
depicted.  Towards  the  centre  of  the  floor  a design  for  a niche  or  arcade  gable  with 
cusped  head  can  be  matched  by  a piece  found  in  the  stone  pile  (Fig.  27,  28). 

The  southern  tracing  floor  (Fig.  8B)  was  considerably  more  intricate.  This  shows  a 
complete  wall  pier  design  perhaps  from  the  clerestory  with  two  rebated  door  or  window 
jambs  on  either  side  of  a flat  triangle  of  three  detached  piers  enclosing  two  fat  filleted 
roll  mouldings  between  a right-angled  rib.  The  western  jamb  was  re-drawn. 
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Phase  IV;  the  thirteenth-century  church  sub-floor  features;  foundation  levels,  post-holes,  pipe-work  and  burials. 
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Parallels  are  known  but  are  not  common.  At  Byland,  designs  for  the  west  end  rose 
window  (early  1190’s)  were  found  on  the  floor  of  the  chamber  above  the  warming  house 
and'on  the  ashlared  west  wall  interior  (Harrison  and  Barker  1987,  141),  an  extensive 
series  in  plaster  is  known  from  Wells,  in  a gallery  above  the  north  porch  (Colchester 
and  Harvey  1974,  214),  and  finally,  at  York  Minster. 

The  building  sequence 

The  deepest  foundations  were  for  the  arcades  particularly  around  the  first  pair  of 
piers.  Here  the  Norman  west  wall  was  utilized  as  a lateral  foundation  sill;  its  absence 
on  the  north  side  required  the  construction  of  a new  sill,  322. 

The  natural  slope  of  the  ground  from  east  down  to  west  can  be  seen  on  Fig.  6,  1 
beneath  the  foundations  of  the  north  wall.  These  were  almost  a metre  above  the 
deepest  course  of  the  arcade  and  of  uneven  construction,  with  the  eastern  section  of 
the  exposed  length  having  an  extra  course  of  roughly  hewn  blocks  which  petered  out 
towards  the  junction  with  the  lateral  sill,  322,  where  the  first  ashlar  course  sat  almost 
directly  on  the  underlying  plough-soil. 

Postholes  were  noted  cutting  the  construction  levels  immediately  overlying  the 
agricultural  horizon  (Plan,  Fig  7;  Sections,  Fig.  10).  In  the  north  aisle,  a line  of  four 
substantial  posts  (246,  206,  207,  222)  were  aligned  with  the  long  axis  of  the  nave, 
between  0.7  and  0.9  m north  of  the  north  arcade.  They  had  all  housed  substantial 
timbers,  and  presumably  represent  the  primary  scaffold  for  the  assembly  of  the  main 
arcade  triforium  and  clerestory.  There  were  probably  further  post  holes  in  the  first 
bay  of  the  north  aisle,  which  would  have  continued  this  line  to  the  west  wall,  but  the 
presence  of  later  paving  (171,  Fig.  8)  prevented  excavation  to  this  depth.  Several  large 
posts  had  stood  in  an  equivalent  position  in  the  south  aisle,  (534,  516,  564  and  575)  but 
here,  the  line  could  be  followed  to  the  west  wall.  561  was  stratigraphically 
contemporary  and  may  represent  an  additional  member  to  span  the  respond,  635.  The 
features  cut  the  earliest  sand  and  rubble  spread,  but  were  covered  by  the  further 
substantial  deposit  of  rubble  that  was  then  laid  between  the  foundation  sills,  to  a depth 
of  0.15  m.  A further  system  of  scaffolding  was  then  erected.  In  the  north  aisle,  these 
formed  a line  along  the  centre  of  the  aisle,  (204,  181  and  201),  201  was  truncated  by 
grave  40.  Two  small  posts,  232  and  159,  Fig.  7,  were  set  flush  against  the  north  wall.  An 
equivalent  line  was  located  in  the  south  aisle  although  the  archaeological  sequence 
was  less  clear  in  this  part  of  the  site.  Two  posts,  482  and  480  were  located  in  the  centre 
of  the  aisle  immediately  to  the  south  of  pier  3.  They  cut  the  coarse  foundations  of  the 
Phase  III  wall,  649.  Any  continuation  of  this  line  to  the  east  was  removed  by  burial  22 
etc.  while  the  stone  coffins  masked  the  next  5 m to  the  west.  Three  small  posts  were 
located  on  the  southern  side  of  the  central  aisle,  cutting  the  upper  levels  of  the 
foundation  rubble.  These  (547,  471  and  577)  were  probably  associated  with  480,  482, 
575  etc.  which  they  resembled  in  size  and  profile. 

From  this  evidence  it  is  possible  to  suggest  that  a solid,  highlevel  scaffold  was 
initially  built  to  facilitate  the  erection  of  the  main  arcades.  This  was  then  struck,  the 
ground  level  was  raised  and  a light  scaffold,  along  the  centre  line  of  the  arcades,  was 
added.  This  may  have  been  for  plastering  and  wall  painting  rather  than  construction 
work. 

The  water  supply 

An  important  feature  of  the  foundation  work  was  the  installation  of  a lead-piped  water 
supply.  Several  impressions  of  pipes  were  detected  in  addition  to  two  extant  lengths  of 
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Fig.  8 The  tracing  floors;  north  arcade;  south  arcade 
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pipe,  in  places  where  the  1985-6  excavation  penetrated  deeper  than  the  robbing 
trenches  of  the  fourteenth-century  rebuilding  work. 

In  other  places,  all  trace  of  pipe  and  clay  bedding  had  gone.  A construction  trench 
existed  only  in  the  north-west  tower,  while  elsewhere  the  pipes  were  lain  on  the  surface 
of  the  initial  construction  rubble,  and  then  buried  by  the  main  sub-floor  buildup. 
Unfortunately,  the  central  aisle  was  heavily  robbed  and  the  pipes  removed  and  in  most 
cases  the  clay  bedding  was  also  absent,  presumably  adhering  to  the  pipe  when  it  was 
lifted.  Consequently  it  was  not  possible  to  link  the  fragmentary  evidence  seen  in  Fig.  7 
into  a coherent  pattern. 

The  supply  came  from  the  cloister  area  and  ran  under  the  south  wall  and  aisle  a 
little  to  the  east  of  the  excavated  area.  A pipe,  651,  was  located  in  1986  beneath  the 
robbed  out  south  foundation  sill,  639,  where  it  had  been  exposed  during  Phase  V when 
the  fourteenth-century  blocking  wall  (robber  trench  345)  was  constructed  (Fig.  1 1).  At 
that  time  it  was  still  in  use,  or  thought  to  be  in  use,  because  the  load  of  the  blocking 
wall  was  spread  over  the  lead  pipe  by  a crude  arch  of  rubble  masonry,  which  included  a 
segmented  capital,  (Fig.  14,  1).  The  blocks  shown  on  either  side  of  the  pipe  in  Fig.  7 
were  part  of  the  original  culvert  that  took  the  pipe  (651)  under  the  foundation  sill, 
639.  The  line  of  the  supply  was  picked  up  in  the  central  aisle,  evidenced  by  the  clay 
bedding,  598,  which  showed  a branching  of  the  pipe,  one  limb  curving  towards  the  west 
door  for  1.5m,  where  all  trace  of  further  extension  was  absent.  The  pipe  trench  that  cut 
the  west  wall  foundation  sill  beneath  the  southern  west  door  belongs  to  the  Phase  V 
water  system  (see  Fig.  11,  pipe  impression  500).  Although  it  looks  as  though  the 
western  branch  of  598  may  have  passed  along  that  conduit,  there  is  no  evidence  that 
the  pipe  associated  with  500  re-used  an  earlier  course;  indeed,  the  crude  nature  of  the 
construction  of  the  conduit  through  the  west  wall,  and  the  fact  that  it  issues  through  a 
door-way,  a convenient  course  for  a new  pipe-line  through  an  existing  wall,  suggest  the 
contrary. 

The  northern  branch  of  598  was  located  3.7  m to  the  north,  where  a 2.05  m length  of 
clay  bedding  with  pipe  impression  was  found.  It  then  passed  beneath  the  north  aisle 
pier  one  (unexcavated)  and  was  located  in  a construction  trench  in  the  north-west 
tower,  where  the  pipe  (319)  still  exists. 

A further  pipe-line,  287,  was  located  in  the  northern  part  of  the  nave.  It  probably  also 
branched  from  598  as  a small  patch  of  clay  bedding,  553,  was  situated  at  an 
intermediate  position  to  the  two  but  the  relationship  was  destroyed  when  the  pipes 
were  robbed  during  Phase  V.  287  ran  beneath  the  northern  aisle  sill  and  the  north 
aisle  in  a straight  line.  A pipe  impression  was  detected  along  most  of  the  length.  It 
went  through  the  north  wall,  331,  and  beyond  the  present  precinct.  The  disturbance  in 
331  caused  by  the  robbing  of  the  pipe  can  be  seen  on  Section  1,  Fig.  6,  the  north  wall, 
interior  (south)  elevation. 

The  lead  pipe  of  the  system  was  smooth  and  well  made,  between  60  and  80  mm  in 
diameter  and  had  not  corroded  to  any  serious  degree.  The  clay  bedding  was  of  a grey- 
blue  clay,  of  a very  smooth  consistency  and  put  down  to  a thickness  of  about  60  mm. 
The  clay  was  absent  from  the  sections  beneath  the  foundation  sills.  This  thirteenth- 
century  system  was  designed  to  provide  piped  water  to  buildings  or  stand  pipes  to  the 
north  and  west  of  the  church. 

The  floor  levels 

The  floor  was  raised  by  the  deposition  of  rubble.  This  varied  from  large  rough  blocks 
up  to  0.4  m square,  particularly  in  the  central  aisle,  to  fine  rubble  with  coarse  sand, 
clay  and  loam.  Over  sixty  separate  layers  were  recognised  within  this  building  showing 
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a variety  of  sources  of  make-up  rather  than  a chronological  span  across  the  deposition. 
It  was  at  times  impossible  to  distinguish  between  the  upper  layers  in  this  sequence 
and  the  lower  layers  and  sub-floors  of  the  subsequent  phase;  there  were  several 
ambiguous  layers  at  the  interface,  some  of  which  contained  grave  cuts. 

Following  the  deposition  of  0.45  m of  rubble  in  the  north-west  tower,  a substantial  pit 
161  was  excavated  to  facilitate  the  founding  of  a large  bell  (Fig  7).  This  feature  was 
circular  in  plan  with  straight  vertical  sides,  and  flat  base,  0.8  m below  the 
contemporary  surface.  It  contained  seven  layers  which  split  into  three  main  episodes. 
(Fig.  12.)  The  lowest  layer,  194,  was  an  admix  of  brown-grey  clay,  soil  and  sand 
between  0.10  and  0.15  m deep  and  probably  represents  trample  and  levelling  of  the 
base  of  the  pit  during  the  construction  of  the  bell-mould.  This  was  overlain  by  the  post- 
casting backfill  sequence  of  a thin  spread  of  ash  and  charcoal  and  burnt  soil,  less  than 
10  mm  thick,  192,  overlain  by  174,  a dump  of  mixed  founding  debris,  including  2 kgs  of 
cope  and  a quantity  of  copper  alloy  metal  slag,  This  deposit  (layers  174  and  166)  filled 
the  pit  to  within  0.15  m of  the  top  and  the  remaining  contexts  contained  much  less 
metallurgical  debris  and  were  probably  thrown  in  to  level  the  surface  when  the  floors 
were  put  down. 

The  lower  sub-floor  levels  were  uniform  across  the  west  end.  The  coarser  rubble  of 
the  make-up  layers  was  levelled  with  a bed  0.10-0.15  m thick  of  coarse,  bright  yellow 
sand,  compacted  by  rolling  or  hammering  to  form  a flat  and  resistant  surface.  Where 
evidence  survives,  it  can  be  seen  that  this  was  then  covered  with  several  skims  of 
plaster  which  may  or  may  not  have  bedded  ceramic  floor  tiles.  There  were  no  tiles 
found  in  situ  and,  despite  careful  examination,  no  matrix  or  impression  lines  were 
found  in  the  upper  surface  of  the  plaster.  This  floor  was  very  badly  disturbed  during 
the  post-1289  AD  fire  rebuild,  leaving  less  than  10%  of  the  aisle  floors  with  an  intact 
surface,  although  traces  were  recovered  from  all  areas  of  the  excavation.  The 
quantities  of  disturbed  plaster  and  tile  fragments  from  the  sub-floors  of  the 
subsequent  rebuild,  suggest  that  all  three  of  the  west  end  aisles  were  covered  with 
plaster  floors  (with  or  without  tiles). 

An  interesting  feature  of  this  church  was  the  step  up  from  the  aisle  floors  to  the 
arcade  paving,  this  change  in  floor  height,  of  0.15  m,  can  be  clearly  seen  on  plate  4 by 
comparing  the  relative  positions  of  the  south  aisle  coffins  with  the  south  arcade  paving. 
This  is  an  unusual  but  not  unknown  feature  in  thirteenth-century  churches,  cf. 
Salisbury  Cathedral. 

Later  alterations  to  the  nave 

Before  long,  the  plaster  floors  of  the  north  aisle  and  tower  required  repair  and  in  some 
parts  were  replaced  by  inferior  sandstone  paving,  most  extensively  to  the  north  of  the 
north  arcade  paving  in  the  north-west  tower  (Fig  9,  171);  this  was  bedded  in  0.12-15  m 
of  sand.  Here,  the  original  sill  and  the  new  paving  were  then  covered  with  plaster,  to 
produce  a level  surface  and  disguise  the  poor  quality  of  the  new  paving. 

Other  sections  of  paving  were  added  when  the  north  aisle  was  divided  into  three 
compartments,  presumably  as  small  chapels  either  for  the  families  of  wealthy 
benefactors  or  to  provide  additional  altars  for  the  daily  round  of  celebrating  mass,  or 
both  (Fig.  9).  The  stone  partition  walls  were  insubstantial  and  probably  served  as  dwarf 
walls  or  footings  for  wooden  screens.  They  differed  in  design,  suggesting  that  they 
appeared  as  piecemeal  additions  rather  than  as  the  product  of  a planned 
redevelopment  of  the  north  aisle. 

Wall  322  blocked  the  narrow  arch  between  the  respond  and  the  first  pier.  As  with  the 
other  two  partition  walls,  329  and  113,  it  consisted  of  a single  course  directly  overlain 
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by  the  sand  base  of  the  fourteenth-century  paving.  It  was  0.62  m wide  and  made  of 
ashlar  blocks  and  a sand/fine  rubble  core,  the  latter  not  compacted,  showing  that  the 
wall  was  not  subject  to  any  great  load.  It  was  abutted  on  the  east  by  three  rows  of 
uneven  stone  paving,  330,  and  three  other  blocks,  possibly  fragments  of  a more 
extensive  paved  floor  were  situated  1 m to  the  east. 

The  next  bay  to  the  east  was  blocked  by  a less  well  made  partition,  329.  This  was 

1.05  m wide  and,  with  322,  defined  a chapel  space  4.4  m long.  The  third  bay  was 
blocked  by  113.  This  had  a well-defined  face  on  the  west  side,  standing  above  a small 
area  of  paving,  115,  but  the  eastern  face  was  less  clear.  The  second  bay  chapel  was 

4.6  m long.  There  was  no  trace  of  a partition  wall  to  the  north  of  the  fourth  pier  but 
one  may  have  existed  immediately  outside  the  excavated  area.  The  central  aisle  was 
devoid  of  features  at  floor  level,  although  several  graves  belong  to  this  period.  Several 
patches  of  plaster  floor  were  noted  but  no  paving. 

The  south-west  tower  was  similarly  devoid  of  internal  fittings  and  unlike  the 
northern  equivalent,  was  never  used  for  burial.  The  floor  was  plastered  from  the  first. 

The  south  aisle  was  found  with  several  sections  of  paving  (418,  425)  but  no  plaster. 
Paving  418  overlay  the  chamfer  of  the  respond  (where  the  relationship  survived  earlier 
excavation)  and  so  may  have  been  added  later.  It  was  rather  inconsistent, although  this 
may  have  resulted  from  the  insertion  of  a cluster  of  stone  coffins  to  the  south  and  east 
of  pier  2. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  the  south  aisle  was  partly  screened  from 
the  western  processional  door  by  a short  length  of  walling,  253,  constructed  from  re- 
used masonry.  This  overlay  the  foot  of  the  grave  slab  of  burial  31,  (Fig.  7)  protecting  it 
from  damage  during  subsequent  rebuilding. 


The  fire  of  AD  1289 

This  event  is  described  by  Walter  de  Hemingburgh  (sub-prior  in  1302)  as  destroying 
the  church  (G.C.  II,  353).  There  are  clear  traces  of  burning  at  the  west  end; 
particularly  on  the  north  side.  Fire-scorching  was  recorded  on  the  paving  of  the  north 
arcade,  between  piers  1 and  2 and  on  the  north  facing  step  down  to  the  north  aisle. 
There  was  also  a considerable  amount  of  burnt  material  immediately  beneath  the 
fourteenth-century  floor  of  the  north  west  tower  amongst  which  were  several 
fragments  of  shattered  bell  (Fig.  18,  26).  Amongst  the  loose  stone  in  the  subsequent 
levelling  rubble  was  one  fragment  with  a vitrified  floor  tile  adhering,  and  several 
others  with  purple  fire  scorching. 

Damage  to  the  south  aisle  paving  was  caused  by  impact  from  collapsing  masonry, 
which  shattered  the  grave-slabs  of  burials  28,  32,  30  and  31,  (Fig.  7)  the  foot  of  the 
latter  being  protected  by  wall  253.  The  disturbance  and  loss  of  human  remains  and 
organic  grave  goods  - eg,  the  other  shoe  of  burial  30,  is  best  explained  by  rats  entering 
the  coffins  after  the  lid  slabs  were  broken.  However,  there  was  no  burnt  material 
within  these  coffins,  suggesting  that  the  collapsing  masonry  was  not  due  to  the  Fire 
itself. 

Traces  of  burning  on  the  north  face  of  the  first  pier  in  the  north  arcade  cited  by 
Gilyard  Beer  as  being  from  the  fire  of  AD  1289  (Gilyard-Beer,  1971,  6)  were  found  to 
post-date  the  fourteenth-century  floor. 

The  degree  of  fire  damage  recorded  in  the  excavations  would  not  appear  great 
enough  to  necessitate  the  complete  re-construction  of  the  west  end  of  the  nave. 


Fig.  9 Phase  IV;  floors,  partitions  and  grave  slabs. 
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Lig.  10  Post-hole  sections. 


Phase  V:  The  re-construction  of  the  church  (Fig.  1 1) 

The  next  building  campaign  commenced  in  the  usual  pattern  at  the  east  end.  The 
condition  of  the  west  end  at  this  time  is  unknown  but  at  sometime  during  or 
immediately  following  the  reinstatement  of  the  choir  and  presbytery,  the  western  arm 
was  blocked  off  and  used  for  domestic/industrial  purposes.  The  fire-debris  was 


Fig.  1 1 Phase  V features. 
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comprehensively  cleared;  as  previously  mentioned,  only  in  the  north-west  tower  was 
there  a significant  cjuantity  of  ash  and  burnt  rubble. 

The  first  structural  alteration  was  the  demolition  of  the  third  pair  of  piers  and  their 
replacement  by  a substantial  wall,  as  evidenced  by  a robber  trench,  345.  That  the  wall 
replaced  rather  than  abutted  the  arcade  columns  explains  its  size  and  suggests  that 
the  arcade  itself  had  collapsed  or  was  derelict  at  this  juncture.  The  robbing  of  the 
arcade  sill  at  this  time  suggests  that  the  builders  were  worried  about  differential 
settling.  Any  cracking  would  occur  safely  away  from  the  corner.  The  blocking  wall  must 
have  gone  up  to  the  full  height  of  the  nave.  The  robber  trench  of  this  wall,  345,  was 
between  2.20  and  2.40  m wide  and  0.95  m deep  with  a flat  base  and  sloping  sides  (Fig. 
6,  2).  The  back-fill  was  mostly  rubble,  very  loosely  packed  and  with  a number  of 
architectural  fragments.  Chief  among  these  was  a segmented  volute  capital  (Fig.  14,  1, 
see  Harrison  below)  and,  although  badly  damaged,  something  of  the  quality  of  the 
stone-work  can  be  seen  from  two  fragments  of  volute  croquets  also  from  345.  The 
capital  had  been  used  to  provide  a relieving  arch  for  the  thirteenth-century  water-pipe, 
651  (Fig.  7),  accidentally  exposed  beneath  the  south  arcade  during  the  construction  of 
the  blocking  wall.  The  heap  of  slabs  protecting  the  pipe  are  shown  on  Fig.  1 1,  and  the 
segmented  capital  formed  the  base  course  on  the  north-west  side. 

A group  of  massive  posts  (236,  212,  431, 458,  457  and  443)  were  associated  with  these 
alterations.  As  might  be  expected,  they  clustered  around  the  blocking  wall,  345,  and 
the  pier  bases  to  the  east;  none  was  found  cutting  the  thirteenth-century  floors  to  the 
west  of  345. 

The  next  bay  to  the  west  was  similarly  blocked  during  Phase  V,  although  in  a 
different  manner.  The  foundation  trench  for  the  wall  survived;  the  wall  was  not  robbed 
out  as  occurred  with  345.  This  feature  (346),  abutted  the  arcade  sills,  and  presumably 
the  piers,  although  no  trace  of  these  survive.  The  foundation  of  the  wall  was  1.9  m 
wide  and  0.38  m deep,  with  vertical  sides  and  a flat  base  giving  a markedly  rectangular 
profile.  The  upright  edges  were  shored  with  carefully  placed  masonry  blocks,  each  with 
a flat  face  against  the  side,  although  the  middle  was  of  loose  rubble,  as  was  345.  The 
south-western  part  was  coarse  paved  with  re-used  masonry  to  give  a solid  base  to  an 
adjunctory  structure. 

It  is  interesting  that  scaffolding  or  shoring  was  not  deemed  necessary  around  346,  as 
was  clearly  evident  around  345.  Perhaps  the  third  pier  was  in  place  by  this  time  and  the 
scaffolding  timbers  could  span  the  gap  between  it  and  the  existing  thirteenth-century 
first  pier  at  a higher  level. 

Demolition  removed  all  but  three  courses  of  the  north  wall  when  a trench  of 
irregular  profile,  199,  was  cut  through  the  remaining  courses  to  run  across  the  north 
aisle  and  arcade.  This  was  to  rob  the  lead  from  the  thirteenth-century  water  pipe  289. 
It  was  between  2.5  and  0.6  m wide  and  up  to  0.8  m deep  (Fig.  6,  2),  petering  out  to  the 
south  of  later  grave  42.  It  may  have  continued  south  and  been  unrecognized  among  the 
sub-floor  rubble  but  this  is  unlikely;  in  all  probability  the  pipe  was  exposed  in  the 
central  aisle  at  the  level  that  the  new  floor  was  prepared. 

That  the  interruption  in  the  liturgical  usage  of  the  nave  was  intended  or  expected  to 
be  prolonged  can  be  judged  from  the  installation  of  a piped  water  system.  Two  main 
arteries  were  laid  out,  fed  by  a cistern  which  was  filled  from  a conveniently  sited  stone- 
lined  well.  The  presence  of  a cistern  was  evidenced  by  a rectangular  pit  (508),  1.5  m 
east-west  by  1.06  north-south.  When  located  in  the  1985  season,  it  was  thought  to  be 
another  fourteenth-century  vault,  unused,  as  it  was  filled  with  clean,  sandy  rubble  and 
was  devoid  of  interments.  This  had  an  outlet  on  the  south  side  to  pipes  running  in 
trenches  south-west  (500)  and  south  (503).  These  left  the  church  through  the  main 
west  and  west  cloister  doorways  respectively,  as  the  thirteenth-century  west  was 
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incorporated  into  the  later  building.  The  pipes  cannot  have  supplied  water  over  any 
great  distance,  there  being  little  head  of  water  provided  by  the  cistern.  A further  pipe 
or  pipes  sited  above  ground-level  probably  served  this  room  itself. 

In  neither  500  nor  503  was  there  any  lead  pipe  surviving,  although  the  clay  bedding 
was  present  in  both,  exceptionally  so  in  500  where  the  pipe  impression  (unknown 
diameter)  was  clearly  visible.  As  500  passed  through  the  west  wall  foundations,  the 
slope  of  the  floor  meant  that  the  pipe  was  less  than  0.20  m beneath  the  surface  of  the 
first  step.  Here,  the  pipe  was  protected  by  a crude  arch  of  large  slabs  upon  which  the 
paving  of  the  step  rested. 

The  well 

Well  223  was  situated  in  the  central  aisle,  1.5  m south-west  of  the  first  pier,  north 
arcade,  and  2 m west  of  508.  The  excavation  emptied  the  shaft  and  reduced  the 
stratigraphy  of  the  lip  to  the  level  of  the  construction  back-fill;  it  has  been  backfilled 
with  spoil.  The  stone  sleeve  commenced  0.52  m above  the  bed-rock,  using  a 
construction  hole  about  2.4  m in  diameter.  The  stone  lining  was  5.16  m,  high  in  18 
regular  courses  (average  block  length  0.5-0. 6 m).  There  was  0.2  m of  gravel  in  the 
bottom  of  the  well;  the  water  level,  as  shown  on  Fig  12,  was  for  the  middle  of 
September  1985.  The  diameter  of  the  stone  sleeve  narrowed  towards  the  top  from  0.86 
m diameter  to  0.78m.  There  was  no  indication  of  any  wooden  superstructure  despite 
careful  search.  The  slope  from  the  lip  to  the  top  of  the  sleeve  was  probably  planked,  or 
the  sleeve  top  protected  by  a wooden  collar,  because  the  top  edge  of  the  first  course 
showed  no  sign  of  wear  or  chipping. 

The  fill  sequence  was  as  follows;  a bottom  layer  of  gravel/coarse  sand  was  overlain  by 
over  2 m of  rubble  (208)  containing  seventyfive  fragments  of  masonry,  particularly 
broken-off  molding  rolls.  The  well-head  was  backfilled  with  rubble  and  clay.  There  was 
also  a small  quantity  of  occupation  debris  and  the  disarticulated  skeleton  of  a dog,  (see 
below). 

The  garderobe 

The  south  tower  contained  a stone-built  garderobe  (369)  during  this  period.  Situated 
in  the  south-west  corner,  its  southern  side  had  been  destroyed  during  the  consolidation 
of  the  south  tower  wall  in  the  1930s.  It  consisted  of  a low  wall  of  rough  slabs  bonded  by 
brick-red  clay.  It  seems  to  have  abutted  the  south  tower  wall  with  a door  in  the  south- 
west corner  which  led  into  the  small  chamber,  1.25  m east-west  x 1.75  m north-south. 
This  was  largely  taken  up  with  a sub-square  shaft  (0.70  x 0.81  m)  set  against  the  east 
wall,  and  it  had  a trampled  clay  floor  to  the  west.  There  were  no  posts  or  wall  sockets 
to  suggest  the  character  of  the  associated  wood-work. 

The  shaft  was  2.1  m deep  and  of  the  same  construction  as  the  surrounding  wall.  The 
base  was  of  flat  slabs,  possibly  originally  a large  slab  broken  up.  The  garderobe  must 
have  been  emptied  before  backfilling  as  it  contained  a clean  rubble  and  sand  fill  with 
very  little  domestic  refuse  and  no  deposits  resembling  ancient  fecal  remains.  The  base 
was  well  above  the  contemporary  water-table,  as  seen  from  the  nearby  well,  and  did  not 
contain  water-logged  deposits. 

Timber  screening 

The  south  aisle  was  partitioned  from  the  central  aisle  by  a timber  screen  which  stood 
on  the  arcade  paving  east  and  west  of  the  first  pier.  The  slots  for  the  timbers  cut  the 
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Fig.  12  Phase  IV  and  V sections:  the  bell  casting  pit,  161  and  the  well,  223. 

tracing  floor  design  and  the  slight  fire-reddening  which  discoloured  several  of  the 
slabs.  They  were  sealed  by  the  fourteenth-century  paving.  One  of  the  slots  west  of  the 
pier  was  abandoned  half  finished.  The  socket  against  the  pier  seems  to  have  been  cut 
with  a rebate. 

A right-angled  linear  feature  (395/520)  post-dated  the  southern  water-pipe,  503,  and 
pre-dated  the  floor  levels  of  the  following  phase.  It  crossed  the  south  aisle  from  the 
west  cloister  door,  cutting  the  robbing  trench  of  503/626),  before  turning  west  for 
6.5  m and  terminating  abruptly  2 m from  the  west  wall.  It  had  steeply-sloping  sides 
and  a flat,  level  base,  which,  along  with  its  partial  co-incidence  with  503  suggest  that  it 
held  a waterpipe.  If  so,  it  flowed  from  the  cloister  rather  than  to  it,  unlike  503.  The 
installation  of  the  500,  503  and  508  system  indicates  that  the  existing  water  supply 
was  no  longer  functioning,  either  because  of  fire-damage  or  re-building  disruption.  Its 
re-establishment  led  to  the  dismantling  of  the  temporary  supply  and  395  may  have 
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been  a pipe  from  the  reinstated  cloister  header  tank  into  the  domestic/workshop  at  the 
west  end  of  the  church.  There  was  no  obvious  floor  level  associated  with  this  phase.  Any 
evidence  for  one  was  removed  when  the  subsequent  paving  was  laid. 

Phase  VI:  The  fourteenth-century  church  (Fig.  13) 

Gilyard-Beers  account  of  the  fourteenth-century  rebuilding  (1984,  10)  was  confirmed 
by  excavation  and  several  minor  details  were  added.  This  phase  also  encompasses  the 
later  repairs  and  burials  within  this  building,  and  so  spans  the  period  c.  AD  1320  to  the 
Dissolution,  AD  1540. 

The  thirteenth-century  foundations  were  unaltered  along  the  excavated  length  of 
the  nave.  The  new  work  can  be  seen  on  the  north  wall  elevation  (Fig  6,  1)  where  the 
new  wall  (326)  was  offset  50  mm  from  the  old  wall  (331)  which  stood  for  three  courses, 
although  it  had  been  damaged  during  the  robbing  of  the  water  pipes.  The  stratigraphic 
relationship  was  particularly  clear;  plaster  floor  from  the  thirteenth-century  church 
adhered  to  the  blocks  of  the  third  course  and  was  overlain  by  the  orange  sand  of  the 
new  floor  which  also  covered  the  off-set  so  that  the  paving,  4,  abutted  the  fourth 
course. 

The  fourteenth-century  work  on  the  south  wall  stood  no  higher  than  three  courses, 
and  the  old  door-way  with  its  hold-water  bases  was  retained.  The  arcades  were  renewed 
but  the  piers  had  a slightly  different  spacing  this  time,  as  can  be  judged  from  the 
misalignment  of  the  thirteenth-century  chapel  partitions  (329  and  113)  with  the  new 
piers  (Fig.  1 1).  The  western  bay  appears  to  have  been  left  intact.  It  is  difficult  to  assess 
whether  this  was  intended  or  compelled  by  financial  restraints. 

The  new  interior  was  paved  with  sandstone  across  the  full  width  of  the  church.  It 
overlay  the  arcade  paving  which  had  been  chipped  and  discoloured  by  the  fire,  so 
raising  the  floor  by  0.10  to  0.25  m and  re-moving  the  step  between  arcade  and  aisle. 
The  sub-floor  was  made  up  of  a small  rubble  and  sand  aggregate  levelled  with  a very 
distinctive  orange  sand  into  which  the  slabs  were  bedded.  In  one  or  two  places  there 
was  some  subsidence  of  the  sub-floor,  levelled  by  additional  rubble,  as  for  example,  to 
the  east  of  the  short  wall  353,  in  the  south  aisle,  where  the  sand  had  subsided  into  the 
underlying  stone  coffin  through  its  fractured  slab. 

The  most  interesting  feature  was  the  large  vault  (14),  located  in  the  second  bay  of 
the  north  aisle.  This  was  accessed  by  a large  slab,  1.8  x 0.46  m,  and  contained  six 
burials,  each  cutting  and  disturbing  the  preceding  burial  with  only  the  latest,  burial  46, 
intact,  at  a depth  of  0.7  m.  The  black  stain  of  a wooden  plank  along  the  south  side  of 
the  skeleton  and  the  position  of  iron  nails  around  the  hand  and  feet,  show  that  this 
mature  ?female  was  buried  in  a wooden  coffin.  The  deposits  within  the  vault  were 
damp  and  malodorous  and  excavation  in  this  area  was  undertaken  with  the  advice  of 
the  Cleveland  County  Environmental  Health  Department.  This  is  the  feature  which 
was  responsible  for  the  subsidence  in  the  paving  of  the  aisle.  Gilyard-Beers  careful 
description  (Notebook,  1954)  does  not  mention  any  depression  in  the  surface;  it  was 
first  noted  in  the  late  seventies,  presumably  after  the  desiccation  of  the  underlying 
stratigraphy  in  the  droughts  of  1976  and  1977. 

The  central  aisle  was  largely  devoid  of  features.  Two  isolated  burials  (48  and  49  not 
illustrated)  cut  the  upper  fill  of  feature  345,  the  Phase  V blocking  wall,  and  so  probably 
belong  with  this  phase.  The  external  line  of  the  west  doorway  steps  survived  but  there 
was  no  trace  of  the  internal  doorjamb  footings.  This  is  not  unexpected,  as  there  was  a 
rise  of  1.24  m between  the  level  of  the  bottom  step  and  the  level  of  the  nave  floor  and 
this  would  have  eroded  quickly  when  the  slabs  of  the  steps  were  removed.  It  is, 
however,  difficult  to  separate  ‘constructive  consolidation’  of  the  remains  by  the 
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Ministry  workmen  from  the  original  masonry.  At  present,  the  west  doors,  as  evidenced 
by  the  external  jamb  rebates,  are  of  unequal  size  (4.20,  south;  4.42m  north)  and  there 
were  areas  of  floor  paving  which  appeared  to  have  been  patched  (see  Fig.  13,  north  of 
pier  one,  south  aisle). 

Two  further  observations  are  relevant.  There  was  scorching  on  the  paving  to  the 
north  of  the  first  pier,  north  aisle.  This  may  have  been  caused  by  lead  melting  during 
demolition  of  the  church  shortly  after  1540,  as  noted  at  Roche  Abbey  (Cook  1961,  254). 
Secondly,  the  paving  of  the  south  tower  floor  was  crushed,  pitted  and  worn,  possibly 
having  been  part  of  a road  or  track  into  the  site  from  the  gate-house.  The  change  in 
level  down  to  the  west  range  and  outer  parlour  would  have  prevented  wheeled  traffic 
traversing  the  ruins  in  that  direction,  while  the  pier  bases  of  the  nave  would  have 
restricted  movement  across  the  floor  of  the  church. 


THE  FINDS 

Stonework  from  the  Excavations  by  Stuart  Harrison. 

Capital:  Phase  IV,  345  (Fig.  14,  1) 

Amongst  the  material  found  during  the  excavation  was  a discarded  capital  of  twelfth- 
century  date  which  had  been  reused  in  the  blocking  wall  robber  trench  in  a crude 
strengthening  arch  for  an  earlier  waterpipe  (651).  The  capital  represents  one  quarter 
of  a full  pier  and  although  its  lower  section,  with  the  neckings  has  been  lost  it  is  still 
possible  to  determine  the  plan  of  the  pier  upon  which  it  stood.  This  was  a large 
cylinder  1.2  metres  in  diameter,  around  which  was  set  eight  detached  shafts.  Each 
shaft  was  furnished  with  a separate  capital  with  five  leaf  segments  radiating  from  the 
neck;  these  terminated  in  volutes,  small  sections  of  which  still  remain  in  places. 
Although  this  type  of  pier  plan  became  fairly  well  developed  in  the  thirteenth  century 
it  is  not  all  that  common  in  the  twelfth.  Against  a thirteenth-century  date  for  the 
capital  are  the  leaf  forms  with  volutes,  which  are  typical  of  twelfth  century  types  and 
the  deep  imposts  which  tend  to  be  a feature  of  early  gothic  capitals  of  the  late  1 160s 
and  1170s  (Roche  Abbey,  York  Minster,  Furness  Abbey).  These  imposts  have  curved 
faces  set  concentric  to  the  main  pier  core  and  it  may  be  that  the  missing  abacus  was 
formed  of  a single  circular  block.  Piers  with  the  same  plan  occur  in  the  nave  arcade  of 
St.  Hilda’s  Church  Plartlepool,  where  the  abaci  of  the  capitals  are  of  single  circular 
form.  The  church  was  built  by  the  Brus  family  and  the  endowment  given  by  them  to 
Gisborough  Priory  during  the  twelfth  century.  It  shows  distinct  influence  in  the  form  of 
its  piers,  capitals  and  mouldings  from  the  western  bays  of  the  nave  at  Byland  Abbey, 
although  the  type  of  pier  discussed  above  does  not  occur  there,  suggesting  that  it  may 
have  been  transmitted  to  Hartlepool  from  Gisborough. 

There  is  the  remote  possibility  that  the  pier  came  from  some  undercroft  within  the 
monastic  buildings.  Its  upper  plan  without  abacus  is  suited  to  support  an  umbrella  of 
vault  ribs,  but  its  great  size  in  comparison  to  other  such  undercroft  supports  makes  this 
very  unlikely. 

Volute:  Phase  V,  346  (Fig.  14,  2) 


An  exquisite  volute  from  a large  capital  which  has  trilobe  leaves  curling  around  a ball  shaped 
core.  The  fleshy  leaves  are  separated  by  lines  of  small  pellets  and  show  vigorous  and  confident 
execution.  Found  in  the  backfill  of  wall  trench  346. 


Fig.  13 


Phase  VI;  the  fourteenth-century  floor-masonry  surviving,  1985. 
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Volute:  Phase  V,  345  (Fig.  14,  3) 

This  is  similar  to  the  volute  above  with  fleshy  trilobed  leaves. 

Volute:  Phase  V,  345  (Fig.  14,  4) 

Volute  from  a large  capital  which  has  two  curled  leaf  terminals  flanking  a central  roll.  The 
divisions  are  marked  by  shallow  notchings  and  drillings. 

Volute:  Phase  V,  345  (Fig.  14,  5) 

Volute  from  a large  capital  which  has  bulbous  curling  leaf  terminals. 

Lancet  Arch:  Phase  V 500  (Fig.  11,6) 

Voussoir  and  half  apex  stone  from  a lancet  arch,  both  retaining  a substantial  coating  of  white 
paint  or  limewash.  The  soffit  has  very  large  attenuated  nailhead  ornament  flanked  by  roll 
mouldings.  One  side  has  a similar  band  of  nailhead  whilst  the  other  a simple  chamfer.  This 
suggests  that  only  the  decorated  side  was  easily  visible  and  that  the  arch  formed  part  of  the 
front  screen  arcade  to  a clerestory  wall  passage,  similar  to  those  at  Fountains  Abbey  and 
Beverley  Minster.  This  is  borne  out  by  the  span  of  the  arch  indicating  that  it  formed  the  central 
opening  with  a lancet  window  pierced  through  the  rear  clerestory  passage  wall.  The  inclusion  of 
a half  voussoir  at  the  springing  point  indicates  that  the  arch  was  stilted. 

Shaft:  Phase  VI,  140  (not  illustrated) 

Two  pieces  of  stone  shafting  which  are  basically  hexagonal  in  section  with  concavities  worked 
upon  each  face.  These  are  similar  to  marble  shafts  used  in  St.  Hugh’s  Choir  at  Lincoln  Minster 
and  in  the  presbytery  clerestory  at  Beverley  Minster.  A closer  example  surviving  loose  is  at 
Rievaulx  Abbey. 

Voussoir:  Phase  V,  500  (not  illustrated) 

Voussoir  from  an  arch  of  large  radius,  consisting  of  a large  Filleted  roll  flanked  by  rolls  and 
hollows.  The  stone  retains  substantial  traces  of  white  paint  or  limewash.  Its  size  and  form 
suggests  that  it  formed  the  soffit  moulding  to  a main  arcade  or  similar  large  arch. 

Abacus:  Phase  VI 140  (Fig.  15,  9) 

The  abacus  from  a respond  capital,  circular  in  plan  it  has  an  upper  rim  consisting  of  a roll  with 
a Fillet,  whilst  a band  of  nailhead  is  worked  on  the  lower  rim.  At  the  back  is  the  squared  tail 
section  where  the  abacus  was  attached  to  the  wall.  The  flat  top  is  marked  out  with  inscribed 
lines  as  a guide  for  cutting.  From  construction  rubble  beneath  the  Phase  VI  paved  floor,  north 
east  corner  of  the  north-west  tower. 

Tracery:  Modern  332  (Fig.  15,  10) 

A small  section  of  perpendicular  tracery  with  cusping  which  retains  the  groove  for  locating  the 
glass.  Noticeably  only  the  stone  on  one  side  of  this  groove  retains  traces  of  white  paint  or 
limewash. 

Patera:  Phase  VI,  345  (Fig.  14,  7) 

A small  section  of  patera  ornament.  This  shows  a recessed  or  possibly  pierced  opening  of  small 
radius  which  is  set  against  a moulding  of  larger  diameter.  Whilst  the  opening  is  decorated  with 
small  nailhead  around  its  rim,  the  latter  was  studded  with  ball  ornament.  SufFicient  remains  to 
determine  the  curvature  of  both  sections  and  to  reconstruct  the  feature  as  a small  quatrefoil  set 
in  a moulded  ring.  Several  similar  paterae  survive  amongst  the  loose  stonework  and  suggest  that 
the  thirteenth-century  west  front  must  have  featured  many  such  panels. 

Capital:  Phase  VI,  357  (Fig.  14,  8) 

Small  section  of  a foliate  capital  which  consists  of  a section  of  neck  rim  and  the  start  of  the  leaf 
decoration.  These  are  crisply  worked  with  well  pronounced  stems,  some  of  which  interlink. 
Although  only  a small  section  of  the  capital  remains  the  treatment  of  the  surviving  decoration  is 
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Fig.  14  Stonework  from  the  1985-6  excavations.  1,  (1:40);  2-5,  (1:4);  6,  (1:20);  7,  (1:8);  8,  (1:4) 
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strongly  reminiscent  of  that  on  the  twelfth-century  nave  capitals  at  Jedburgh.  The  radius  of  the 
supporting  shaft  is  marked  upon  the  under  side.  It  was  incorporated  into  the  levelling  for  the 
paved  floor  of  the  fourteenth-century  church. 

Voussoir:  Phase  17,  332  (Not  illustrated) 

Voussoir  from  an  arch  of  large  radius,  consisting  of  a large  filleted  roll  flanked  by  rolls  and 
hollows.  The  stone  retains  substantial  traces  of  white  paint. 

Early  Gothic 

The  survival  of  many  early  gothic  elements  amongst  the  stonework  poses  the  question 
of  just  how  accurate  is  the  chronicle  which  describes  the  destruction  of  the  priory  in 
the  fire  of  1289.  It  has  always  been  assumed  that  apart  from  the  west  front,  the  whole 
church  was  replaced  and  although  some  of  the  material  illustrated  above  could  have 
formed  part  of  the  monastic  buildings,  certain  elements  could  only  have  come  from  the 
pre  fire  church.  From  these  pieces  it  is  possible  to  piece  together,  albeit  very  sketchily 
the  development  of  the  church  in  the  pre-fire  period. 

The  presence  of  keeled  shafts  which  can  be  assembled  to  form  a complete  pier  plan, 
indicates  that  replacement  of  the  Romanesque  church  began  during  the  1 170’s 
(possibly  a little  earlier).  The  pier  plan  is  almost  identical  in  size  and  type  to  those  in 
the  nave  of  Roche  Abbey  which  was  building  at  this  time.  The  surviving  vault  ribs 
indicate  that  the  aisles  were  vaulted,  possibly  the  main  spans  of  the  church  as  well.  The 
large  respond  base  which  shows  evidence  of  recutting,  possibly  for  a chapel  entrance 
screen  indicates  that  the  transepts  followed  in  sequence  from  the  eastern  arm.  Its 
diagonally  placed  sub  bases  raise  the  possibility  that  stone  vaulting  was  present;  the 
bases  and  presumably  capitals  being  orientated  in  this  way  to  reflect  the  direction  of 
the  vault  ribs  which  they  supported. 

The  large  capital  found  reused  in  the  footings  of  the  later  nave  had  an  unusual  plan 
and  presumably  its  final  resting  place  indicates  that  it  formed  part  of  the  late 
twelfth/early  thirteenth-century  nave.  The  exquisitely  carved  volutes  recovered  from 
the  same  source  show  distinct  similarities  with  those  decorating  the  capitals  of  the 
nave  at  Jedburgh  Abbey,  a work  with  distinct  links  to  the  York  region.  The  recovery  of 
many  small  fragments  which  are  decorated  with  keels  and  fillets  shows  that  as  the 
work  progressed  it  fell  under  the  sway  of  more  developed  thirteenth-century  forms 
until  by  the  time  the  west  front  was  reached  the  architecture  was  fully  developed  Early 
English  gothic.  The  remains  of  the  west  front  reflect  this  in  the  form  of  its  tower  pier 
bases  and  in  the  large  amount  of  early  thirteenth-century  stonework  surviving  amongst 
the  stone  pile.  These  include  several  pieces  of  an  elaborate  large  rose  window  which 
had  three  tiers  of  spokes  (12,  24  and  36)  supporting  trefoiled  arches  which  had  paterae 
in  the  spandrels  and  foliate  decoration  on  the  arch  soffits.  Its  large  diameter  indicates 
that  it  must  have  formed  the  main  architectural  feature  of  the  west  front,  set  in  the 
gable  between  the  western  towers. 

The  surviving  details  indicate  that  this  final  phase  of  construction  was  probably 
finished  around  1240.  The  church  which  burned  in  1289  was  therefore  predominantly 
of  late  twelfth-century  date  and  of  the  highest  quality.  It  seems  clear  from  the  few 
pieces  which  have  survived  that  it  was  in  the  mainstream  of  early  gothic  design  in  the 
north.  The  remains  of  white  paint  or  limewash  on  pre  and  post  fire  material  shows 
that  in  both  periods  the  predominant  internal  decoration  was  white,  although  the 
section  of  perpendicular  window  tracery  which  has  paint  only  on  one  side  of  the 
glassline  shows  that  the  exterior  of  the  building,  in  the  later  rebuilding,  most  likely 
remained  natural  stone. 
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Fig.  15  Stonework  from  the  85-6  excavations.  9-10,  (1:8);  1 1,  (1:4);  12-13,  (1:20) 

The  inclusion  within  its  fabric  of  the  syncopated  or  overlapping  arcading  shows  great 
innovation  on  the  part  of  the  designer.  It  may  well  be  that  it  formed  the  prototype 
from  which  the  well  known  arcading  in  the  isles  of  St.  Hugh’s  Choir  at  Lincoln  Minster 
was  developed,  certainly  the  great  similarity  to  the  Beverley  triforium  may  indicate 
the  direct  influence  of  Gisborough. 

The  many  fragments  of  twelfth-century  statuary  which  survive  show  the  same  style 
as  the  famous  statues  from  the  chapter  house  at  St.  Mary’s  Abbey  York  and  at  York 
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Minster;  just  where  these  were  located  within  the  monastic  buildings  or  church  cannot 
yet  be  determined  but  the  quantity  of  material  indicates  a very  large  cycle  of  statues. 
Their  presence  coupled  with  the  volutes  which  presumably  came  from  the  nave 
capitals,  shows  that  the  masons  had  strong  links  with  the  York  region.  Their  survival 
shows  that  not  all  was  destroyed  by  the  fire  of  1289.  After  the  fire  the  east  end  and  the 
nave  were  replaced,  reused  twelfth-century  mouldings  in  the  wall  cores  of  the  former 
showing  that  some  demolition  or  recasing  of  the  earlier  building  took  place.  However 
the  survival  of  the  twelfth-century  pieces  mentioned  above  strongly  suggests  that  some 
major  sections  of  the  building  were  retained.  Just  how  much  can  only  be  answered  by 
further  campaigns  of  excavation  within  the  area  of  the  choir  and  crossing.  Such  an 
excavation  would  prove  of  tremendous  value  not  only  to  archaeologists  but  to 
architectural  historians  as  well. 

Grave  slabs  from  the  South  Aisle  by  Peter  F Ryder 

The  1986  excavation  at  the  west  end  of  the  nave  of  the  priory  church  at  Gisborough 
revealed  three  graves  with  the  remains  of  their  cross  slab  covers;  these  can  be 
archaeologically  dated  to  the  period  c.  1200  - 1289,  a firm  terminus  ante  quem  being 
provided  by  the  disastrous  fire  in  the  latter  year.  Two  of  the  slabs  were  broken  into 
fragments,  but  the  third  was  intact  apart  from  a break  across  the  middle  and  part  of 
the  base. 

Grave  cover:  Phase  III , Burial  23  (plate  6) 

The  slab  (plate  6)  is  of  local  brown  sandstone  and  bears  a design  cut  in  quite  bold 
relief.  The  full-length  cross  has  a bracelet-derivative  head  with  clustered  fleur-de-lys 
terminals  and  a slender  cross  at  the  head  centre,  which  is  encircled  by  a raised  ring. 
The  upper  part  of  the  cross  shaft  is  overlain  by  a chalice  and  a hand-in-blessing,  above 
which  it  divides  into  foliage  with  fleur-de-lys:  the  base  is  a simple  stepped  calvary.  The 
fleur-de-lys  foliage  forms  are  thick  and  fleshy,  and  emphasised  with  incised  line 
decoration. 

The  cross  design,  apart  from  the  raised  ring,  is  a common  one  for  better-class  slabs 
of  the  second  half  of  the  thirteenth  century.  In  York  Minster,  a simpler  bracelet- 
derivative  cross  occurs  on  the  slab  of  Archbishop  Sewal  (1258)  and  one  more  like  the 
Gisborough  example  on  the  monument  of  Archbishop  Godfrey  de  Ludham,  d.  1264 
(Alleyne  Walter  1874,  3,  Pis  VI  and  VII).  More  locally,  the  slab  to  Robert  Bushell  at 
Easington-in-Cleveland  has  a very  similar  cross  head  and  fleur-de-lys  forms;  Bushell  is 
recorded  as  holding  lands  in  the  parish  in  1284.  Other  similar  slabs  occur  at 
Upleatham.  Stylistically,  it  would  seem  that  the  Gisborough  slab  had  been  in  place  for 
only  a few  years  before  the  1289  fire. 

Of  the  two  secondary  emblems  on  the  stone,  the  hand-in-blessing  is  not  one  of  the 
commoner  priests’  emblems;  it  is  paralleled  four  times  in  County  Durham  at  St 
Andrew  Auckland,  Barnard  Castle,  Pittington  and  Witton  Gilbert  (Ryder  1985,  31)  and 
on  a slab  from  St  Andrew’s  Church  at  Newcastle,  now  in  the  Museum  of  Antiquities 
(Boutell  1849,  58).  The  vestment  sleeve  on  the  Gisborough  slab  appears  to  show  traces 
of  red  coloration;  whether  this  is  an  applied  pigment,  or  a result  of  fire  damage,  has 
not  yet  been  ascertained. 

The  two  other  slabs  (Fig  15,  12  and  13)  found  in  the  excavation  seem  to  have  carried 
bracelet-derivative  crosses  of  the  same  general  form,  one  incised  and  the  other  carved 
within  a raised  ring.  Two  other  pieces  of  cross  slab  were  found  in  the  stone  pile  left 
from  previous  clearance;  a typical  early  thirteenth-century  form  with  an  incised  round- 
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Plate  6 The  hand-in-blessing  cross  slab,  burial  27,  after  excavation.  Length  2.1  m. 


leaf  bracelet  cross  with  cross  bars  and  an  enclosing  circle,  and  an  undateable  slab  with 
shaft  and  stepped  cavalry. 


The  Pottery  by  W M Jones 

This  report  assesses  the  ceramic  material  from  the  1985-6  excavations  at  Gisborough 
Priory.  The  assemblage  comprising  approximately  1500  sherds,  was  examined  at  x20 
magnification  and  archived  by  fabric  type.  The  minimum  number  of  vessels  for  each 
phase  was  estimated  where  possible.  For  some  of  the  later  sub-phases  of  demolition 
and  rebuild  make-up  layers  which  contained  relatively  large  quantities  of  redeposited 
material,  the  method  of  minimum  vessel  estimates  was  not  appropriate  nor  practical. 
Full  quantification  is  contained  in  the  site  archive. 

The  pottery  substantiates  periods  of  activity  on  the  site  for  the  saxon  period  and 
throughout  the  mid  to  late  medieval  periods.  The  historical  evidence  for  the 
chronology  provides  the  much  needed  dating  evidence  for  the  local  wares  of  this  area. 
The  complex  rebuild  phases  encountered  created  anomalous  inversive  and  intrusive 
sequences  within  the  stratigraphy  but,  these  aside,  the  assemblage  maintains  its 
importance  due  to  the  links  with  a firm  chronological  scale. 

Phase  I:  Saxon  Features 

Post  hole  fills  (255  ~ 266)  yielded  two  body  sherds  from  a single  vessel  (unillustrated) 
and  part  of  a Saxon  jar  (Fig.  16,  1).  The  body  sherds  belong  to  a fabric  group  previously 
identified  from  the  Norton  Anglo-Saxon  cemetery  site  as  fabric  2 (Sherlock  and  Welch, 
forthcoming)  also  known  as  Whitby-type  ware  fabric  2 (Dunning  1943,  76-81;  Hurst 
1979,  78). 

Phase  II:  Agricultural  Horizon 

The  layers  associated  with  the  agricultural  horizon  contained  a variety  of  wares  dating 
from  the  Roman  to  the  medieval  period.  Some  64  sherds  were  catalogued,  representing 
a minimum  of  12  vessels.  The  wares  included  a few  sherds  of  samian,  early  medieval 
Whitby-type  ware  and  medieval  local  gritty  wares.  Roman  pottery  is  commonly  found 
in  small  residual  quantities  in  association  with  early  medieval  assemblages  in  this 
region.  The  medieval  unglazed  sooted  cook  pots  (Figs.  16;  2,  3 & 4)  and  splash  glazed 
jars  and  jugs  provide  more  conclusive  evidence  for  dating  these  pre-constraction  levels. 
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Phase  III : The  Norman  Church 

From  this  phase  76  sherds  were  found  representing  a minimum  number  of  23  vessels. 
The  majority  ol  these  vessels  are  in  local  Fine,  fabrics  and  gritted  (fabrics  2 & 3)  wares. 
Also  found  is  a small  proportion  of  TVW  Eastcoast  White  Gritty  ware  and  York  White 
ware  sherds.  The  local  ware  vessels  are  predominantly  jugs  with  simple  bead  and 
collared  upright  rims  decorated  with  green  and  yellow  splash  glazes  (Figs.  16;  5 and  9) 
unglazed  jars  and  cooking  pots  with  club  and  club  variant  rims  (Figs.  16;  7 and  8). 

The  Tees  Valley  ware  is  present  only  in  body  sherds,  many  of  them  large  enough  to 
be  diagnostic  of  the  typical  thin-walled  jugs.  The  sherds  are  well-glazed  and  some  are 
brushed  with  white  underslip,  recognized  as  a typical  treatment  in  the  Tees  Valley 
ware  tradition. 

Phase  IV:  The  Thirteenth-Century  Church 

Fifty-four  per  cent  of  the  total  assemblage  came  from  this  phase.  Taken  together,  the 
pottery  shows  a wide  range  of  vessel  forms  and  advancing  decorative  styles  but  the 
individual  sub-phases  do  not  contribute  much  information  to  the  stratigraphic 
sequencing. 

The  wall  and  pipe-trench  group  contains  only  local  gritted  ware  sherds  with  a 
marked  absence  of  the  local  fine  ware.  Most  of  the  sherds  are  small,  unglazed  and 
undiagnostic  of  vessel  form  apart  from  12  sherds,  from  549,  from  a large  splash  glazed 
jug  (unillustrated),  a collared  jug  rim  (Fig.  16;  10)  and  a club  rim  from  a small  thin- 
walled  cook-pot  (Fig.  16;  1).  One  small  body  sherd  of  residual  shell-tempered  ware  was 
also  present  (549)  and  a small  body  sherd  of  Tees  Valley  ware  (607). 

The  sub-floor  foundations  and  levelling  layers  contained  the  greatest  percentage  of 
the  pottery  deposited  in  any  of  the  subphases,  41%  of  the  total.  The  foundation  areas  of 
the  north-west  tower,  in  particular  242,  and  the  central  aisle  contained  the  greatest 
proportion  of  material.  Over  90%  of  the  sherds  associated  with  the  north-west  tower 
were  of  the  local  sandy  fabric.  Diagnostic  rims  and  handles  represent  a high  frequency 
of  jugs  (Figs.  16;  12,  16,  20,  23,  21,  24,  & 25).  Jars  were  also  present  (Figs.  16;  17,  18  & 
19).  However,  the  majority  of  sherds  were  small  and  redeposited  reflecting  the  dumped 
infill  nature  of  their  contexts.  The  small  remainder  of  sherds  were  gritted  wares 
including  the  gritty  Tees  Valley  type  ware,  Tees  Valley  ware,  and  York  White  ware. 

The  smaller  concentrations  of  pottery  found  in  the  foundation  layers  of  the  north 
and  south  aisles,  and  the  south-west  tower  reflect  the  same  patterns  as  observed  above. 

A group  from  the  later  floor  alterations  (Features  113-4;  322  & 330  etc.)  contained 
only  7 sherds,  all  in  local  fabrics  including  a base  fragment  from  a Tees  Valley  ware 
jug,  a spout  fragment  from  a tubular  bridge  spout  jug  (unillustrated)  and  a small 
unglazed  cooking  pot  (Fig.  16;  28). 

The  original  thirteenth-century  floor  and  intermediate  sub  floor  levels  yielded 
pottery  from  the  north-west  tower,  north  and  central  aisle  and  arcade.  This  group,  like 
that  from  the  wall  and  pipe  trenches  shows  a marked  absence  of  the  local  gritted 
wares.  Most  of  the  sherds  are  in  the  fine  local  fabric  with  a thick  green  glaze,  some  of 
which  are  badly  worn  with  redeposition. 

Phase  V:  N on-liturgical  Usage  of  Nave 

From  this  period  175  sherds  were  associated  with  the  robber  trench  fills  from  the 
central  aisle.  Roughly  65%  of  the  sherds  are  of  the  finer  local  fabric  and  3-5%  the 
gritted  fabric,  30%  are  Tees  Valley  ware  and  just  2%  of  the  sherds  represent  a single 
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Scarborough  ware  jug.  All  the  sherds  are  uniformly  fragmentary  and,  from  the  vast 
numbers  of  individual  vessels  indicated,  suggest  redeposited  dumping  fills.  No  sherds 
are  illustrated  however,  the  local  wares  continue  to  appear  in  better  glazed  jugs  and 
globular  jars  and  the  Tees  Valley  jugs  are  represented  in  a wider  range  of  coloured 
glazes  from  brown,  red  and  yellow-red  to  yellow-green  and  green  with  underslip  and 
applied  motifs. 


Phase  VI:  Foundations  of  the  Fourteenth-Century  Church 

Pottery  is  only  present  from  the  south-west  tower  and  south  and  central  aisles.  Again, 
the  sherds  are  highly  fragmented  and  many  are  obviously  redeposited.  Fabric  analysis, 
however,  shows  that  over  60%  of  the  sherds  are  from  Tees  Valley  ware  jugs,  jars  and 
cooking  pots.  Sherds  in  the  local  finer  fabric  appear  to  represent  thicker  walled  vessels 
continuing  in  the  same  tradition  as  seen  in  Phase  V with  no  further  development. 
Unfortunately  no  diagnostic  sherds  are  present  to  illustrate. 


Local  Wares 

Saxon  Norton  fabric  2 (Whitby-type  ware) 

The  sandy  matrix  combines  a greater  than  1%  proportion  of  large  sub-angular  clear 
quartz  grains  and  fine  mica  grains.  This  fabric  is  identified  from  stratified  6th  century 
sequence  at  Norton  cemetery  site  (Sherlock  and  Welch  1993)  and  corresponds  to 
Hurst’s  Whitby-type  ware  (type  2)  identified  at  Wharram  Percy  (Hurst  1979,  78). 

Fine  fabric  1 

The  fabric  is  well  fired,  both  oxidized,  typically,  to  5 yr  reddish  yellow  and  reduced 
light  grey  to  grey.  The  matrix  contains  30-40%  find  quartz  grains  with  1-5%  medium 
quartz  grains  and  rock  fragments.  Vessel  forms  include  unglazed  cook  pots  with  rolled, 
lid-seated  and  everted  rims  and,  splash  glazed  jugs  with  strap-handles,  rolled  rims  and 
upright  collars.  Decoration  is  restricted  to  green  or  yellow  splash  glazing  sometimes 
over  applied  vertical  finger-pinched  lay  strips  or  white  clay  slip. 


Gritted  fabrics  2 and  3 

A large  percentage  of  the  total  assemblage  is  categorized  under  this  heading.  Two 
basic  divisions  can  be  seen  in  the  matrix  inclusions  between  a medium  gritted  ware 
containing  10-20%  medium  to  large  angular  quartz  and  red  iron  ore  grains  and  a 
heavily  gritted  ware  containing  20-40%  large  to  very  large  angular  quartz  and  red  iron 
ore  grains.  The  clay  fires  a characteristic  orange  red-pink  red,  in  both  forms.  The 
matrix  itself  does  not  appear  to  alter  with  time  through  the  phases,  but  the  technical 
execution  of  the  glaze  and  decorative  motifs  improve  and  diversify.  Jugs  and  cook  pots, 
both  unglazed  and  glazed,  are  evidenced  in  a variety  of  rim  forms  including  rolled, 
square,  lid-seated  and  everted  decorated  with  a single  incised  wavy  line,  a local 
decorative  form.  Vertical  thumb-pressed  spines  are  again  applied  to  the  vessel  bodies 
and  thin  green  and  orange-yellow  glazes  are  used.  Jug  handles  appear  in  both  thumbed 
strap  and  twisted  rod  forms. 
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Tees  Valley  Ware 

The  fabric  is  hard  fired,  appearing  very  pale  brownish  yellow  (10  yr)  to  reddish  yellow 
(5  yr).  The  matrix  contains  10-20%  fine  quartz  inclusions,  1-3%  medium  to  large  sub- 
angular  quartz  grains  and  1%  red  iron  ore  small  to  medium  rounded  to  sub-rounded 
grains  (Barrett  and  Patterson  1985).  The  majority  of  sherds  found  were  from  the  thinly 
thrown  glazed  jugs  which  typify  this  fabric  type. 

Regional  Wares 

Shell-tempered  Ware 

Less  than  1%  of  this  early  medieval  fabric  was  found  in  residual  deposits  (III,  549).  The 
matrix  contains  10-20%  medium  to  large  angular  quartz  grains  and  3%  unsorted  shell 
fragments.  The  fabric  is  heavily  burnt  and  sooted  on  unglazed  surfaces. 

Scarborough  Ware 

A very  small  percentage  of  fragmentary  sherds  were  found  from  fabric  1 jugs,  (see 
Farmer  1979  for  fabric  descriptions). 

York  White  Ware 

A small  number  of  fragmentary  sherds  are  identified  in  this  fabric.  The  ware  is 
oxidized  white  and  contains  1-3%  large  clear  and  milky  sub-angular  quartz  grains,  3- 
5%  fine  clear  quartz  and  1%  fine  red  and  black  iron  ore  inclusions  (Holdsworth  1978, 
12). 

Continental  Imports 

There  is  a marked  absence  of  imports,  apart  from  two  sherds  of  questionable  French 
provenance.  Judging  by  the  historical  records  this  is  a noteable  absence.  It  may  simply 
reflect  the  nature  of  the  fill  deposits  of  the  areas  excavated  rather  than  being  a 
meaningful  statement  about  the  importation  of  pottery  to  Gisborough  Priory. 

Illustrated  Sherd  Catalogue  ( Fig.  16  ) 

Phase  I 

1 Jar,  everted  rolled  rim,  flat-base,  unglazed,  exterior  shoulder  surfaces  encrusted  with 
soot,  handmade,  reduced  dark  brown,  Whitby-type  ware  (249). 

Phase  II 

2 Jar,  club  rim,  unglazed  exterior  sooting,  oxidized  red  brown  local  gritted  ware,  fabric  2 
(229). 

3 Jar,  club  rim  with  wheel-turned  incised  lines  on  rim  edges,  unglazed,  oxidized  buff,  local 
gritted  ware  fabric  3 (229). 

4 Jar,  everted  club  rim,  unglazed,  sooted  and  burnt,  oxidized  pale  yellow,  local  gritted  ware 
fabric  3 (229). 

Phase  III 

5 Jug,  everted  collared  rim,  speckled  yellow-green  glaze,  collar  roughly  decorated  with  two 
rows  of  stabbed  notched,  oxidized  pink,  local  gritted  fabric  2 (271). 

6 Tubular  bridge  spout  jug,  spout  only,  clear  yellow  glaze  over  applied  strip,  two-strand 
braid  and  dot  stabbing,  oxidized  pale  yellow  pink  local  gritted  ware  fabric  2 (308). 
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7 Pancheon,  everted  club  rim,  green  glaze  splash,  sooted,  oxidized  red  brown,  local  gritted 
fabric  2 (46 1 ). 

8 Jar,  lid-seated,  everted  and  thumbed  rim,  unglazed,  sooted  oxidized  red  brown  local 
fabric  1 (480). 

9 Jug,  inturned  collared  rim,  orange-yellow  glaze  splashes,  oxidized  red  with  reduced  core, 
local  gritted  ware  fabric  2 (581). 

Phase  IV;  Wall  and  Pipe  Trench  Group 

10  Jug?,  lid-seated,  collared  chamfered  rim,  clear  glaze  splashes  on  rim  and  shoulder,  incised 
rouletting  on  rim  and  shoulder,  oxidized  yellow,  possibly  continental  gritted  ware  (538, 
549). 

1 1 Jar,  everted  rolled  rim,  unglazed,  soot-blackened,  reduced  red,  local  gritted  ware  fabric  2 
(607). 

Phase  IV;  Sub-floor  Foundations  and  Levelling  Layers 

12  Jug  handle,  twisted,  splash  glaze,  oxidized  local  gritted  ware  fabric  2 (144). 

13  Jar,  club  rim,  orange  glaze  splashes  on  rim  and  shoulder,  sooting  on  body,  oxidized  red 
brown  , local  gritted  ware  fabric  2 (144). 

14  Jug  strap-handle,  green  glaze  over  three  stabbed  rows  and  central  apply  and  interior, 
applied  thumbed  spine  of  self-clay,  oxidized  red  local  fabric  1 (165). 

15  Roof  furniture?,  lid-seated  flanged  rim,  green-glazed  exterior  and  interior,  applied  thumb 
strips  trailing  down  body  from  beneath  the  rim  and  applied  pierced  lugs,  reduced  core 
local  gritted  ware  fabric  3 (265). 

16  Jar?,  flattened  rim  with  incised  line  detail,  mottled  green  glaze  on  exterior  and  interior 
surfaces,  reduced  core  local  fabric  1 (265). 

17  Jar,  club  rim,  yellow  glaze  splashes  on  rim,  sooting  on  exterior  and  interior  surfaces, 
applied  vertical  thumbed  strip  below  the  rim  to  the  base,  oxidized  red  brown  local  gritted 
ware  fabric  3 (462,  542). 

18  Jar,  lid-seated  everted  rolled  rim,  unglazed,  oxidized  yellow  brown  local  gritted  ware 
fabric  2 (470). 

19  Jar,  flanged  upright  rim,  unglazed,  sooted  heavily  worn,  oxidized  red,  local  gritted  ware 
fabric  2 (442). 

20  Jar?,  lid-seated  club  rim,  yellow-green  glaze  splashed  on  exterior  and  interior  surfaces, 
applied  strip  decoration,  oxidized  pink  red,  local  gritted  ware  fabric  3 (447). 

21  Jug,  chamfered  upright  rim  (no  diameter)  with  rod  handle  decorated  with  three  applied 
finger-pinched  strips,  all  glazed  mottled  green-yellow,  oxidized  red  with  reduced  core, 
local  gritted  ware  fabric  3 (447). 

22  Jar?  everted  club  rim,  speckled  green  glaze  on  exterior  and  interior  surfaces,  applied 
vertical  strips  on  exterior  reduced  core,  worn  sherd,  local  fabric  1 (521). 

23  Jug,  flanged  everted  rim,  yellow-green  splash  glaze  on  vessel  neck,  oxidized  red  reduced 
core,  local  gritted  ware  fabric  2 (447). 

24  Jug?,  upright  collared  rim,  green  glaze  over  rim  and  neck,  oxidized  red  reduced  core, 
local  fabric  1 (242). 

25  Jug,  rolled  rim  and  part  of  spout,  splashed  yellow-orange  glaze,  sooted,  oxidized  red,  local 
fabric  1 (242). 

26  Bowl?,  everted  rim  with  incised  wavy-line  decoration  on  rim  surface,  yellow-green  splash 
glaze,  oxidized  pink  red  with  reduced  core,  local  fabric  1 (422). 

27  Jug  base,  thumbed  foot,  green-yellow  splash  glaze,  sooted,  oxidized  exterior  red  brown, 
local  fabric  1 (532). 

Phase  IV:  Floor  Alterations 

28  Jug?,  indented  club  rim,  unglazed,  sooted,  oxidized  red  brown  local  fabric  1 (116). 


Phase  IV:  Original  Floor  Levels 

29  Pipkin  looped  handle,  apple-green  red  glaze,  oxidized  red  reduced  core,  Tees  Valley  ware 
(93). 
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The  Floor  Tiles  by  D H Heslop 

A total  of  32  floor  tiles  were  recovered  from  the  1985-6  excavations;  none  were  in  situ. 
Floor  tiles  from  the  site  have  been  the  subject  of  thorough  and  published  research 
(Knight  and  Keen  1978,  65)  and  the  present  assemblage  adds  nothing  to  the  range  of 
designs  or  fabrics,  but  adds  weight  to  the  tentative  dating  put  forward  in  1978. 

The  majority  (22)  comprise  mosaic  tiles,  from  the  type  of  wheel  pattern  described  by 
Knight  and  Keen  (1978,  69),  consisting  of  a circular  sixteen  petalled  motif  surrounded 
by  three  bands  of  geometric  designs  seperated  by  plain  borders.  One  border  fragment 
was  found,  from  the  outer  edge  of  band  two.  Two  inlaid  examples  (white  on  green)  are 
from  the  third  panel  of  a diamond-shape  with  an  abstract  foliate  device  ( op  cit  Fig.  4) 
and  a halfed  variation  of  the  six-lobed  design  (op  cit  Fig  5).  Four  examples  of  the  curved 
triangular  tiles  of  band  two  (outer  side  convex,  two  inner  sides  concave)  were 
recovered,  as  well  as  five  equilateral  triangles  (80  mm  side)  and  six  isosceles  triangles 
(70  x 70  x 60  mm),  which  many  have  derived  from  a panel  similar  to  op  cit  Fig  14.  and 

15,  rather  than  the  wheel  design. 

Eleven  further  tiles  and  tile  fragments  were  from  undecorated  square  shapes,  all 
with  green  to  brown  glaze  or  sparse  glaze. 


Finds  of  Stone,  Jet,  Glass,  Iron,  Copper  Alloy,  Gold,  Pewter,  Bone  and  Leather. 

by  Susan  Jackson  (Fig.  17,  18,  19  and  20) 

The  finds  are  catalogued  according  to  material  in  order  of  site  phase.  The  objects  have 
generally  been  recovered  from  well  stratified  deposits  and  25%  of  the  artifacts  are  from 
graves.  All  of  the  copper  alloy  objects  are  in  excellent  condition  and  many  have  a green 
patina. 

The  status  and  appearance  of  individuals  can,  sometimes,  be  inferred  by  associated 
grave  goods.  Burial  30  of  a priest  was  recovered  with  a paten  (Fig.  19,34),  chalice  (Fig. 
19,  35)  and  turnshoe  sole  (Fig.  20,  40).  Burial  31  was  recovered  with  a chasuble  made 
of  textile  with  gold  thread  which  probably  belonged  to  an  aristocratic  clergyman.  Child 
burial  9 was  recovered  with  a pendant  cross  (Fig.  17,  2)  and  female  burial  8 was 
recovered  with  a gold  wedding  ring  (Fig.  19,  33). 

Articles  with  ecclestiastical  associations  include  a bell  fragment  (Fig.  19,  6)  and  an 
ornamental  boss  (Fig.  18,  9).  Articles  of  personal  adornment  include  a copper  alloy 
amulet,  belt  fittings,  buckles,  brooches,  lace  tags  and  pins.  The  iron  chisel  (Fig.  17,  11) 
may  have  been  broken  by  a mason  on  site,  but  objects  with  craft  association  such  as  the 
spindle-whorl  (Fig.  17,  1),  shears  (Fig.  17,  7)  and  bone  weaving  tool  (Fig.  20,  37)  were 
ultimately  derived  from  elsewhere  within  the  priory. 

Stone 

Spindle-whorl:  Phase  IV,  76  (Fig.  17,1) 

Spindle-whorl  made  from  fine  siltstone,  local  Jurassic.  Weight  22.6  grams.  From  grave  fill, 
c.  1180-1289. 

Jet 

Cross  : Phase  III,  609  (Fig.  1 7,  2) 

Pendant  cross  with  incised  ring  and  dot  decoration  on  both  sides  originally  inlaid  with  tin.  The 
metal  inlay  in  the  dot  is  missing  from  one  side  and  the  circle  from  the  reverse.  From  Burial  9, 
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layer  609,  found  in  a 12th-century  aisle  of  the  Norman  church.  Similar  to  a pendant  cross  inlaid 
with  silver  that  has  been  recovered  from  an  eleventh  or  twelfth-century  context  at  Coppergate, 
York  (MacGregor  1979,  41). 

Bead : Phase  IV,  340  (Fig.  17,3) 

Bead  made  from  good  quality  jet  from  a local  source,  broken  in  half,  found  in  burnt  soil  from  fire 
debris. 

Bead  .Phase  IV,  57  (Fig.  17,  4) 

Bead  made  from  poor  quality  jet  from  a local  source.  Worn  at  the  top  and  bottom  near  to  the 
central  perforation.  From  construction  rubble. 

Glass 

An  Anglo-Saxon  head  by  S.  Sherlock  : Unstratified  (Fig.  17,  5) 

A fragmentary  opaque  polychrome  glass  bead.  Probably  barrel-shaped,  blue  with  a cream  and 
brown  spot  decoration.  Beads  of  this  type  have  been  found  at  Sewerby  (Hirst  1985)  and  Norton 
(Sherlock  and  Welch  1993)  in  late  sixth-century  cemeteries. 

Painted  window  glass  : Unstratified  (Fig.  17,  6) 

The  triangular  fragment  of  green  glass  has  one  grozed  edge  along  the  shorter  side  and  two 
broken  sides.  It  is  painted  red  on  one  side  with  parallel  lines;  the  floral  motif  in  between  the 
parallel  lines  is  scratched  into  the  surface  of  the  paint.  Thickness  of  glass  2 mm. 

Iron 

Shears  .Phase  III,  486  (Fig.  1 7,  7) 

This  type  of  shears  is  dated  by  Ward  Perkins  to  the  mid  13th  century  (Ward  Perkins  1975).  Its 
occurence  in  an  unusually  early  context  at  Gisborough  dating  from  the  early  12th  to  the  late 
12th  century  may  suggest  that  this  type  was  introduced  in  England  at  an  earlier  date. 

Shroud  pin  : Phase  III , 615  (Fig.  17,8) 

Broken  at  both  ends,  square  cross-section,  From  burial  6,  between  legs  of  female,  aged  25-35. 
Complete  buckle:  Phase  IV,  92  (Fig.  1 7,  9) 

In  construction  debris. 


Complete  wedge:  Phase  V,  500  (Fig.  17,  10) 

From  water  pipe  trench. 

Chisel:  Phase  IV,  102  (Fig.  17,  11) 

Hammered  at  widest  end,  broken  at  narrow  end.  Amongst  floor  or  paving  foundation  rubble. 
Iron  knife  with  bone  handle:  Phase  VI,  106  (Fig.  17,  12) 

The  iron  blade  and  strip  tang  are  attached  to  the  bone  side-plates  by  four  iron  rivets.  The  side 
plates  have  been  drilled  with  small  holes  in  to  which  decorative  cruciform  copper  alloy  discs  have 
been  inserted.  Three  of  the  discs  are  missing  from  the  illustrated  side-plate.  In  back  fill  of  14th- 
century  vault,  similar  to  a late  14th-century  example  from  London  (Cowgill  Neergaard  and 
Griffiths  1987,  96,  no.  136). 

Knife  : Phase  VI,  322  (Fig.  17,  13) 

Has  traces  of  mineralised  wood  on  the  tang.  The  central  portion  of  the  blade  edge  is  bent  and 
folded. 
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Fig.  17  Small  finds.  1-15,  (1:2) 
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Iron  ring  with  overlapping  ends:  Phase  VI,  322  (Fig.  17,  13) 

Iron  ring:  Phase  VI,  339  (Fig.  17,  15) 

Has  thickened  edge  along  one  side.  From  rubble  beneath  latest  floor. 

Copper  Alloy 

Pendant  with  quartz  stone:  Phase  III,  462  (Fig.  18,  16) 

Pendant  with  a large  quartz  stone  in  a band  setting.  The  pendant  is  made  of  copper  alloy  with  a 
decorated  gilded  upper  surface  and  a central  stone.  Beneath  the  stone  is  a silver  reflector  plate 
that  enhanced  the  reflective  qualities  of  the  stone.  The  reverse  of  the  pendant  is  undecorated.  A 
buttercup  seed  recovered  from  the  front  of  the  plate  suggests  that  the  pendant  was  lost  in 
autumn.  From  soil  outside  west  door  of  Norman  church 

Fitting  with  broken  ends:  Phase  III,  463  (Fig.  18,  17) 

From  foundation  trench  for  Norman  church. 

Gilded  copper  alloy  annular  brooch:  Phase  IV,  270  (Fig.  18,  18) 

Decorated  with  incised  parallel  lines  below  pin  hinge. 

Construction  debris  of  thirteenth-century  north  tower. 

Ornamental  boss:  Phase  IV,  92  (Fig.  18,  19) 

The  boss  has  been  stamped  out  of  sheet  metal  and  has  a central  rivet  for  attachment.  It  may 
derive  from  a belt  decoration  or  a book  fitting.  A similar  boss  was  recovered  from  Bordesley 
Abbey  (Rahtz  1983,  175).  From  construction  debris,  thirteenth-century  nave. 

Belt  mount:  Phase  IV,  131  (Fig.  18,  20) 

Has  two  iron  rivets  for  attachment  and  file  marks  on  the  flat  side  of  the  mount.  From 
construction  debris  of  thirteenth-century  church. 

Belt  mount:  Phase  IV,  185  (Fig.  18,  21) 

Similar  to  No  20  made  from  a folded  piece  of  sheet  metal  with  two  bronze  rivets  for  attachment. 
From  construction  debris,  thirteenth-century  church. 

Belt  or  strap  mount  Phase  IV,  407  (Fig.  18,  22) 

Had  two  bronze  rivets  for  attachment,  one  now  missing.  From  construction  debris. 

Scoop  : Phase  IV,  185  (Fig.  18,  23) 

From  a manicure  set,  with  a divided  and  flattened  end  for  attachment.  Tool  marks  on  the  scoop 
suggest  that  the  bowl  has  been  carved  out  from  the  solid  metal.  There  are  file  marks  on  the 
shaft. 

Needle:  Phase  V,  442  (Fig.  18,  24) 

Made  from  a rolled  sheet  of  copper  alloy.  From  rubble  of  post  fire  re-build. 

Object  of  unknown  function:  Phase  V,  500  (Fig.  18,  25) 

Made  from  a rolled  sheet  of  copper  alloy  and  decorated  with  incised  parallel  vertical  lines.  In 
water  pipe  trench. 

Bell  fragment:  Phase  VI,  89  (Fig.  18,  26) 

Made  of  copper  alloy  with  a high  tin  content.  The  raised  semi-circular  rib  could  be  part  of  a 
letter  or  the  decorative  line  around  the  bell.  The  fragment  is  a surface  flake  and  does  not 
indicate  the  full  thickness  of  the  bell.  In  foundation  rubble  of  fourteenth-century  church. 
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Fig.  18  Small  finds.  16-29,  (1:1) 
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Object,  probable  coin  weight:  Phase  V,  46  (Fig.  18,  27) 

Decorated  with  an  angel  in  low  relief.  The  two  small  holes  on  the  face  are  for  adjusting  the 
weight,  and  the  sides  of  the  weight  have  been  left  rough  as  cast.  Weight  6.244  grams.  From 
back-fill  of  vault  14. 

Object,  probable  purse  mount:  Phase  IV,  185  (Fig  18,  28) 

The  rivetted  clasps  move  freely  around  the  wire  frame,  and  there  are  traces  of  possibly  leather 
around  the  rivets  on  one  clasp.  The  ends  of  the  wire  frame  are  flattened  for  attachment.  From 
construction  rubble  of  thirteenth-century  church. 

Decorated  strip:  Phase  VI,  225  (Fig.  18,  29) 

Probably  from  the  strap-end  of  a buckle.  The  strip  was  originally  folded  and  rivetted;  there  is  a 
fold  line  between  the  decorated  and  the  undecorated  area.  Decoration  consists  of  embossed  dots 
and  stamp  crosses.  In  foundation  sand,  latest  phase  floor. 

Strap-end:  Phase  VI,  102  (Fig.  19,  30) 

With  incised  parallel  lines,  broken  at  both  ends  across  rivet  holes.  On  surface  of  latest  phase 
floor. 

Stud  with  missing  rivet:  Phase  VI,  380  (Fig.  19,  31) 

In  fourteenth-century  feature. 

Ferrule:  Phase  VI,  41  (Fig.  19,  32) 

With  rivet  holes  for  attachment,  for  a shaft  of  octagonal  section.  In  construction  debris  of  latest 
phase  floor. 

Lace  tags  - Not  illustrated 

One  lace  tag  was  recovered  from  209,  (Phase  IV,  grave  fill)  and  three  from  89,  (Phase  VI, 
foundation  rubble).  They  are  all  made  of  rolled  sheet  metal  with  rivets  for  attachment  to  the 
lace  and  their  length  varies  from  21  to  26  mm.  The  tag  from  209  has  preserved  organic  remains. 

Pins  - Not  illustrated 

Five  pins  were  recovered  from  contexts  465,  (Phase  IV),  16,  18,  19  and  89  (all  from  Phase  VI). 
Four  of  the  pin  heads  have  been  made  from  a coiled  piece  of  wire  that  has,  in  some  instances, 
been  smoothed  over.  The  pin  from  465  has  a ribbed  moulded  head.  The  length  of  the  pin  varies 
from  31  to  50  mm. 

Gold  Worn  finger-ring:  Phase  III,  625  (Fig.  19,  33) 

Possibly  a wedding  ring.  It  was  with  Burial  8.  Found  above  the  chest  of  a female  aged  20  to  25 
years.  Post  1 1 19  to  pre-early  thirteenth  century. 

Pewter  Paten:  Phase  IV,  363  (Fig.  19,  34) 

In  fragmentary  and  corroded  condition.  Single  depression  type.  The  rim  has  a thickened  inward 
curving  edge.  Original  diameter  probably  140  mm.  From  Burial  30.  From  the  same  context  as 
Fig.  19,  35. 

Chalice:  Phase  IV,  363  (Fig.  19,  35) 

In  corroded  condition  with  broken  stem  and  incomplete  bowl  and  foot  (original  shape 
reconstructed  for  illustration).  Deep  bowl  with  everted  lip,  cylindrical  stem  with  spherical  knot 
and  round  foot.  From  the  same  context  as  Fig.  19,  similar  to  a chalice  recovered  from 
excavations  at  the  Dominican  Priory,  Oxford.  (Henig  1976,  217). 

Complete  chalice:  Phase  IV,  381  (Fig.  19,  36) 

In  good  condition  with  wide  bent  bowl,  straight  cylindrical  stem,  spherical  knot  and  round  foot. 
With  Burial  27. 
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Fig.  19  Small  finds.  30-33,  (1:1);  34-36,  (1:2) 
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Sceat  by  E.  Pine.  (Phase  II,  229) 

Anglo-Saxon  sceat:  issued  for  Eadberht  of  Northumbria  and  his  brother  Ecgberht,  Archbishop  of 
York,  jointly,  c.  737-58. 

Obv.:  EOTBEREHTV,  round  central  cross. 

Rev.:  ECGBEREITAR,  at  right;  archbishop  seated  at  left,  holding  cross  in  each  hand. 

Wt.:  0.85  gm  (13.1gr.);  die-axis:  135  degrees.  Rigold,  series  Y;  Booth,  Class  A;  neither  die  has 
been  recorded. 

The  coin,  which  had  been  cleaned  before  inspection,  shows  some  slight  degree  of  wear,  which 
suggests  that  it  had  been  in  circulation  for  only  a short  time  before  loss. 

The  coin  was  recovered  from  construction  debris  and  is  residual  in  its  context. 

Coins  by  Susan  Jackson.  (Not  illustrated) 

Cut  halfpenny,  Stephen,  Watford  type,  c.  1135-c.  1141. 

Obv:  bust  right. 

Rev:  cross  moline  with  a fleur  in  each  angle.  Worn  condition. 

From  fill  of  scaffolding  post-hole. 

Phase  VI,  119  (not  illustrated) 

Edward  I silver  penny,  North  class  III  g,  1280-1,  Lincoln  Mint. 

Obv:  EDWR  ANCL  DN(S)  HYB 
REV:  CIVITAS  LINCOL’ 

Very  fine  condition.  In  foundations  of  latest  phase  floor. 


Constantine  II,  Caesar  (317-37)  CONSTANTINVS  IVN  NOB  C - GLORIA  EXECITVS. 
Carson,  Hill  and  Kent  1960,  part  1,  No.  56. 

The  coin  was  recovered  from  medieval  construction  debris  and  is  residual  in  its  context. 

Jettons  by  Susan  Jackson. 

Phase  IV,  37  (Not  illustrated) 

Nuremberg  jetton  of  copper  alloy. 

Obverse:  Three  lys  and  3 crowns  alternatively  round  a crown. 

Reverse:  reichsapfel  within  a double  tressure.  Garbled  legends  on  both  sides,  thin  and  worn  flan, 
diameter  25  mm.  16th  or  17th  century.  In  levelling  rubble  and  sand  of  floor  or  paving 
foundations,  latest  phase  church. 

Unstratified  (Not  illustrated 
French  Jetton  of  copper  alloy. 

Obverse:  a heater-shield  of  France  modern  with  a cinquefoil  above  the  shield.  AVE  (M)ARIAD 
S.A....N. 

Reverse:  A bowed  cross  of  three  stands  fleur  de  lisse  enclosed  by  a tressure  of  four  arches,  no 
legend. 

Thin  flan,  diameter  30  mm,  14th  to  15th-century  type. 

Antler  by  Elizabeth  Crowfoot 

Weaving  tool:  Phase  II,  229  (Fig.  20,  37) 

Weaving  tool  of  antler  tine  with  broken  pointed  end  and  horizontal  thread  marks.  Before  the 
tool  was  damaged  it  would  have  been  pointed  enough  to  be  useful  for  one  function  of  the  pin- 
beater,  drawing  it  sharply  across  the  warps  if  they  are  inclined  to  stick  together  (particularly 
likely  to  happen  if  they  are  coarse  wool);  but  the  marks  are  very  convincing  as  thread  marks,  and 
certainly  suggest  that  it  was  used  as  a spool  or  shuttle.  It  is  a bit  short,  but  would  have  been  a 
nice  comfortable  little  tool.  In  plough  soil  of  agricultural  horizon,  pre  1119. 

Bone  Strip  : Phase  V,  346  (Fig.  20,  38) 

Strip  of  polished  mammal  bone  decorated  with  an  incised  ring  and  dot  at  the  broken  end.  The 
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Fig.  20  Small  finds,  37-40,  (1:2) 


strip  tapers  towards  the  undecorated  end.  In  fill  of  blocking  wall. 


Tuning  peg:  Phase  V,  111  (Fig.  20,  39) 

The  stringed  instrument  peg  shows  no  sign  of  wear  and  is  unfinished,  as  a perforation  has  not 
been  drilled  or  cut  through  the  head  for  the  string.  A similar  peg  with  a perforation  has  been 
found  at  Lurk  Lane,  Beverley  (Lawson  1989,  No.  1 172,  Fig.  131).  In  fill  of  robbed  blocking  wall, 
345. 


Leather  Right  foot  turnshoe  sole:  Phase  IV,  363  (Fig.  20,  40) 

With  edge/flesh  stitch  holes  5 mm  apart.  The  inside  toe  has  worn  away  completely  and  the  tread 
and  waist  are  slashed.  The  sole  was  measured  before  conservation:  length  27  mm;  width  across 
tread  95  mm.  In  stone  coffin  of  Burial  30. 


Textiles  by  Elizabeth  Crowfoot 

(Metal  analysis:  Justine  Bayley.  Fibres:  H.M.  Appleyard.  Dye  testing:  Penelope  Walton.) 
The  textile  remains  from  the  13th  century  grave  in  the  south  aisle  (Burial  31,  Fig.  7) 
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probably  come  from  a vestment  such  as  a chasuble,  the  gold-brocaded  tablet-braid 
(T/l)  from  the  borders,  the  tiny  fragments  of  tabby  weave  adhering  (T/2)  a lining  or 
backing  to  the  braid,  and  the  even  smaller  remains  that  may  be  from  a compound  silk 
(T/3)  perhaps  the  patterned  fabric  of  the  vestment. 

The  braid,  which  survived  in  many  brittle  and  broken  fragments,  was  originally  very 
good  quality,  exceptionally  fine,  with  an  intricate  pattern  which  could  be  recovered  in 
some  areas  (Fig.  21).  The  fibre  of  the  weave  is  too  deteriorated  for  identification,  but 
its  appearance  suggests  it  must  be  silk.  The  brocading  threads  are  ‘spun-gold’,  i.e. 
formed  by  a strip  cut  from  a very  thinly  beaten-out  sheet  of  metal  wound  by 
handspindle  round  a fine  thread  core.  Production  of  this  type  of  decoration  thread  has 
been  a skilled  man’s  job  from  the  Roman  period  down  to  the  present  day  in  the  Middle 
East  (Wild  1970,  3940).  The  gold  is  never  pure,  but  the  proportion  of  other  metals 
present  increases  from  the  9th  century  onward,  and  the  decay  and  disappearance  of 
much  of  the  metal  in  later  weaves  and  embroideries  is  largely  due  to  this  adulteration. 
Most  of  the  metal  has  flaked  off  the  threads  in  the  Gisborough  braid;  what  remains 
appears  bright  gold,  and  is  classified  as  ‘silver-gilt’. 

Tablet-weaving,  a favourite  technique  for  braids,  belts  and  girths,  produces  a very 
strong  fabric,  but  the  construction  allows  the  use  of  very  fine  ware  threads,  silk,  flax  or 
wool;  brocaded  decoration  is  inserted  by  hand  during  the  weaving.  The  earliest 
examples  of  this  technique  in  England  are  from  Anglo-Saxon  cemeteries,  6th-7th 
century,  using  flattened  gold  strip  instead  of  spun-gold  (Crowfoot  and  Hawkes  1967, 
42-53);  woollen  braids  brocaded  with  gold  and  silver  wire  from  the  Viking  graves  at 
Birka,  Sweden  (Geijer  1938,  82-83)  are  possibly  imports  from  the  Near  East.  Many  of 
the  later  English  and  continental  examples  come  from  ecclesiastical  burials  - the  10th- 
century  braids  on  the  stole  and  maniple,  and  some  later  fragments,  all  gifts  to  the 
tomb  of  St.  Cuthbert  at  Durham  (Crowfoot  1956,  433  ff,  446-447),  the  12th  century 
‘William  Rufus’  tomb  at  Winchester,  probably  that  of  Henry  of  Blois  (d.  1171)  (E. 
Crowfoot  Winchester  Studies  7,  in  preparation),  and  that  of  Walter  de  Cantilupe  at 
Worcester  (Crowfoot  1956,  451),  and  braids  from  the  burial  of  Roger  II,  Abbot  of  St. 
Augustine’s  Canterbury  1252-1272,  which  decorated  the  borders  of  a chasuble  of  fine 
white  wool  twill.  In  most  of  these  the  patterns  exploit  the  diagonal  lines  natural  to  the 
weave,  swastikas,  Xes,  diamonds,  frets  and  straps. 

The  Gisborough  braid  is  one  of  the  finest  - 123  tablet  twists  in  a width  of  just  over 
3 cm,  compared  with  39  on  nearly  2 cm  on  Abbot  Roger’s  widest  braid.  The  pattern  has 
been  reconstructed,  the  centre  area  from  two  full-width  pieces,  with  the  corners  filled 
in  from  a pattern  present  on  a number  of  the  smaller  scraps.  At  this  period,  when  these 
braids  are  a high-grade  professional  product,  the  same  pattern  probably  continued 
throughout  the  whole  length  of  woven  braid,  though  with  a pattern  like  this  the 
repeating  unit  may  have  been  larger  than  the  piece  recovered  (Fig.  21). 

T/l.  Braid  (AM.  Lab.  no.  8650706). 

Many  fragments,  two  only  with  complete  width  preserved,  3. 0-3. 2 cms,  (a)  L.3.3  cm,  (b)  2.6  cm. 
Edge  fragments  surviving  represent  at  least  25-30  cms  of  braid. 

Fibre,  too  degraded  for  any  details  to  be  recognised,  but  appearance  indicates  silk.  Spinning, 
warp  7S,  weft  fine  Sply,  brocading  weft,  core  almost  unspun,  strip  silver-gilt,  2 turns  per  1 mm. 
Threads  are  now  dark  brown,  occasionally  redder,  and  greyish  at  the  borders,  but  no  dye  was 
present;  colour  ?due  to  pollution,  i.e.  probably  originally  white  or  yellow  natural  silk.  Weave, 
regular  tablet-weave,  4-hole  tablets  threaded  right  and  left  in  ‘chevrons’,  twists  c.36-  40  and 
wefts  and  brocading  wefts  38-40  per  1 cm.  Edges  (15  twists  each)  8 greyish,  ?fmer,  undecorated, 
plain  gold  stripe  over  5,  2;  centre,  brocaded  pattern  on  93  tablets. 

Brocading  weft  inserted  under  one  or  two  threads  of  the  twist,  occasionally  under  the  whole 
twist,  visible  as  a gold  dot  on  the  back  of  the  weave;  apart  from  this,  gold  only  passes  to  the  back 
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Fig.  21  Pattern  on  gold-brocaded  tablet  braid.  Centre  pattern  based  on  two  complete  widths,  (A)  and  (B); 
dolled  corners  present  on  several  smaller  fragments. 

as  a line  under  the  two  twists  before  the  pattern,  and  visible  round  the  weft  returning  after  the 
stripe.  One  small  fragment,  (c)  L.c.  1.7  cm,  shows  the  typical  reversal  line,  when  the  tablet  warps 
become  twisted,  and  are  untwisted  by  turning  the  tablets  in  the  opposite  direction  (Collingwood 
1982,  106-107). 

On  piece  (b)  the  twists  can  be  seen  on  the  back  to  have  the  inaccurate  meeting  produced  by 
manipulating  the  tablets  in  two  ‘packs’  (Collingwood  op.  cit.  160-162),  a variation  found  in  some 
early  braids  Crowfoot  G.  M.  1951.  28-30,  Anglo-Saxon;  1952,  202-204,  medieval).  This  has  no 
effect  on  the  appearance  of  the  brocading  on  front,  and  is  used  for  the  Walter  de  Cantilupe 
braid.  Dr.  Peter  Collingwood  suggests  that  perhaps  the  weaver  began  with  the  divided  pack,  and 
then  changed  to  the  less  troublesome  single  pack  - i.e.  that  (b)  perhaps  comes  from  the 
beginning  of  the  weave.  Tiny  fragments  from  two  textiles  adhere  to  the  underside  of  some  of  the 
small  fragments  of  the  braid  T/l: 

T/2  Two  scraps,  c.  2.2  x 1.0  and  1.0  x 0.7  cm,  in  folds  or  layers,  spin  Z both  systems,  threads  very 
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even,  weave  tabby,  very  close  and  regular,  thread  count  per  cm  46-48/42-44  (taken  as  21-22  on 
5 mm).  ?Silk  of  flax. 

T/3  Tiny  fragments,  lying  under  T/2,  and  traces  on  front  of  gold  threads,  c.  1.5  x 0.6,  0.8  x 0.6  cm, 
very  fine  threads,  pinkish,  unspun,  crossing,  surface  obscured  by  loose  unspun  threads,  possibly 
from  patterned  compound  silk. 

The  Grave  Catalogue  by  S J Sherlock 

The  practice  of  repeated  interment  in  the  restricted  space  of  the  church  aisles  resulted 
in  the  frequent  disturbance  of  earlier  burials  by  later.  As  a result,  of  the  total  of  53 
discrete  depositions  of  human  remains  recorded,  31  were  more  or  less  undisturbed, 
while  at  the  other  extreme  of  survival,  three  were  represented  by  skull  only.  Between 
47  and  53  individuals  were  represented  by  the  recorded  burials  (as  opposed  to  the 
scattered  remains  in  the  foundation  rubble).  These  have  been  integrated  into  a 
catalogue  of  50  burials  (Table  1),  either  primary  depositions  in  graves,  or  secondary 
deposits  of  disturbed  bones,  typically  in  the  backfill  of  subsequent  burials,  or  pushed 
into  a pile  in  the  corner  of  the  later  grave.  A full  catalogue  of  burials  is  included  in  the 
Site  Archive;  the  following  summary  is  tabulated  here. 

The  Human  Remains  by  Sue  Anderson  and  Mandy  Marlow 


Introduction 

This  report  summarises  the  results  of  the  analysis  of  47  human  skeletons  recovered 
during  the  excavation  of  Gisborough  Priory.  More  detailed  information  of  the 
individual  skeletons  found  at  Gisborough  is  located  in  the  archive  report,  copies  of 
which  can  be  consulted  at  the  Cleveland  Archaeology  Unit,  Middlesbrough,  and  the 
Department  of  Anthropology,  University  of  Durham.  Measurements  were  taken  mostly 
using  the  methods  described  by  Brothwell  (1981),  and  sexing  and  ageing  techniques 
follow  Brothwell  (1981),  and  the  Workshop  of  European  Anthropologists  (1980). 

Age  and  Sex 

The  average  age  at  death  for  the  adult  individuals  was  estimated  from  the  median  of 
the  range  of  ages  given  for  each  individual.  This  method  probably  gives  an  average 
which  in  reality  is  too  low,  but  it  is  useful  for  comparison  between  sites.  The 
Gisborough  figures  are  quite  normal  for  a population  of  this  period,  with  a lower  age  at 
death  for  females  than  for  males  (female  33.6,  male  40.3)  although  the  difference  is 
somewhat  greater  than  at  other  similar  sites.  Of  the  47  individuals  represented,  7 
(15%)  were  juveniles,  and  of  the  remainder,  21  were  male  (4  ?male)  and  19  female  (6 
/female),  a balance  typical  of  secular  community,  reflecting  the  burial  of  the 
townspeople  in  the  church,  and  the  burial  of  the  canons  elsewhere.  A number  of 
possible  family  groups  can  be  postulated  from  the  evidence  of  combined  cranial  traits. 

Conclusion 

This  group  of  skeletons  seem  to  be  fairly  typical  physically  of  the  medieval  period.  They 
were  apparently  a close  breeding  group  and  probably  had  few  problems  with  their 
health.  Height  was  average  for  the  time  and  there  was  very  little  evidence  for 
subnutrition  of  any  kind.  Although  seven  individuals  were  affected  by  a traumatic 
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TABLE:  ANALYSIS  OF  BURIALS 


Bur. 

Skele 

tal  Data 

Gravegoods 

No. 

Sex 

Age 

Height 

Family 

Fig.  No. 

Comments 

Phase 

1 

M 

OLD 

1.61 

Possibly  Pre  Priory 

III 

2 

F 

45  + 

Possibly  Pre  Priory 

III 

3 

F? 

35-45 

1,65 

Possibly  Pre  Priory 

III 

4 

C 

2-3 

Possibly  Pre  Priory 

III 

5 

F 

20-25 

1.65 

Possibly  Pre  Priory 

III 

6 

F 

25-35 

1.63 

A 

17,8 

Headless  - cut  n = by  burial  8 

III 

7 

F 

25-35 

III 

8 

F? 

20-25 

1.64 

A 

19,33 

Gold  finger  ring 

III 

9 

C 

3-4 

17,2 

Jet  cross  on  left  scapula 

III 

10 

F 

45  + 

1.53 

A 

Partly  exc  - extends  under 

S wall 

III 

11 

C 

r 18m 

Infant  burial 

III 

12 

C 

c 12m 

Infant  burial 

III 

13 

p 

Skull  in  empty  grave  with 
burial  14 

III 

14 

F? 

25-35 

B 

Skull  in  empty  grave  with 
burial  13 

III 

15 

F 

31-35  + 

1.64 

Disturbed  by  22 

III 

16 

C 

9-11 

Partly  exc  - extends  beyond 

E sectn 

III 

17 

p 

Skull  only  in  area  of 

III 

excavation 

18 

C 

12- 18m 

Fragmentary  infant  burial 

III 

19 

M? 

25-35  + 

1.75 

C 

Disturbed  part  of  20  (21) 

III 

20 

M 

45  + 

1.79 

C 

As  21,  in  situ  part  of  skeleton 

III 

21 

M 

45  + 

1.79 

C 

As  20,  disturbed  and  redep 
in  19 

IV 

22 

M 

25-35  + 

1.70 

B 

Disturbed  15  and  23 

IV 

23 

M 

OLD 

1.65 

Disturbed  by  22 

IV 

24 

M 

35-45 

1.61 

D 

Probably  enshrouded 

IV 

25 

M 

27-32 

1.69 

Cut  by  Phase  V blocking 
wall,  345 

IV 

26 

M 

MATURE 

1.73 

B 

Cut  by  27 

IV 

27 

M 

45  + 

1.72 

19,36;  PI  8 

Dec.  slab,  chalice  & paten, 
coff 

IV 

28 

F 

25-45 

1.61 

Stone  coffin 

IV 

29 

M 

45  + 

1.76 

C 

IV 

30 

M? 

ADULT 

19,34  + 35; 

Clerical  burial,  dec.  slab, 

IV 

20,40 

chalice  and  paten,  gold 
braid  cloth 

31 

M?  MATURE 

21 

Stone  coffin,  plain,  gold 

IV 

textile 

32 

M 

17-25 

17.4 

D 

Stone  coffin 

IV 

33 

M 

45  + 

D 

Stone  coffin,  disturbed  by 
bur  32 

IV 

34 

M 

35-45 

1.67 

G 

Cut  by  Phase  V blocking 
wall, 346 

IV 

35 

M? 

25-35 

1.70 

IV 

36 

Frag  bur  in  Pchapel  with 
burial  37 

IV 

37 

F 

17-25 

In  Pchapel  with  burial  36 

IV 
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Bur. 

Skeletal  Data 

Gravegoods 

No. 

Sex 

Age 

Height 

Family 

Fig.  No. 

Comments 

Phase 

38 

M 

25-35 

1.73 

A 

In  Pchapel  with  burials  39, 
40441 

IV 

39 

C 

10-12 

Cist  in  Pchapel  with  burials 
38,  40441 

IV 

40 

F? 

ADULT 

1.59 

In  Pchapel  with  burials  38, 
39441 

IV 

41 

F 

17-25 

1.71 

In  Pchapel  with  burials  38, 
39440 

IV 

42 

First  bur,  Phase  VI  vault,  v. 
distr 

VI 

43 

F? 

25-35 

1.64 

2nd  bur,  vault,  cut  by  burs 
44446 

VI 

44 

F 

YOUNG 

3rd  bur,  vault,  cut  by  43 

VI 

45 

F 

35-45 

1.61 

4th  bur,  vault,  cut  by  46 

VI 

46 

F? 

25-354- 

B 

Last  burial  in  vault,  wooden 
coffin 

VI 

47 

M 

25-354 

1.82 

B 

Redeposited  bones  in  backfill 
of  46 

VI 

48 

F 354 

1.60 

B 

Isolated  burial,  cuts  345 

VI 

49 

M MAT-OLD 

1.71 

C 

Isolated  burial,  cuts  345 

VI 

50 

M 

OLD 

1.66 

B 

Isolated  burial 

VI 

lesion,  most  if  not  all  were  probably  due  to  an  accident  rather  than  to  direct  violence. 
Despite  the  estimated  mean  age  from  tooth  wear  of  this  group,  it  is  thought  that  most 
individuals  probably  achieved  a much  greater  age  than  this  method  suggests.  In 
general  most  of  the  people  buried  in  this  cemetery  probably  belonged  to  a privileged, 
healthy  and  possibly  wealthy  group. 

A Dog  Skeleton  from  the  Phase  V Well  by  Louisa  Gidney 

The  partial  skeleton  of  a dog  was  recovered  from  the  upper  rubble  fill  of  the  early 
fourteenth-century  stone-lined  well.  The  absence  of  smaller  paw  and  tail  bones,  and 
the  dispersed  pattern  of  much  of  the  remaining  parts  suggest  that  the  skeleton  was 
part  of  the  dumped  backfill.  Some  of  the  missing  parts  of  the  skeleton  appear  to  have 
been  destroyed  by  a small  but  intense  fire  concentrated  in  the  area  of  the  lower  back. 
It  is  possible  that  this  animal  died  of  some  contagious  disease  and  an  attempt  was 
made  to  cremate  the  corpse  elsewhere,  to  reduce  the  spread  of  infection,  before 
disposal  in  the  redundant  well.  The  animal  is  adult,  almost  certainly  in  excess  of  15 
months.  (Silver  1969,  285-6),  and  is  roughly  comparable  in  height  to  a modern  labrador 
or  border  collie.  A full  description  is  contained  in  the  site  archive,  copies  from 
Cleveland  Archaeology  Centre  and  the  Department  of  Archaeology,  University  of 
Durham. 


Architectural  Stonework  from  earlier  clearance  by  Stuart  Harrison 

The  stonework  described  in  this  section  was  collected  together  before  1985,  but  was 
included  in  the  fabric  survey  as  being  directly  relevant  to  the  structures  in  the 
excavation  report.  It  represents  the  surviving  romanesque  and  early  gothic  material 
which  forms  only  a small  part  of  the  total;  the  remainder  dating  to  the  immediate  pre 
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Fig.  22  Stonework  from  previous  clearance.  1-10,  (1:10) 
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and  post  fire  building  campaigns.  Virtually  all  of  this  stonework  is  without  provenance 
and  has  presumably  been  gathered  up  from  various  locations  around  the  priory 
precinct  and  previous  excavations  over  the  years.  Some  of  the  pieces  appear  to  show 
evidence  of  re-use,  but  as  this  may  equally  occur  on  both  pre  and  post  fire  material  it 
is  no  accurate  guide  to  medieval  re-usage  in  the  post  fire  context.  In  this  respect  it 
should  be  noted  that  a considerable  quantity  of  carved  stone  can  be  seen  re-used  in  the 
post  dissolution  boundary  wall  on  the  north  side  of  the  church;  presumably  much  more 
remains  in  the  buildings  of  the  surrounding  town. 

All  the  stone  is  presently  laid  out  in  a large  dump,  sited  to  the  south  east  of  the 
priory  church,  but  without  any  particular  order  of  style,  date  or  source.  Hopefully  in 
the  future  it  will  prove  possible  to  extend  this  study  to  the  rest  of  the  material  which 
could  yield  more  information  about  the  appearance  of  the  priory  buildings. 


Romanesque  (c.  1125  -1  165) 


Fig.  23,  1 


Fig.  23,  2 


Fig.  23,  3 


Fig.  23,  4 


Fig.  23,  5 


Fig.  23,  6 


Fig.  23,  7 


Corbel  bracket  in  the  form  of  a grotesque  head.  A typical  romanesque  type  with  small 
rounded  ears,  bulging  eyes  and  a large  mouth  displaying  rows  of  savage  teeth.  The 
nose  or  muzzle  is  broken,  but  the  underside  still  shows  a wide  tongue.  Normally 
employed  upon  eaves  corbel  tables,  the  rear  of  this  stone  has  been  cut  away 
suggesting  that  it  may  have  been  re-used,  at  some  time  as  a label  stop  to  the  hood 
mould  of  an  arcade. 

Two  voussoirs  (one  illustrated)  which  are  set  into  the  precinct  wall  just  east  of  the 
priory  gatehouse.  From  an  arch  of  large  diameter,  both  stones  show  a pattern  of 
trellis  set  with  small  ball  ornament  on  the  face.  On  the  angle  of  the  intrados  is  a 
hollow  studded  at  regular  intervals  with  larger  ball  ornament  which,  quite  noticeably 
is  not  aligned  with  the  trellis  pattern.  The  stones  are  only  partly  visible  so  it  is 
impossible  to  determine  if  there  is  any  decoration  upon  the  soffits. 

Capital  from  a corner  position.  Set  across  the  corner  of  the  capital  is  a small  face  of 
grotesque  form,  with  small  pointed  ears  and  large  eyes.  A tendril  issues  from  each 
side  of  the  mouth  and  forms  a spiral  on  each  face  of  the  capital,  which  is  subdivided 
by  vee  groves  to  form  scallops.  The  arrangement  may  be  a form  of  green  man, 
although  in  this  case  using  an  abstract  form  of  ornament  in  place  of  the  more  usual 
foliage. 

Capital  from  a corner  position  with  a grotesque  face  across  the  angle.  Although  badly 
worn,  sufficient  detail  remains  to  show  that  the  face  is  that  of  a muzzled  bear.  It  has 
large  eyes  and  small  ears,  the  underside  clearly  showing  a groove  which  forms  the 
mouth  of  the  beast.  Flanking  on  each  side  of  the  capital  is  a human  face  with  very 
rounded,  almost  childlike,  features. 

Piscina  of  very  rare  type,  designed  in  the  form  of  a detached  column  to  stand  close  to 
an  altar.  Only  the  top  half  survives,  mortar  adhering  to  the  damaged  and  complete 
sections  showing  re-use  probably  as  wall  core  filling.  The  shaft  is  meant  to  be  circular 
but  is  in  fact  slightly  elliptical.  The  surviving  faces  of  the  capital  show  scallop 
divisions  decorated  with  spiral  designs  on  each  section.  The  basin  is  cut  into  the  top  of 
the  capital  on  a square  plan,  with  a hole  cut  down  through  the  shaft  as  a drain.  This 
is  slightly  off  centre  and  tapers  towards  the  bottom;  near  the  break  in  the  shaft  it 
narrows  considerably  suggesting  that  either  a smaller  chisel  was  used  at  this  point  or 
the  cutting  was  also  done  from  the  bottom  of  the  shaft,  and  the  two  holes  met  in  the 
middle. 

Similar  freestanding  piscinas  but  of  plainer  form  have  been  found  at  Bordesley  Abbey 
and  Rievaulx  Abbey. 

Capital  from  a corner  position,  with  a grotesque  face  worked  across  the  angle  and 
scallops  with  spirals  on  the  side  faces.  The  bottom  of  the  capital  is  lost  so  it  is  not 
possible  to  determine  the  nature  of  the  supporting  shaft. 

Single  capital  which  although  sub-divided  in  the  fashion  of  a scallop  capital  has  no 
clearly  defined  semicircular  segment  faces. 
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Fig.  23  Stonework  from  previous  clearance.  1-7,  (1:10) 
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Fig.  24,  8 Scallop  respond  capital  for  a semi-circular  shaft.  The  scallop  faces  are  well  defined 
and  the  treatment  of  the  overhang  at  the  corners  is  well  managed.  Its  form  strongly 
suggests  that  it  originates  from  the  undercroft  of  one  of  the  early  domestic  buildings. 
Fig.  24,  9 Small  section  of  decorative  cornice  or  stringcourse  consisting  of  a hollow  across  the 
angle  which  is  set  with  large  ball  ornament.  Very  similar  to  that  at  St.  Mary’s  Abbey 
York,  re-used  in  the  thirteenth  century  as  a bench  course  at  the  west  end  of  the 
church. 

Fig.  24,  10  Single  romanesque  base  from  a corner  position.  The  profile  is  undeveloped  and 
without  a separate  necking.  The  top  clearly  shows  the  compass  centre  hole  used  by 
the  mason  to  set  out  its  plan. 

Fig.  25,  1 1,  12,  13  and  14 

Amongst  the  stonework  are  a number  of  voussoirs  which  are  decorated  with  chevron 
ornament.  These  can  be  split  into  four  different  types  by  form  of  decoration  and 
twelve  different  radii,  indicating  that  they  formed  part  of  a considerable  number  of 
arches. 

Fig.  25,  1 1 Chevron  with  an  arris  and  a wide  roll  worked  on  the  face  and  a triangular  block  on 
the  angle.  The  soffit  is  plain,  showing  just  the  underside  of  the  triangular  projection. 
Five  voussoirs  are  decorated  in  this  manner  having  radii  of: 

1.  0.66  metre  2.  0.92  metre 

3.  1.10  metre  4.  1.30  metre 

5.  2.07  metre 

Fig.  25,  12  Chevron  with  a hollow  set  between  two  arrises,  a roll  and  a ridged  projection  on  the 
angle  of  the  face.  On  the  soffit  is  a roll  between  two  arrises  and  a hollow  which  meet 
the  ridged  projection  of  the  face.  The  triangular  section  formed  by  the  intersection  of 
the  decoration  is  relieved  by  slight  dishing.  Two  voussoirs  are  decorated  in  this 
manner  having  radii  of: 

6.  1.15  metre  7.  1.47  metre 

Fig.  25,  13  Chevron  with  a hollow  set  between  two  arrises,  a roll  and  a triangular  block  on  the 
angle.  On  the  soffit  is  a hollow  between  two  arrises  and  a roll,  with  the  triangular 
projection  on  the  angle.  Four  voussoirs  are  decorated  in  this  manner  having  radii  of: 
8.  1.40  metre  9.  1.10  metre 

10.  1.06  metre  11.  radius  unknown 

Fig.  25,  14  Chevron  with  a roll  on  the  face  and  an  arris  and  a roll  on  the  soffit.  The  chevron  on 
each  face  do  not  intersect  but  are  applied  as  individual  elements  upon  a square 
sectioned  block  forming  a continuous  angle  through  the  arch.  Only  one  voussoir  of 
this  type  remains  having  a radius  of: 

12.  0.44  metre 


The  variety  of  radii  represented  amongst  the  voussoirs  seem  to  show  that  most  have 
been  set  into  doorheads  or  blind  arcading  because  as  round  arches  they  would  have 
been  too  wide  for  window  openings.  Number  five  with  a round  arch  span  of  over  four 
metres  may  have  been  part  of  an  arcade,  but  could  equally  have  been  applied  as  a wall 
rib  outlining  a vault  abutment. 

The  survival  of  so  many  pieces  of  romanesque  stonework  when  it  is  certain  that  all 
trace  of  the  romanesque  church  had  dissappeared  by  the  dissolution  of  the  priory,  may 
seem  at  first  sight  remarkable.  However,  study  of  the  pieces  shows  that  some  of  them, 
such  as  the  pillar  piscina  had  been  re-used  as  corework  within  the  walls  of  the  later 
building,  to  be  released  upon  its  subsequent  destruction.  The  relatively  pristine 
condition  of  the  pieces  of  chevron  moulding  might  suggest  that  these  did  not  come 
from  the  early  church  but  some  other  building  which  had  survived  until  the  dissolution. 

Chevron  is  notoriously  difficult  to  date  because  of  the  longevity  of  its  usage  and  these 
examples  could  equally  belong  to  the  middle  years  of  the  twelfth  century  as  to  those 
following  the  foundation  of  the  priory.  The  quality  of  cutting  they  exhibit  tends  to 
make  an  early  date  unlikely.  It  seems  more  likely  that  they  represent  parts  of  the 
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chapter  house  or  some  other  domestic  building,  constructed  around  the  middle  or  later 
twelfth  century  and  retained  until  the  dissolution  of  the  priory.  Chevron  had  a long  life 
in  the  north  and  continued  into  the  early  gothic  period.  The  new  choir  of  York  Minster, 
built  by  archbishop  Roger  de  Pont  l’Eveque  (1154-1181)  made  extensive  use  of 
elaborate  chevron  and  seems  to  have  started  a late  revival  which  lasted  into  the  final 
years  of  the  twelfth  century.  It  may  well  be  the  case  that  the  early  gothic  expansion  of 
the  church,  like  archbishop  Roger’s  choir,  employed  a mixture  of  gothic  and 
romanesque  motifs,  which  may  account  for  the  survival  of  these  chevron  voussoirs. 

In  comparison  the  capitals  with  their  relatively  crude  cutting,  seem  to  form  a group 
with  the  pillar  piscina;  the  spirals  worked  upon  the  scallops  are  identical  and  the 
grotesque  faces  placed  across  the  corners  of  the  capitals  show  they  belong  together. 
Their  worn  and  damaged  condition  suggests  re-use  as  corework.  If  this  was  the  case 
than  their  most  likely  source  of  origin  is  the  early  church;  possibly  forming  the  jamb 
capitals  of  an  entrance  doorway  or  similar  small  scale  archway. 


Early  Gothic  Mouldings 


Fig.  22,  1 

Fig.  22,  2 

Fig.  22,  3 

Fig.  22,  4 
Fig.  22,  5 

Fig.  22,  7 
Fig.  22,  8 


Voussoir  from  an  arch  of  large  radius,  consisting  of  a keel  flanked  by  rolls.  One  side 
of  the  keel  and  one  of  the  rolls  has  a shallow  step  worked  on  the  face,  perhaps  as 
additions  or  reworkings  to  the  original  scheme.  This  profile  without  the  stepping,  is 
fairly  common  throughout  the  north  during  the  third  and  fourth  quarter  of  the 
twelfth  century  and  occurs  on  the  arcades  of  St.  Hilda’s  Church,  Hartlepool,  which 
was  dependant  upon  Gisborough. 

Voussoir  from  an  arch  of  large  radius,  basically  identical  to  number  1 above  but 
without  the  stepping  on  the  keel  or  roll.  This  stone  was  a vault  rib  as  shown  by  the 
relatively  deep  tail  worked  upon  the  back  for  the  accommodation  of  the  vault  webs. 
The  large  radii  of  both  these  stones  suggests  that  whilst  number  1 may  have  served  as 
the  soffit  moulding  for  a large  arcade  this  stone  came  from  the  adjacent  aisle  vaults; 
probably  serving  as  the  transverse  rib. 

Voussoir  from  an  arch  of  large  radius,  the  central  moulding  is  missing  but  was 
probably  similar  to  the  flanking  rolls,  which  are  separated  from  it  by  hollows  and 
arrises.  The  remains  of  the  rear  tail  show  that  the  stone  was  a vault  rib.  Immured  in 
the  corework  of  the  east  end  of  the  church  (below  the  north  aisle  window  at  ground 
level)  is  a similar  stone  which  shows  two  identical  rolls  separated  by  a hollow  and 
arrises,  with  considerable  traces  of  white  paint  and  limewash.  Unfortunately  this 
stone  is  incomplete  and  cannot  wholly  be  seen,  but  from  the  visible  profile  it  appears 
to  be  identical. 

Voussoir  from  an  arch  of  large  radius,  with  a flat  soffit  and  rolls  worked  on  the  angles. 
Although  a simple  profile  it  is  not  all  that  common,  but  does  occur  with  keeled  rolls 
upon  the  transept  main  arcades  at  Roche  Abbey. 

Voussoir  from  an  arch  of  large  radius,  consisting  of  a central  hollow  flanked  by  rolls 
and  separated  by  arrises.  This  profile  is  an  uncommon  one  and  relatively  rare.  It 
occurs  in  an  1160s  context  in  the  chapter  house  at  Fountains  Abbey,  where  it  was 
used  upon  the  vault  ribs  of  the  central  aisle.  This  is  not  apparent  from  the  in  situ 
stonework  but  clearly  shows  on  the  detached  vault  springers.  It  also  appears  in  the 
1 170s  upon  the  transverse  ribs  of  the  aisle  vaults  in  the  eastern  parts  of  the  church  at 
Byland  Abbey. 

Voussoir  from  an  arch  of  large  radius,  virtually  identical  to  number  6 but  of  larger 
size. 

Voussoir  from  an  arch  of  large  radius,  somewhat  similar  to  number  3,  consisting  of 
three  rolls  separated  by  hollows  and  arrises.  Not  a common  profile  but  one  which 
does  occur  upon  the  arch  at  the  entrance  to  the  cloister  from  the  outer  parlour  at 
Kirkham  Priory.  There  it  is  quite  noticeably  associated  with  a vault  of  sexpartite 
form. 
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Fig.  22,  9 Voussoir  from  an  arch  of  large  radius,  consisting  of  a central  roll  flanked  by  hollows 
worked  upon  the  angles.  This  is  a common  profile  which  had  a long  usage  appearing 
amongst  the  material  from  archbishop  Roger’s  twelfth-century  choir  at  York  Minster, 
on  the  chapter  house  vault  ribs  at  Rievaulx  Abbey  and  the  vault  ribs  in  the  western 
bays  of  the  nave  at  Byland. 

Fig.  22,  1 0 Stringcourse,  or  possibly  abacus  immured  in  the  same  piece  of  walling  as  the  stone 
mentioned  in  number  3.  Showing  a fairly  typical  profile  used  during  the  second  half  of 
the  twelfth  century. 

Pier  Bases  and  Shafts 

Fig.  24,  15  Three  keeled  shafts  which  can  be  assembled  to  give  the  complete  pier  section 
illustrated.  In  proportions  and  size  this  is  virtually  identical  to  the  piers  in  the  nave  of 
Roche  Abbey,  the  keeling  of  the  minor  shafts  being  a fairly  uncommon  feature.  One 
of  the  capitals  which  survives  from  archbishop  Roger’s  choir  at  York  appears  to  show 
that  it  came  from  a similar  pier  which  shows  that  it  must  have  come  from  the  later 
twelfth-century  church. 

Fig.  24,  16  Respond  base  consisting  of  a major  keeled  shaft  flanked  by  paired  round  shafts.  The 
base  profile  is  water  holding  and  the  lower  rolls  overhang  the  square  sub  bases;  those 
flanking  the  central  keel  being  set  to  a diagonal  plan.  The  base  of  the  central  keel 
shows  signs  of  later  recutting,  suggesting  that  a timber  screen  was  placed  against  it. 
The  stone  is  worn  through  exposure  to  the  weather.  A section  of  keeled  shaft  which 
fits  this  base  also  survives. 

Small  section  (not  illustrated)  of  a base  similar  to  the  respond  above.  Only  the  two  round  shafts 

remain  with  their  sub  bases;  these  show  the  same  diagonal  planning  as  the  respond,  with  an  even 

greater  overhang  of  the  base  roll. 

Fig.  26,  17  Chalice  capital  for  a single  detached  shaft.  The  front  impost  showing  signs  of  crude 
hacking  with  a chisel.  Although  the  right  side  of  the  capital  block  Finishes  with  a 
faced  vertical  surface,  the  left  side  is  cut  with  a curve  which  follows  the  profile  of  the 
capital,  but  without  continuation  of  the  neck  ring.  Presumably  this  was  done  to  link 
the  capital  to  another  in  a combined  setting.  Remarkably  the  stone  retains 
substantial  traces  of  white  paint  or  limewash. 

Fig.  26,  18  Small  section  of  abacus  which  is  topped  by  a roll  above  a flat  impost,  with  a small 
hollow  worked  along  the  base.  Its  small  scale  and  plan  indicates  that  it  was  designed 
to  fit  a single  capital. 

A single  capital,  (not  illustrated)  much  battered  but  still  showing  two  simple  pointed  leaves  on 

each  face. 

Fig.  26,  19  Single  base  designed  to  support  a detached  shaft  which  stood  free  of  the  rear  wall. 

The  upper  rim  of  the  base  is  broken  off  but  enough  remains  to  determine  its  form.  At 
the  corners  the  lower  base  roll  was  ornamented  with  spurs  or  griffes,  which  are  in  the 
form  of  small  leaves  with  serrated  edges. 

Fig.  26,  20  Single  base  similar  to  above,  the  upper  rim  and  the  tail  block  have  been  lost,  whilst 
the  left  side  has  been  cut  down.  The  corners  have  simple  spurs  or  grifes  of  a double 
leaf  type;  these  are  similar  in  form  to  those  employed  on  the  bases  of  the  chapter 
house  vestibule  of  St.  Mary’s  Abbey  York. 

Fig.  26,  21  Single  base  which  has  lost  its  upper  rim  and  rear  block.  It  has  no  corner  decoration. 

The  plan  shows  slightly  re-entrant  curves  which  may  indicate  that  it  forms  one  half  of 
a double  shaft  base  of  the  type  commonly  found  in  twelfth-century  cloister  arcades. 

Fig.  26,  22  Base  from  a corner  position.  Its  size  and  crisp  condition  suggesting  that  it  probably 
occupied  an  internal  position  such  as  the  corner  of  a transept  chapel.  The  profile  is 
not  waterholding  and  the  upper  rim  is  unusual  in  having  a round  topped  profile; 
similar  to  some  of  the  main  pier  bases  in  the  church  at  Byland  Abbey. 
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Fig.  24  Stonework  from  previous  clearance.  8,  10,  (1:10);  9,  15,  16,  (1:20) 
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Lig.  25  Stonework  from  previous  clearance.  1 1-14,  (1:10) 

Fig.  26,  23  Single  respond  capital  with  large  angle  leaves  set  across  the  corners,  these  are 
embellished  with  small  upright  disc  volutes.  The  leaves  meet  in  the  centre  of  the 
main  face  of  the  capital,  with  a small  leaf  set  as  a tongue  between.  The  neck  has  gone 
but  it  is  possible  to  estimate  its  form.  The  abacus  is  integral  with  a roll,  hollow  and 
shallow  impost. 

Fig.  26,  24  Single  respond  capital  of  waterleaf  form  with  the  leaves  linked  by  a wide  loop  at  the 
base.  The  neck  has  gone  but  it  is  possible  to  estimate  its  form.  The  abacus  is  integral 
but  has  been  badly  damaged,  consisting  of  a roll,  hollow  and  shallow  impost. 

Fig.  26,  25  Single  respond  capital  with  large  angle  leaves  set  across  the  corners,  these  have  spiral 
volutes  on  the  corner,  with  a small  leaf  set  as  a tongue  where  the  leaves  meet  in  the 
centre  of  the  capital.  The  abacus  is  integral  and  of  simple  form  with  a hollow  and 
square  impost. 

Fig.  26,  26  Capital  of  relatively  tall  elongated  proportions.  Although  badly  damaged,  sufficient  of 
the  decoration  survives  to  show  that  it  was  of  exquisite  quality.  Each  face  was  set 
with  a spear  shaped  leaf  with  long  stemmed  trilobe  foliate  clusters  across  the  corners. 
The  capital  appears  to  have  been  freestanding  with  a square  planned  abacus  which 
has  a quarter  roll  top  set  above  a hollow  and  small  roll. 
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Stonework  from  previous  clearance.  17-26,  (1:10) 
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Not  illustrated 

Single  capital,  badly  broken  but  originally  having  four  corner  angle  leaves  set  around  a bell  core 
with  a developed  rim.  Presumably  the  corner  leaves  terminated  in  large  volutes.  The  impost  was 
unusual  in  having  a hollow  worked  along  the  centre.  Base  from  a corner  position.  Its  size  and 
crisp  condition  suggesting  that  it  probably  occupied  an  internal  position  such  as  the  corner  of  a 
trancept  chapel.  The  profile  is  not  waterholding  and  the  upper  rim  is  unusual  in  having  a round- 
topped  profile;  similar  to  some  of  the  main  pier  bases  in  the  church  at  Byland  Abbey. 

Double  Arcading 

Sufficient  pieces  of  a highly  unusual  wall  arcade  have  survived  to  enable  a tentative 
reconstruction  of  its  overall  form  to  be  made.  The  surviving  pieces  include  parts  of  five 
keystone/capitals  and  a voussoir  which  matches  them.  In  front  of  each  keystone  is  a 
capital  supported  upon  a free-standing  shaft  which  bisected  the  arch  behind.  The 
capital  effectively  hid  the  apex  of  the  arch  and  presumably  supported  a second  tier  of 
arches  above.  The  effect  must  have  been  very  similar  to  the  syncopated  or  double 
arcading  in  the  aisles  of  St.  Hugh’s  Choir  at  Lincoln  Minster,  which  is  trefoiled  form, 
but  the  most  striking  comparison  is  the  triforium  arcade  of  the  choir  of  Beverley 
Minster.  There  the  arcading  is  also  staggered  in  height  with  the  capitals  of  the 
trefoiled  front  arcade  masking  the  apex  of  the  rear  pointed  arcade.  It  is  unlikely  that 
the  Gisborough  arcade  was  trefoiled  as  the  details  of  the  arch  mouldings  and  the 
foliate  capitals  indicate  that  it  was  of  early  gothic  date,  before  trefoiling  became 
commonplace.  Although  an  arcade  of  this  type  could  be  employed  in  a cloister  or  one  of 
the  buildings  around  it,  a more  likely  situation  would  be  in  the  aisles,  or  possibly  the 
triforium  of  the  church. 

Fig.  27,  28  A canopy  of  thirteenth-century  date,  forming  a trefoil  opening  which  has  a single  roll 
moulding  on  the  angle.  This  is  surmounted  by  a gablet  which  has  nailhead  ornament 
and  a cross  finial.  Flanking  the  gablet  is  a sloping  glacis  which  has  a small  overhang 
about  one  third  of  the  distance  above  the  base.  No  complete  example  survives  but 
parts  of  three  such  canopies  enables  the  complete  form  to  be  established  and 
illustrated.  The  survival  of  sections  of  three  canopies  suggests  that  they  were  once  a 
common  part  of  the  church,  probably  forming  a continuous  wall  arcade.  The  glacis  is 
heavily  weathered  suggesting  that  the  arcade  was  externally  sited. 

Comparison  with  the  half  niche  canopy  drawn  upon  the  tracing  floor  (Fig.  8) 
strongly  suggests  that  they  were  cut  from  templates  made  from  these  drawings. 
Although  there  appears  to  be  a slight  difference  in  the  treatment  of  the  foliation,  the 
pitch  of  the  gablets  is  identical.  Interestingly,  the  rear  surface  of  each  canopy  is 
perfectly  smooth  and  shows  basic  scribe  lines  for  the  cutting  of  the  stones.  In  this 
respect  the  arcade  must  simply  have  been  applied  against  a flat  ashlar  surface  and 
could  possibly  have  been  added  to  an  existing  wall. 

DISCUSSION 
Pre-monastic  Activity 

The  presence  of  Saxon  remains  within  the  area  excavated  was  completely  unexpected. 
There  is  virtually  nothing  known  of  this  period  in  East  Cleveland;  the  pre-Conquest 
history  of  the  town  is  restricted  to  discussions  of  the  meaning  of  the  place-name 
(Harrison  and  Dixon  1982,  9).  The  1985  excavation  uncovered  post  holes,  a small 
quantity  of  pottery  and  a sceat  of  AD  737-58.  The  posts  may  have  been  from  a building 
or  a stout  fence  roughly  aligned  with  Church  Street  and  the  Finds  probably  represent  a 
thin  scatter  of  occupation  debris  on  the  periphery  of  a settlement  focus. 
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Fig.  27  Stonework  from  previous  clearance.  27-28,  (1:10) 
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This  phase  was  followed  by  an  episode  of  agricultural  activity,  creating  0.3  m of 
plough-soil  which  eroded  the  Saxon  features.  If  a slight  undulation  in  the  section  of 
this  soil  (229,  Fig.  6,  4)  is  interpreted  as  ridge  and  furrow  formation,  then  the  strips  of 
the  fields  in  this  area  were  on  an  east-west  axis,  as  opposed  to  the  north-south  axis  of 
the  ‘North’  and  ‘East’  fields  (Armstrong  1968,  17).  The  monastery  was  built  on  the 
twelfth-century  equivalent  of  a ‘green-field  site.’ 

The  foundation  of  the  monastery 

Gisborough  Priory  (AD  1 1 19-24)  was  among  the  first  twenty  houses  of  regular  canons 
(Dickinson  1950,  108)  in  this  country  and  one  of  the  first  half  dozen  in  northern 
England,  (Hexham,  AD  1113;  Bridlington  c.  AD  1113;  Kirkham  c.  AD  1118;  Embsay 
AD  1 120  and  Nostell,  endowed  AD  1 121-2.)  The  early  foundations  were  in  the  three 
decades  between  1 104,  when  a secular  community  at  St  Botolph’s,  Colchester  adopted 
the  Augustinian  rule,  and  the  death  of  Henry  I in  1 135.  They  were  typified  by  the  large 
size  of  the  foundation  (minimum  of  13  canons)  and  in  the  involvement  and  patronage 
of  the  king,  his  wife,  Maud  the  Good,  his  ministers  and  his  courtiers.  Over  75  percent 
of  these  early  establishments  had  courtly  connections,  and  the  Augustinians,  the  First 
of  the  reformed  orders  to  reach  England,  were  the  principal  recipients  of  this  explosion 
of  religious  fervour,  until  the  Cistercians  displaced  them  later  in  the  century. 
Gisborough,  the  largest  northern  foundation  with  over  10,000  acres  and  10  churches, 
was  an  important  participant  in  this  first  wave  of  settlement. 

Robert  de  Brus,  one  of  Henry’s  “new  men”,  was  rich  and  powerful,  and  although  only 
of  baronial  status,  his  possessions  were  compact  and  strategically  placed,  and  he  can  be 
seen  to  be  aping  the  earls  and  sheriffs  at  court  in  catching  the  mood  of  the  times.  That 
he  was  attempting  to  gain  favour  at  court  is  unlikely,  as  a closer  look  at  the 
contemporary  political  situation  will  reveal. 

The  Gisborough  Charter  mentions  the  roles  of  Calixtus  II  and  Thurston  in 
prompting  the  foundation.  At  this  time,  the  perennial  dispute  between  York  and 
Canterbury  had  embroiled  both  Pope  Calixtus  and  King  Henry,  the  former  allying  with 
Thurston  of  York  and  the  latter  with  Ralph  d’Escures  of  Canterbury.  Thurston’s 
quarrel  with  the  King  resulted  in  his  exile  between  October  1119  and  January  1121 
and  after  a brief  rapprochement  he  was  again  out  of  favour  by  1123  (V.C.H.  York  II, 
14).  Against  Calixtus  Henry  was  implacable.  By  acknowledging  the  influence  of 
Calixtus  (the  only  monastic  benefactor  to  do  so)  and  Thurston,  Robert  places  himself 
firmly  on  the  York-Rome  axis.  The  de  Brus’  had  much  land  and  influence  across  the 
border  in  Scotland,  (Vine  1975,  70)  and  would  have  been  an  important  ally  in 
Thurston’s  successful  efforts  to  tie  the  Bishops  of  Galloway  and  Carlisle  to  the 
Archbishopric  of  York,  in  AD  1125  and  1133  respectively  (V.C.H.  York  II,  16).  The 
continuing  importance  of  the  Scottish  connection  in  later  years  is  reflected  in  the 
Gisborough  Calendar  which  celebrated  the  Feast  of  St.  Ninian  of  Whithorn,  a saint 
local  to  Galloway  and  Dumfries,  as  a major  festival,  (Wormald  1913,  10)  and  in  1302 
the  Bishop  of  Galloway  granted  indulgences  to  those  visiting  the  shrine  of  Hilda  at 
Gisborough  (G.C.II,  440),  although  at  this  time  the  majority  of  Scots  ‘visiting’  the 
North  of  England  had  less  religious  motives  for  their  journey  than  pilgrimage! 

The  history  of  the  later  Brus’s  is  one  of  increasing  alienation  from  the  crown,  leading 
to  rebellion  in  AD  1215  (Vine  1975,  69).  The  Gisborough  Charter  perhaps  records  the 
first  step  along  that  road.  The  Brus  association  with  the  priory  was  cemented  from  the 
first,  as  Robert’s  brother  Adam  was  the  first  prior.  Generally,  when  the  Brus  family 
was  thriving,  the  priory  flourished. 
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The  earliest  buildings  (Fig.  28). 

Unlike  the  Cistercians,  the  Augustinians  had  little  interest  in  recording  the 
circumstances  of  the  foundation  of  their  houses.  In  the  absence  of  documentary 
evidence  at  Gisborough  the  survival  and  discovery  of  buildings  dating  to  the  earliest 
settlement  is  particularly  interesting.  The  remains  comprise  an  insubstantial  building 
(walls  348  and  349),  heavily  robbed  and  of  a constructional  type  which  did  not  utilize 
either  earthfast  posts  or  foundation  trenches,  and  hence,  when  dismantled  would  leave 
virtually  no  archaeological  fossil.  Fortunately,  at  Gisborough  a single  course  of  rough 
boulders  survived,  probably  representing  a foundation  or  dwarf  wall  for  a timber- 
framed structure.  It  may  represent  the  foundations  of  the  first  church  of  the  convent, 
although  there  is  no  other  evidence  that  this  building  fulfilled  that  function. 

The  earliest  monastic  buildings  belong  to  a category  of  temporary  accommodation  of 
various  provisional  designs  which  may  be  termed  pre-claustral  because  they  do  not 
conform  to  the  cloistered  paradigm  of  the  monastic  order.  Provisional  buildings  of  this 
kind  have  been  excavated  at  Fountains  (Gilyard-Beer  and  Coppack  1986,  175)  and  are 
known  from  documentary  evidence  from  several  Cistercian  sites,  (Waverley,  Thame, 
Newminster,  Pipewell  and,  more  extensively  Meaux).  The  Cistercians  demanded  a 
minimum  accommodational  standard  as  defined  by  the  Summa  Cartae  Cantatas’ 
(Fergusson  1985,  23).  The  provisional  nature  of  these  structures  argues  that  they  were 
best  placed  adjacent  to,  or  away  from,  the  intended  site  of  the  stone  structure,  (Halsey 
1986,  66)  but  excavations  at  Fountains  show  that  this  need  not  be  the  case  (Gilyard- 
Beer  and  Coppack  1986,  151).  Initial  accommodation  was  normally  the  patrons 
responsibility,  as  were  the  first  stone  buildings. 

At  Gisborough,  unlike  the  majority  of  monastic  foundations,  the  Convent  was 
lavishly  endowed  from  the  start.  Moreover,  the  site  of  the  new  foundation  had  an 
existing  parish  church,  (with  a priest  at  Domesday)  immediately  adjacent,  which  also 
belonged  to  the  convent.  It  is  possible  that  the  Convent  would  have  used  the  church  of 
St  Nicholas  rather  than  make  do  with  a crude  stop-gap  as  building  349  must  have  been. 
That  the  priory  was  subsequently  using  the  parish  church  almost  as  a capella  ante portas 
is  evidenced  by  fourteenth-century  litigation  brought  by  the  paritioners  ‘as  to  whether 
a certain  church  outside  the  enclosure  of  the  said  monastery  ought  not  to  be  used  as 
the  parish  church  of  Gisburn  for  the  hearing  of  divine  service  and  the  administration  of 
sacraments'  (Harrison  and  Dixon  1982,  3).  A similar  complaint  at  Barnoldswick  in  the 
twelfth  century  resulted  in  the  Cistercian  abbot  Alexander  demolishing  the  church  to 
frustrate  the  parishioners.  (Halsey  1986,  66).  There  are  many  instances  of  Augustinian 
houses  being  founded  on  existing  churches  (Dickinson  1950,  33).  At  Gisborough,  the 
usually  uneasy  co-existence  of  parish  altar  in  monastic  nave  never  seems  to  have 
developed,  and  the  canons  built  a new  church  for  themselves  to  the  south  of  the  parish 
church. 

The  Phase  III  burials  may  relate  to  an  early  period  of  joint  worship,  as  they  display 
the  alignment  of  the  parish  church  rather  than  that  of  the  conventual  church.  Twenty 
burials  beneath  the  gatehouse  at  Kirkham  Priory,  Yorkshire  (Augustinian),  dated  by 
RC  to  the  turn  of  the  first  millenium  A.D.,  are  thought  to  show  the  same  process  of 
monastic  development  across  the  absorbed  parish  cemetery  (Glyn  Coppack pers.  comm.). 

The  Norman  Church 

The  plan  of  the  first  substantial  church  at  Gisborough  can,  with  reservations,  be  fairly 
well  defined.  The  foundations  were  in  a good  general  state  of  preservation  but  levelling 
for  the  installation  of  the  thirteenth-century  water  pipes  removed  all  floors  and  all  but 
one  block  of  the  second  ashlar  course  of  the  Norman  building. 
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Fig.  28  reconstructs  the  full  west  end  of  the  early  building  solely  from  the 
archaeological  evidence.  The  south  arcade  has  been  tentatively  located  on  line  with 
the  northern  face  of  643,  the  southern  buttress,  west  facade.  This  gives  a central  aisle 
of  5.8  m with  north  and  south  aisles  of  3 metres.  The  aisles  were  presumably  barrel 
vaulted;  the  piers  may  alternate,  with  the  smaller  member  being  a projection  for  a 
single  transverse  rib.  The  vault  would  support  the  clerestory  and  the  high  wooden  roof 
without  resort  to  external  buttressing.  The  first  pier  is  strengthened  to  double  length, 
and,  taking  the  centre  point  of  the  643  and  644  (buttress  and  respond,  west  wall) 
makes  the  first  bay,  central  aisle,  7.2  m square.  This  thickening  would  enable  the  west 
end  to  carry  an  axial  tower.  This  opened  directly  on  to  the  aisles,  the  opening  being  the 
same  width  as  the  aisle  and  it  possibly  took  a groin  vault.  The  western  bay  of  each  aisle 
was  double  length,  and  the  western  wall  was  presumably  embellished  with  blind 
arcading,  visible  along  the  length  of  the  nave. 

Th  is  overall  design  is  best  paralleled  at  Christchurch,  Ffampshire,  where  the 
collegiate  church  was  rebuilt  by  Flambard  shortly  before  his  banishment  in  1 100  A.D. 
H ere,  the  axial  tower  is  a fifteenth-century  addition  but  there  may  have  been  a 
Romanesque  precursor  or  the  west  front  may  have  been  a plain  gable,  not  flanked  by 
towers.  At  Waltham  Abbey  the  Norman  nave  of  seven  bays  had  a tower  over  the  west 
door;  this  survived  later  remodelling  because  the  new  work  including  a new  nave,  was 
appended  to  the  east.  Recent  detailed  structural  interpretation  at  Kirkham  Priory, 
North  Yorkshire,  points  to  the  existence  of  an  early  axial  tower  at  this  nearby  and 
contemporary  Augustinian  house.  (Stuart  Harrison  pers  comm.).  Axial  towers  may  well 
have  been  more  common  than  is  now  thought  because  the  design,  of  Saxon  origin, 
became  unpopular  in  the  late  twelfth  century  and  was  replaced  by  the  alternative  twin 
tower  ideal,  the  facade  harmonique  of  the  seminal  late  Romanesque  and  early  Gothic 
churches  of  Normandy  (McAleer  1984,  87). 

The  provision  of  a north  door  hints  at  a parochial  affiliation;  there  is  no  liturgical 
significance  in  an  entrance  into  the  north  aisle,  but  whether  it  was  for  the  generality  of 
townsfolk  or  patrons  and  benefactors  is  uncertain.  There  was  some  concern  in 
aggrandizing  this  door-way.  The  gablet  foundations,  321,  was  deep  enough  to  provide 
for  an  external  surround  of  several  orders  while  an  internal  thickenening  is  seen  in  the 
overhang  of  the  chamfered  threshold  step  which  overlay  the  rubble  construction 
trench.  The  design  was  sufficiently  wide  to  accommodate  single  or  paired  blank 
arcading  either  side  of  the  door  and  the  gable  end  would  have  been  finished  with  a 
decorated  pediment  or  a vesica.  The  location  of  the  door,  as  evidenced  from  the 
chamfered  threshold  step,  is  not  in  line  with  the  bay  spacing  (Fig  5).  It  may  have  been 
aligned  to  landscape  features  to  the  north  of  the  church,  in  the  area  of  the  present 
parish  church. 

The  south-western  processional  door  remains  undiscovered,  but  a clue  to  its  location 
may  be  the  position  of  a blocked  doorway  in  the  thirteenth-century  south  wall 
(hatching,  Fig  28c),  which  is  almost  exactly  in  the  arch  of  the  first  and  second  columns 
south  arcade,  Norman  Church,  as  interpolated  from  the  exposed  northern  pair.  If  the 
Norman  door  was  in  line  with  this  it  would  allow  for  the  western  cloister  alley  and 
range  to  be  static  during  the  re-building  of  the  church  in  the  late  twelfth  century. 

The  dating  of  this  building  is  problematical.  There  were  no  chronologically 
diagnostic  architectural  fragments  among  layers  believed  to  immediately  post-date  its 
demolition,  but  a fairly  clear  picture  of  the  building  which  replaced  it  (Phase  IV)  gives 
a terminus  ante  quern  of  c.  1 170-80  A.D.  Two  observations  are  pertinent;  firstly  there  was 
a considerable  delay  between  the  laying  of  the  foundations  and  the  erection  of  the  first 
ashlar  course  and  none  of  the  other  Romanesque  fragments  from  elsewhere  in  the 
priory  are  demonstrably  earlier  than  the  mid-twelfth  century  A.D. 
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Fig.  28  Simplified  phasing 

That  the  building  was  of  the  finest  quality  is  seen  in  all  aspects  of  its  design  and 
construction.  The  patron,  Robert  de  Brus  II  was  a man  of  cosmopolitan  taste  and  had 
connections  with  the  courts  of  both  Henry  I of  England  and  David  I of  Scotland.  At  this 
time  the  fortunes  of  the  Brus  family  were  at  their  zenith  and  their  political  and 
commercial  vigour  can  be  traced  in  the  planning  and  development  of  the  urban  port 
centres  at  Yarm  and  Hartlepool,  each  furnished  with  a large  church  of  the  latest 
design,  the  former  a galleried,  twin  turreted  design  of  the  early  twelfth  century, 
(Heslop,  1990),  the  latter  an  early  Gothic  church  built  by  ex-Byland  masons. 

The  Early  Gothic  Church 

The  Romanesque  church  was  demolished  and  replaced  by  a major  early  Gothic 
building  sometime  during  the  second  half  of  the  twelfth  century.  At  the  same  time,  the 
cloister  was  enlarged  north-south  by  shifting  the  south  wall  of  the  church  3.3  m.  This 
would  not  involve  too  much  disruption  to  the  community  as  the  east,  south  and  west 
ranges  could  stay  in  position  during  the  rebuilding. 
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The  elevation  of  the  church  can  be  reconstructed  by  piecing  together  the  extant  pier 
bases,  the  segmented  capital  and  volutes  which  formed  the  arcade  and  the  nail-headed 
respond,  and  upper  window  or  triforium  opening  from  the  upper  elevation.  The 
spandrel  patera  may  well  have  been  incorporated  into  that  design.  The  whole  would 
form  a bold  and  imaginative  design,  probably  lime-washed  or  painted  white,  and  places 
the  Gisborough  nave  in  the  second  generation  of  northern  early  Gothic  major 
churches,  c.  AD  1 170-90  (see  Harrison,  this  report) 

Further  detail  may  be  provided  by  the  southern  tracing  floor  design,  which  may 
depict  the  clerestory  and  vault  shaft  arrangement  although,  equally,  it  could  relate  to 
another  part  of  the  building,  for  example,  the  surround  of  a pair  of  interior  west  doors. 

Th  e west  end  may  have  been  added  as  an  afterthought  or  as  part  of  a second 
programme  but  there  was  no  evidence  of  an  earlier  west  wall.  This  accounts  for  the 
stylistic  change  and  later  date  o f'c.  1220-40  AD  for  the  west  facade  (Gilyard-Beer,  1971, 
10;)  and  the  presence  of  successive  doors  to  the  cloister. 

The  western  cloister  range  need  not  have  been  rebuilt  in  the  late  twelfth  century, 
whereas  the  northern  alley  was  shifted  some  4.5  m to  the  north.  However,  the  western 
range  would  have  needed  moving  when  the  towers  were  added,  to  create  the  present 
square  cloister,  in  the  thirteenth  century.  The  west  processional  door,  with  its  hold- 
water  bases,  is  still  extant;  the  eastern  wall  of  the  earlier  west  range  would  be  expected 
a little  to  the  east  of  the  eastern  jamb  of  this  door. 

Most  of  the  21  fabric  charters  in  the  chartulary  date  to  this  period.  The  majority  of 
the  patrons  appear  to  be  humble  yeomen  and  townsfolk,  while  the  principal  patrons, 
the  Brus'  family,  were  less  conspicuous  in  their  benefactions.  Two  reasons  can  be 
suggested  for  this,  firstly  there  appears  to  have  been  a backlash  against  the  generosity 
lavished  on  the  Priory  in  its  early  years  by  the  later  Brus’s  now  counting  the  cost  of 
their  forebears’  munificence.  A similar  trend  is  recorded  in  the  Rievaulx  Chartulary  in 
the  period  after  1180.  This  is  seen  in  a series  of  bitter  disputes  concerning 
Kirkleavington,  Glaisdale,  Skelton  Church  and  Skelton  Park,  between  Adam  II  and  his 
grandson  Peter  II  and  the  Priory  (G.C.I,  xi).  Moreover,  a general  decline  in  the  Brus 
family  fortunes  can  be  seen  by  the  later  twelfth  century,  when  the  Scottish  estates  were 
in  the  hands  of  a cadet  branch,  and  the  remainder  of  the  barony  suffered  from  a long 
minority  throughout  the  civil  war  between  Stephen  and  Matilda  which  saw  the  loss  to 
the  Count  of  Aumale  of  the  ancient  caput  and  commercial  centre  of  Danby.  The 
restoration  of  this  to  the  Brus  barony  cost  £1000  and  marks  the  beginning  of  a period 
of  speculation  and  debt  which  led  to  an  increasing  disaffection  with  the  monarchy  and 
eventual  rebellion  in  AD  1214-15  (Vine  1975,  73). 

The  completed  west  facade  may  be  best  parallelled  at  Ripon,  with  certain  significant 
differences.  The  careful  stepping  of  the  main  gable  wall,  from  ground  level  (one  large 
door  flanked  by  smaller  doors)  to  clerestory  level  (five  stepped  lancets)  and  roof  light 
(three  stepped  lancets)  was  replaced  at  Gisborough  by  a more  static,  horizontal  design. 
This  incorporated  twin  doors  and  a very  large  rose-window,  in  excess  of  8 m in 
diameter,  (Harrison  and  Barker  1987,  148)  presumably  sitting  on  a tier  of  low  lancets 
and  surmounted  by  a vesica  or  cluster  of  roof  light  lancets.  Fragments  of  the  rose 
tracery  recognised  by  Stuart  Harrison  survive  in  the  stone  pile  from  previous  clearance 
and  its  size  points  to  a position  in  the  west  gable,  as  seen  in  several  major  Cistercian 
churches  of  the  late  twelfth  century  (eg.  Fountains,  Byland,  Kirkstall). 

Within  the  century  or  so  of  the  life  of  this  building,  several  developments  can  be 
seen  within  the  nave.  Burial  must  have  been  a fairly  frequent  event,  there  were  15  or 
so  in  the  first  four  bays  of  the  nave  during  this  time;  if  carried  across  the  rest  of  the 
building,  a rate  of  almost  one  burial  a year  might  be  expected.  The  northern  aisle,  no 
longer  a point  of  entry,  was  turned  into  a series  of  family  or  chantry  chapels.  Judging 
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by  the  poor  quality  of  the  partition  walls  and  internal  paving,  and  the  lack  of  micro- 
architecture among  the  stonework  recovered  as  for  example  found  at  Kirkham  Priory 
(Stuart  Harrison,  pers  comm.),  these  were  unlikely  to  have  been  lavishly  furnished  and 
there  is  no  evidence  that  they  were  carried  into  the  fourteenth  century.  These  may 
well  have  been  the  burial  plots  of  the  prosperous  yeomen  and  artisans  listed  in  the 
chartulary.  The  relatively  short  currency  of  the  floor  of  this  phase  has  ensured  the 
excellent  survival  of  the  priestly  grave-slab  (plate  6). 

This  phase  ended  with  the  documented  fire.  Evidence  of  fire  damage  was  carefully 
collected,  and  it  appears  that  while  the  fire  may  well  have  blackened  or  scorched  the 
body  of  the  nave,  there  is  little  evidence  of  the  total  destruction  of  this  arm  of  the 
church.  The  fire  occured  at  a time  of  prosperous  expansion  of  the  Convent’s  affairs, 
particularly  in  and  around  the  town,  and  from  archaeological  evidence  it  can  be 
suggested  that  Prior  William  de  Middlesberg  took  the  opportunity  afforded  by  the  fire 
damage  to  instigate  yet  another  massive  re-building  programme.  If  conditions  were 
favourable  in  the  last  decade  of  the  thirteenth  century,  they  certainly  deteriorated  by 
the  turn  of  the  century.  The  Augustinian  order  lost  vast  wealth  as  a result  of  the 
Scottish  Wars,  and  the  convent  at  Gisborough  suffered  particularly,  having  extensive 
land  across  the  border,  and  in  having  to  provide  refuge  for  displaced  canons  from 
Jedburgh,  Hexham  and  Brinkburn  (Gilyard-Beer  1971). 

From  this  time,  the  fortunes  of  the  priory,  half  re-built  and  without  the  supporting 
patronage  of  the  de  Brus  family,  went  into  a decline  which  lasted  until  the  sixteenth 
century.  The  later  history  is  one  of  debt  and  mortgage. 

The  building  work  of  the  early  fourteenth  century  was  particularly  well  documented 
in  the  1985-6  excavations.  The  liturgical  usage  of  the  West  End  ceased  and  was 
replaced  by  an  episode  of  domestic  industrial  occupation,  in  chambers  fitted  with  a 
garderobe  and  a piped  water  supply  fed  from  a stone-lined  well.  The  spacious  aisles 
were  partitioned  with  wooden  screens.  This  space,  in  the  midst  of  the  re-building 
activity,  would  have  been  lost  to  the  community  and  was  probably  occupied  by  the 
masons  themselves.  A degree  of  planned  permanency  can  be  seen  in  these  alterations, 
suggesting  occupation  over  several  years  was  envisaged.  The  expense  and  effort 
involved  in  providing  the  water  supply  is  interesting;  it  may  have  been  important  in 
mixing  cement  and  plaster  while  the  cloister  water  system  was  unservicable.  There 
was  no  evidence  of  stone  working  or  assembling  in  these  rooms.  They  were  probably 
the  offices  during  working  hours,  and  accommodation  at  other  times. 

The  purpose  of  erecting  blocking  walls  across  the  nave  was  to  allow  services  to 
continue  in  the  eastern  parts  of  the  church.  These  walls  filled  only  the  main  span, 
while  the  narrow  aisles  may  have  been  screened  in  timber,  if  the  insubstantial  chapel 
partitions  of  the  earlier  phase  (329  etc)  were  no  longer  in  place.  Alternatively,  the 
south  aisle  may  have  been  left  as  a passage  to  the  west  range,  via  the  western 
processional  doorway,  and  the  north  aisle  used  to  provide  access  to  the  north-western 
tower,  which,  as  we  have  seen  in  Phase  IV,  was  used  as  a belfry. 

It  is  uncertain  whether  replacement  of  the  thirteenth-century  west  end  was  intended 
as  part  of  fourteenth-century  re-build.  It  may  have  been  due  for  demolition  but  was 
kept  by  financial  constraint.  The  bay  spacings  of  the  new  work  are  slightly  different, 
and  there  would  have  been  an  awkward  link  between  the  1st  (old)  and  2nd  (new) 
columns. 

The  dating  of  the  end  of  this  phase  is  difficult  to  estimate.  The  will  of  William  le 
Latimer,  dated  1381,  which  orders  completion  of  ‘vaulting  over  the  aisle  in  the  north 
part  of  the  church’  could  relate  to  this  phase,  indicating  that  the  renovation  was  not 
complete  by  then,  although  it  may  refer  to  subsequent  activity,  perhaps  in  the  north 
transept. 
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The  internal  fittings  oi  the  Phase  VI  nave  were  very  simple  and  austere.  The  partly 
tiled  floor  of  Phase  IV  was  replaced  by  stone  paving  and  the  pre-fire  side-chapels  were 
not  re-installed.  The  step  from  the  arcade  sill  to  the  aisle  floors  was  removed.  Burial 
was  a much  rarer  occurence  in  Phase  VI.  There  were  only  eight  burials  over  a period  of 
perhaps  two  centuries.  The  nave  was  no  longer  used  to  generate  a substantial  income 
by  the  sale  of  burial  plots. 

Any  further  re-building  must  have  taken  place  elsewhere  in  the  priory,  and  evidence 
of  the  Dissolution  dismantling  of  the  first  four  bays  of  the  nave  was  removed  in 
previous  clearance.  It  is  apparent  from  the  Cottonian  manuscript  that  the  west  end 
was  no  longer  extant  in  the  early  1600s;  the  west  towers  are  described  in  the  past 
tense.  (Graves  1808,  421-2). 
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THE  SOCIAL  CLASS  OL  YORKSHIRE  MEDIEVAL  NUNS 


by  Noreen  Vickers 


About  the  year  1125,  the  first  of  Yorkshire’s  twenty  four  nunneries  was  founded  in 
York.  During  the  twelfth  and  early  thirteenth  centuries  there  was  an  upsurge  of  female 
interest  in  the  religious  life  and  many  women  entered  nunneries.  This  paper  attempts 
to  show  what  manner  of  women  they  were.  Could  it  be  said  that  the  houses  were  open 
to  all,  irrespective  of  class,  and  is  it  possible  to  find  examples  of  village  girls  becoming 
prioresses? 

Only  Yorkshire  nunneries  are  considered  but  there  is  no  reason  to  assume  that  these 
differed  in  their  recruitment  from  any  other  area.  Indeed  the  southern  houses  were 
always  larger,  wealthier  and  favoured  by  members  of  royalty  and  the  ruling  class, 
rather  than  the  local  gentry  of  northern  ones. 

Evidence  regarding  nuns  and  their  families  is  not  abundant  but  the  charters  and 
episcopal  registers  did  reveal  a pattern  and  it  becomes  increasingly  obvious  that  the 
ladies  were  drawn  from  the  upper  classes.  A nunnery  was  not  a democratic  society  with 
its  members  recruited  from  all  classes.  It  must  be  realised  that  the  following  evidence 
relates  to  nuns  and  that  there  were  lay  sisters  in  a nunnery  who  were  not  professed  and 
could  have  been  local  villagers  alongside  the  servants. 

Evidence  from  charters: 

Parents  grasped  the  opportunity  offered  by  a local  nunnery  as  a retreat  for  their 
daughters  and  in  certain  cases  these  ladies  entered  houses  which  were  family 
foundations.  Between  1147  and  1153,  William  de  Arches  and  his  wife  Juetta  granted 
lands  to  found  a nunnery  at  what  become  known  as  Nun  Monkton.  Their  daughter 
Matilda  or  Maud,  became  the  first  prioress.1 

It  was  possible  to  make  a grant  to  a house  and  gain  the  privilege  of  nominating  a nun 
to  the  community.  Alice  de  Romeli  made  such  a grant  to  Arthington  priory  between 
1152  and  1171,  which  was  subject  to  the  condition  that  she  and  her  son,  William  de 
Curcy,  the  King’s  Steward,  and  their  heirs,  should  have  the  right  to  nominate  a nun.2 3 

A series  of  early  charters  has  been  left  by  Marrick  priory,  the  earliest  of  which  were 
dated  between  1 154  and  1 158.  Henry,  son  of  Acaris,  gave  44  acres  of  land  in 
Ravensworth  and  sixteen  acres  on  Kirkby  moor  with  common  pasture  when  his  wife 
and  daughter  entered  the  priory.0  A second  charter  produced  during  this  same  period, 
recorded  how  Warner,  the  steward  of  the  Earl  of  Richmond,  confirmed  the  gift  which 
Roger  de  Aske  made  to  Marrick  with  his  daughters.4 

Theobald,  son  of  Uvieth,  granted  two  bovates  of  land  in  Marton  to  the  priory  at 
Wykeham,  when  his  daughter  became  a nun  sometime  between  1160  and  11  76. 5 

1.  Early  Yorkshire  charters  Vol.  1 ed.  W.  Farrar,  Yorkshire  Archaeological  Society  Extra  Series  (1914),  no.  535. 

2.  Victoria  County  History  of  Yorkshire.  North  Riding  Vol  . Ill  (1913),  pp.  187-90. 

3.  Early  Yorkshire  charters  Vol.  5 ed.  G.  T Clay,  Yorkshire  Archaeological  Society  Extra  Series  (1936),  no.  377. 

4.  Ibid.  no.  174. 

5.  Early  Yorkshire  charters  Vol.  1 no.  383. 
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William  de  Octune  also  gave  lands  to  the  same  nunnery  when  his  sisters  and  daughters 
were  accepted/5 

Sinningthwaite  priory  was  founded  by  Bertram  Haget  about  1160  and  his  daughter 
Gundreda  became  a nun  there.7  The  Hagets  were  sub-tenants  of  Roger  de  Mowbray. 

Between  1 170  and  1181,  William  de  Percy  confirmed  a gift  of  an  acre  of  meadow  at 
Bolton  Percy  which  Cecily,  his  mother,  had  given  when  she  joined  the  priory  at  Nun 
Appleton. y William  was  a sub-tenant  of  the  Bolton  Percy  fee. 

At  Wilberfoss  priory,  Ralph  de  Meteneby,  nephew  of  Willia,  son  of  Tosti  (canon  of 
York),  granted  half  a carucate  of  land  in  Meltonby  with  Alice,  his  daughter.  It  was  the 
girl’s  personal  inheritance  and  she  entered  the  house  between  1 170  and  1 1 80.  ^ 

A pattern  is  emerging  of  novices  from  local  gentry  families  entering  convents 
accompanied  by  grants  of  land  and  money.  Were  these  truly  donations  or  did  the 
question  of  simony  arise?  It  seemed  to  be  normal  practice  for  a girl  to  enter  the  house 
with  gifts  and  there  is  no  evidence  to  prove  that  any  novice  was  admitted  who  came 
from  a poor  family.  This  question  of  simony,  or  buying  a place  in  the  convent,  surfaces 
throughout  the  history  of  religious  orders  up  to  the  Dissolution  and  adds  fuel  to  the 
supposition  that  only  wealthy  girls  were  accepted. 

St.  Benedict  had  ruled  that  an  adult  novice  could  choose  between  giving  his  property 
to  the  poor  or  making  a donation  to  his  monastery  and  parents  of  a child  given  to  a 
religious  house  could  disinherit  him  or  likewise  give  the  inheritance  to  the  house. 
Many  church  councils  declared  that  dowries  on  demand  were  against  canon  law, 
amongst  them  the  the  Council  of  Westminster  in  1175,  the  fourth  Lateran  Council  of 
1215  and  the  Council  of  Oxford  in  1222.  The  latter  did  concede  that  poor  houses  could 
receive  money  for  the  vesture  of  novices  and  no  more.1() 

Evidence  from  Archbishops'  Registers: 

Unlike  certain  monasteries,  in  theory  all  nunneries  could  be  visited  by  the  local  bishop 
and  the  procedure  was  always  the  same.  The  visitor,  who  was  not  always  the  bishop, 
and  his  entourage,  were  conducted  to  the  high  altar  in  the  church  where  mass  was 
said.  Then  after  the  visitor  or  one  of  his  attendants  had  preached  a sermon,  he  was 
presented  with  the  foundation  charter  of  the  house  along  with  the  financial  balance 
sheet. 

After  this  every  member  of  the  house  was  questioned  with  regard  to  its  spiritual  and 
physical  well-being.  The  community  was  recalled  to  the  Chapter  House  where  the 
“detecta”  or  things  told  to  the  bishop,  were  summarised  as  the  “comperta”  or  things 
demanding  action.  Verbal  injunctions  were  read  out  and  the  visitation  was  dissolved. 
However,  written  injunctions  were  delivered  to  the  house  within  a short  time  and  these 
revealed  what  had  been  discovered  by  the  visitor  and  how  errors  were  to  be  corrected. 

Details  of  visitations,  plus  the  injunctions  issued,  were  recorded  in  archbishops’ 
registers.  Certain  injunctions  appeared  repeatedly  after  visitations  and  one  of  these 
had  to  do  with  accepting  novices  at  the  instigation  of  wealthy  people.  This  was  not 
encouraged  because  all  Yorkshire  houses  were  poor  and  could  not  support  large 
numbers  of  nuns,  yet  local  gentry  were  influential  and  very  difficult  to  resist.  Many  of 
the  nuns  were  named  and  it  is  possible  to  trace  some  of  their  families.  Without 
exception,  those  traced  belonged  to  wealthy  families  but  this  did  not  preclude  an 
occasional  girl’s  family  from  being  obscure.  Landed  gentry  are  easier  to  trace  than 
village  families  but  the  fact  remains  that  the  proportion  of  wealthy,  well-connected 
girls  must  have  been  very  high.  Some  examples  will  illustrate  this  point. 

The  St.  Quentin  family  of  Harpham  were  local  gentry  who  played  a large  part  in  the 
life  of  Swine  priory  and  Beatrice  de  St.  Quentin  was  present  in  the  convent  when 
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Archbishop  Giffard  visited  it  in  1267-8.  She  is  thought  to  have  been  an  aunt  to 
Elizabeth  de  St.  Quentin  who  was  a nun  there  in  1289.  1 After  his  visitation,  Giffard 
sent  the  usual  injunctions,  amongst  which  was  the  comment  that  “nuns,  when  it  is 
suspected  that  they  will  be  troubled  with  excessive  correction,  procure  the  mitigation 
of  their  severity  by  means  of  the  threat  of  their  kin-folk”. 12  This  would  not  have  been 
applicable  unless  the  families  were  influential. 

At  Sinningthwaite  in  1301,  Archbishop  Corbridge  issued  a mandate  to  the  prioress 
“to  allow  Maud  de  Grimston  to  remove  in  her  habit  elsewhere  and  to  pay  the  expenses 
she  had  incurred  in  becoming  a nun”.  Simony  was  frowned  upon  yet  this  girl  had 
obviously  paid  to  enter  the  convent.13 

Archbishop  Corbridge  conducted  another  visitation  in  1304  and  the  prioress  and 
convent  of  Esholt  priory  were  told  that  Beatrice  de  Hawkesworth  could  be  re-admitted. 
She  had  previously  been  told  by  the  Archbishop  that  she  could  not  re-enter  the  house 
and  had  not  to  leave  her  father’s  house.14  II.  E Bell  claimed  that  Beatrice  was  a 
member  of  a well  known  local  family. 10 

An  apostate  nun  of  Kirklees  priory,  Alice  Raggid,  caused  Archbishop  Greenfield  to 
write  to  the  prioress  in  1306.  It  has  been  suggested  that  she  could  have  been  a relative 
of  Thomas  le  Ragged  to  whom  John,  Earl  of  Warenne,  granted  the  fourth  part  of 
Scambayndale.16 

On  3 August  1310,  Archbishop  Greenfield  issued  a mandate  to  the  Prioress  of 
Hampole  to  enquire  whether  Elen,  daughter  of  Reyner  Sperri,  Chamberlain  of  the  city 
of  York,  was  fitted  to  become  an  inmate  of  the  house  at  eight  years  old.17  The  Prioress 
received  Matilda  de  Driffield,  niece  of  the  Abbot  of  Roche,  and  Jonetta  de  Cressy, 
daughter  of  her  own  brother  Sir  Plugo  de  Cressy,  as  novices  in  1312  but  this  did  not 
please  the  Archbishop  for  she  was  reprimanded,  as  the  house  could  not  support  any 
further  members.18  An  injunction  issued  to  the  nuns  of  Hampole  after  a visitation  by 
Archbishop  Melton  in  1320  strengthens  the  case  for  the  ladies  being  of  the  wealthy 
classes.  He  exhorted  the  prioress  to  correct  those  nuns  who  wore  new  stylish  clothes 
“what  ever  might  be  their  condition  or  state  of  dignity”.19 

Esholt  priory  was  thought  to  have  been  founded  by  Simon  Ward  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  II  or  the  beginning  of  that  of  Richard  I.  The  same  family 
later  became  patrons  of  the  house  and  at  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century  a Maude 
Ward  was  prioress  whilst  Joan  Ward  held  that  position  at  the  end  of  the  following 
century.  She  however,  obtained  a dispensation  against  her  illegitimate  birth  in  1472  so 
cannot  have  been  a full  member  of  the  family.20  Yet  another  Esholt  prioress,  this  time 

6.  J.  Burton , Monasticon  Eboracense  (York  1758),  p.256. 

7.  VCH North  Riding  Vol. Ill  p.  1 76. 

8.  Early  Yorkshire  charters  Vol.  XI  ed.  C.  T Clay,  Yorkshire  Archaeological  Society  Extra  Series  (1965), 
no.  100. 

9.  Early  Yorkshire  charters  Vol.  1 no.  444. 

10.  J.  Burton,  Yorkshire  nunneries  of  the  12th  and  13th  centuries  (York  1979),  pp.21-2,  E.  Power,  Medieval  English 
nunneries  (1922),  p.21. 

1 1.  Register  of  William  Greenfield,  Lord  Archbishop  of  York  1306-15  Vol.  Ill  Surtees  Society  Vol.  151  (1936),  p.  1 88. 

12.  Register  of  Walter  Giffard,  Lord  Archbishop  of  York  1266-79  Surtees  Society  Vol.  109  (1904),  p.  147. 

13.  Register  of  Thomas  Corbridge,  Lord  Archbishop  of  York  1300-1304  Vol.  I Surtees  Society  Vol.  138  (1925),  p.52. 

14.  Ibid,  pp.95, 1 10. 

15.  H.  E Bell,  ‘Esholt  Priory’,  Yorkshire  Archaeological  Journal  No\.33  (1938),  pp.5-33. 

16.  Register  of  William  Greenfield,  Lord  Archbishop  of  York  1306-15  Vol.  II  Surtees  Society  Vol.  149  (1934),  p.5. 

17.  Ibid.  p.92. 

18.  Ibid.  p.  1 24. 

19.  Victoria  County  History  North  Riding  Vol.  Ill  p.164. 

20.  Ibid.  pp.  16 1,1 62. 
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Elizabeth  Pudsay,  was  also  a member  of  a well  known  local  family,  whose  tomb  may  be 
seen  in  the  church  at  Bolton  by  Bowland.21 

Evidence  from  wills: 


Wills  are  a very  useful  source  of  knowledge  for  family  connections.  Personal 
possessions  offended  against  canon  law  but  this  rule  had  become  relaxed  in  spite  of 
injunctions  issued  by  various  archbishops  and  many  ladies  received  clothes,  money  and 
goods  from  family  and  friends. 

Robert  Place,  Rector  of  Brompton,  left  a mark  to  his  sister  Emota,  a nun  at  Nun 
Monkton  in  1345.  He  also  left  100s.  to  his  niece  “for  aid  towards  making  her  a nun  in 
one  of  the  houses  of  Wykeham,  Yedingham  or  Monkton  if  her  friends  are  willing  to 
give  her  suf  ficient  aid  to  accomplish  this  but  if  through  lack  of  assistance  from  friends 
she  be  not  made  a nun  she  was  to  have  none  of  this  bequest”.  This  is  definite  proof  that 
a dowry  was  expected  from  every  new  entrant  which  meant  that  only  girls  from  wealthy 
families  were  accepted.  There  was  no  question  of  a vocation  in  the  mind  of  Robert 
Place.  Becoming  a nun  was  a very  practical  affair  which  could  only  be  accomplished 
with  the  help  of  friends."" 

The  Fairfax  family,  lords  of  Nalton,  provided  a number  of  nuns  at  Nun  Monkton.  In 
1393  John,  Rector  of  Prestcote,  left  goods  to  his  sisters  Margaret  and  Elizabeth  Fairfax 
at  this  house.  Thomas  Fairfax,  brother  to  John,  had  his  will  proved  the  following  year 
and  Margaret,  who  was  prioress  at  the  convent,  was  named  as  joint  executor, 
supervisor  and  coadjutor." 

The  Constable  family  had  large  estates  in  Yorkshire  and  was  many  branching. 
Marmaduke,  Lord  of  Flamborough,  left  6s. 4d.  in  1404  to  his  sister  Elizabeth,  a nun  at 


Swi 


ne 


24 


Swine  village  was  the  birthplace  of  Walter  Skirlaw,  Bishop  of  Durham.  By  tradition 
he  was  said  to  be  the  son  of  a sieve  maker  and  had  a sister  Joan,  who  became  Prioress 
of  Swine.  This  lady  was  mentioned  in  his  will  which  was  proved  in  1407.  If  the  prioress 
was  in  fact  descended  from  a sieve  maker,  she  is  the  only  known  example  of  a village 
girl  entering  a convent.  However,  it  could  have  been  the  case  that  her  brother  was 
already  eminent  in  the  church  at  the  time  she  entered  the  house.25 

Lady  Margaret  Stapiiton,  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Justice  Norton  of  Norton  Conyers  and 
widow  of  Sir  John  Stapiiton  ofWighill,  left  Isabella  Vavasour,  a nun  at  Sinningthwaite, 
a cloak  in  January  1466.  The  editor  of  Testamenta  Eboracensia,  James  Raine,  commented 
that  “the  little  house  of  Sinningthwaite  was  the  most  aristocratic  of  the  Yorkshire 
nunneries.  Ladies  who  had  in  their  veins  some  of  the  best  blood  in  the  North  of 
England  were  always  to  be  found  within  its  walls.  The  nunnery  at  Clementhorpe,  near 
York,  was  also  similarly  favoured”.25 

In  1468,  the  will  of  Elizabeth  Sywardby  was  proved  in  which  she  left  money  for  her 
niece  to  become  a nun  at  Nun  Monkton.  The  will  itself  is  missing  but  the  inventory 
explicitly  stated  that  the  Prioress  and  convent  claimed  £3  which  was  paid  by  every  nun 
at  her  entrance  according  to  custom.  The  sum  total  of  expenses  involved  in  making  the 
girl  a nun  amounted  to  £ 1 0. 7s.  1 Id;  a sum  far  beyond  the  reach  of  a village  girl.27 


21.  H.  E Bell,  ‘Esholt  Priory’,  Yorkshire  Archaeological  Journal  V ol.  33  (1938),  p.8. 

22.  Testamenta  Eboracensia  Vol.  I ed.  J.  Raine,  Surtees  Society  Vol.  4 (1836),  p.l  1. 

23.  Ibid.  pp.  187,  204. 

24.  Ibid,  p.337. 

25.  Ibid,  p.317. 

26.  Testamenta  Eboracensia  Vol.  II  ed.J.  Raine,  Surtees  Society  Vol.  30  (1855),  p.272n. 

27.  Testamenta  Eboracensia  Vol.  Ill  ed.J.  Raine,  Surtees  Society  Vol.  45  (1865),  p.l  68. 
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The  Askes  were  another  widespread  Yorkshire  family  and  Margaret  Aske  was  a nun 
at  Watton  who  was  left  3s. 4d.  by  John  Carre  of  York,  some-time  Mayor.28  Elizabeth 
Aske  was  at  Watton  in  1497  when  she  was  left  6s. 8d.  every  year  for  the  rest  of  her  life 
by  Sir  John  Aske,  her  brother  and  the  eldest  son  of  Richard  Aske  of  Aughton.29 

Elizabeth  Lord  of  York  was  the  last  prioress  at  Wilberfoss  and,  according  to  the 
Register  of  the  Guild  of  Corpus  Christi,  she  was  the  sister  in  law  of  George  Gale, 
goldsmith,  some-time  alderman,  sheriff,  M.P  and  chief  magistrate.  Her  father  was 
Robert,  Lord  of  Kendal.90  In  1527  her  brother  Brian,  a merchant,  left  her  his  best 
horse  and  put  his  daughter  Isabel  into  her  charge  with  her  child’s  portion  plus 
£6.13s.4d.  Presumably  she  was  to  become  a novice  or  perhaps  a boarder.9 

Evidence  from  Heraldic  Visitations  and  Inquisitions  Post  Mortem: 

During  the  sixteenth  century  a number  of  heraldic  visitations  were  carried  out  in 
Yorkshire,  enabling  families  to  prove  their  entitlement  to  land.  All  members  were 
included  so  the  names  of  girls  who  had  become  nuns  formed  part  of  the  family  tree. 

It  is  possible  to  isolate  these  ladies  who  ranged  in  date  from  1309  to  the  Dissolution 
of  the  religious  houses  about  1536.  Emma  de  Stapleton  was  Prioress  of  Keldhome  in 
1309  and  her  parents  were  Sir  Nicholas,  judge  of  the  King’s  Bench  who  originated  from 
Carlton,  and  his  wife  Margery,  daughter  of  Miles  de  Basset  of  East  Haddersly.32 

An  inquisition  post  mortem  held  in  1315  was  concerned  with  proving  the  age  of 
Margaret,  daughter  of  the  late  Thomas  de  Multon  and  his  heiress.  William  de  Malteby 
was  one  of  the  witnesses  and  he  declared  that  his  sister  Alice  assumed  the  habit  of  a 
nun  at  Basedale  on  the  Sunday  on  which  the  heiress  was  baptised.  This  witness  lived  at 
Battersby,  a village  near  the  convent,  and  nothing  is  known  about  him.  He  was 
probably  a freeholder  and  a man  of  some  substance  since  otherwise  he  would  not  have 
been  called  as  a witness  but  he  does  not  appear  to  have  belonged  to  the  gentry.99 

William  Brough,  who  belonged  to  the  family  of  the  lords  of  Richmond,  married 
Helen,  daughter  of  the  lord  of  Pickering,  and  amongst  his  offspring  was  Alice  who 
became  prioress  at  Ellerton  on  Swale.  There  were  no  dates  given  for  Alice  but  her 
father  died  in  1465." 

Isabella  Vavasour,  a nun  at  Sinningthwaite,  was  the  daughter  of  Peter  John  Vavasour 
and  Margaret,  daughter  of  Sir  Peter  Middleton.  The  Vavasours  married  into  the 
Clarvaux  family  when  Sir  Richard  Glarvaux  of  Croft  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
Henry  Vavasour,  and  Beatrice,  one  of  their  daughters,  was  also  a nun  at 
Sinningthwaite.  Her  dates  were  not  given  but  her  father  was  knighted  in  1487." 

The  Constables  of  Flamborough  married  into  the  Eure  family  when  Margaret, 
daughter  of  Sir  Robert  Constable,  married  Sir  William  Eure,  Sheriff  of  Yorkshire,  in 

o /? 

1483.  Margery,  their  daughter,  was  a nun  but  her  convent  was  not  given. 

It  is  apparent  on  looking  through  this  evidence,  scanty  though  it  is,  that  these  ladies 
did  not  come  from  poor  families.  There  is  nothing  to  show,  apart  from  Joan  Skirlaw’s 
apocryphal  sieve  making  background,  that  women  from  poor  homes  had  any  chance  of 

28.  Testamenta  Eboracensia  Vol.  IV  ed.J.  Raine,  Surtees  Society  Vol.  53  (1869),  p.28. 

29.  Ibid.  p.  123. 

30.  Register  of  the  Guild  of  Corpus  Christi  in  the  city  of  York  ed.  C.  H.  Blair,  Surtees  Society  Vol.  57  (1872),  p.  1 74. 

31.  Testamenta  Eboracensia  Vol.V  ed.J.  Raine,  Surtees  Society  Vol.  79  (1884),  p.222. 

32.  J.  W Clay,  ed.  Dugdale’s  Visitation  of  Yorkshire  3 vols.  -14  (1899-1912),  Vol.  1 p.163. 

33.  Yorkshire  Inquisitions  Vol.  IV  ed.  W.  Brown,  YAS  Record  Series  Vol.  37  (1906),  p.  153. 

34.  Visitation  of  the  North  Vol.  Ill  ed.  C.  H.  Blair,  Surtees  Society  Vol.  144  (1930),  p.124. 

35.  Ibid,  pp.69, 104-5,  1 18. 

36.  J.  W Clay,  Extinct  and  dormant  peerages  of  the  Northern  counties  of  England  (1913),  p.56. 
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entering  a nunnery.  Certain  powerful  families,  such  as  the  Vavasours,  Askes  and 
Constables,  seemed  to  regard  the  nunneries  much  as  their  later  male  descendants 
would  regard  schools  and  universities.  They  were  an  accepted  part  of  life  and  the 
family  was  perfectly  entitled  to  make  use  of  them  as  a refuge  for  unmarriageable  or 
unwanted  daughters.  A sense  of  vocation  cannot  have  been  passed  down  through  the 
line  to  all  of  them  and  many  must  have  been  restless  and  bitter.  This  probably 
accounted  in  large  measure  for  the  behavioural  problems  encountered  by  various 
archbishops. 
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SOME  ASPECTS  OF  THE  TWO  LATE  MEDIEVAL 
CHAMBERLAINS’  ACCOUNT  BOOKS  OF  YORK1 2 


byj.  Muggleston 


This  article  will  examine  the  two  late  medieval  chamberlains’  account  books,  which  are 
located  in  the  York  City  Archives,  primarily  from  an  accountancy  viewpoint.  It  will 
show  how  a recurring  annual  format  can  be  reconstructed,  which  determines  how  many 
years  the  account  books  cover,  what  their  contents  are,  and  how  they  relate  to  the 
chamberlains’  account  rolls.  In  addition  an  accountancy  hypothesis  will  be  put  forward 
to  suggest  that,  from  the  manner  in  which  the  records  were  kept,  it  is  highly  unlikely 
that  the  two  surviving  books  were  the  first  of  their  kind  to  be  kept  by  the  chamberlains. 
Then  an  analysis  of  the  freedom  entry  fees  recorded  in  the  account  books  will  show 
that  freemen,  excluding  gentlemen  and  aliens,  were  expected  to  pay  £1  each  for  the 
freedom  during  the  middle  of  the  15th.  century,  and  that  such  payments  were  spread 
out  over  a number  of  years.  Finally  it  will  argue  that  the  current  viewpoint  regarding 
the  relationship  between  the  freemen  of  York  and  the  mayor  and  his  aldermen  needs 
to  be  reassessed  in  the  light  of  the  evidence  provided  by  the  account  books. 

Although  York  has  quite  a number  of  chamberlains’  account  rolls  and  later  account 
books,  only  two  books  have  survived  from  the  late  medieval  period,  covering  the  years 
from  1446  to  1453  and  from  1480  to  1482. 3 They  were  not  originally  kept  as  books  but 
were  merely  a series  of  loose  quires  of  paper,  with  each  year  separate,  which  were  then 
bound  together  into  books  in  the  19th.  century  when  they  were  also  paginated  or 
foliated.  Although  the  quires  have  been  bound  together  in  chronological  order,  the 
resulting  books  do  not  appear  to  have  any  clear  calendar  divisions  to  enable  one  year’s 
entries  to  be  easily  distinguished  from  another  year’s  entries,  unlike  the  account  rolls 
where  each  relates  to  a specific  mayoral  year.  However  there  is  a pattern  to  the  entries, 
which  is  repeated  every  year,  and  this  enables  the  researcher  to  distinguish  at  least 
eight  separate  years  in  the  case  of  the  two  books.  Each  year’s  entries  include  sections 
showing  the  amounts  which  various  citizens  paid  in  order  to  become  freemen.  When 
the  recorded  names  are  compared  with  the  names  of  the  freemen  who  were  admitted 
each  year  according  to  Dr.  Collins’  edition  of  the  Freemen’s  Register,4  it  is  quite  clear 
that  the  books  relate  to  admissions  for  eight  consecutive  years  from  1446  to  1453.  As 
each  year  in  the  account  books  is  divided  into  various  sections,  which  are  usually 
headed  in  Latin,  the  various  headings  enable  the  annual  format  to  be  determined  as 
shown  on  table  1 in  the  appendix. 

1.  This  article  is  based  on  my  unpublished  M.A.  dissertation,  ‘The  late  medieval  chamberlains’  account 
books  of  the  city  of  York’  (York  1990-92). 

2.  York  City  Archives  (subsequently  cited  as  Y.G.A.),  CC 1 and  CC  1/A. 

3.  For  the  purpose  of  this  article,  all  years  mentioned  relate  to  the  twelve  months  following  the  day  on 
which  the  mayor  was  appointed.  Thus  1448  means  the  twelve  months  commencing  on  3 February 
1447/8,  when  John  Garre  was  appointed  mayor,  and  1449  means  the  twelve  months  commencing  on 
3 February  1448/9,  when  William  Holbeck  was  appointed  mayor. 

4.  F.  Collins  (ed.),  Register  of  the  Freemen  of  the  City  of  York  from  the  city  records , volume  /,  1272-1558,  Surtees 
Society,  96  (1897). 
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From  table  1 it  will  be  realised  that  the  earlier  book,  CC1,  was  paginated  and 
consisted  of  146  pages,  which  covered  the  chamberlains’  entries  for  the  three  years 
from  1446,  when  William  Stockton  was  mayor,  to  1448,  when  John  Carre  was  mayor. 
The  later  book,  CC1/A,  had  two  separate  sections,  but  this  article  is  not  concerned 
with  the  second  section  from  1480  to  1482.  The  first  section  was  foliated  and  consisted 
of  139  folios,  i.e.  278  pages,  which  covered  the  chamberlains’  entries  for  the  Five  years 
from  1449,  when  William  Holbeck  was  mayor,  to  1453,  when  John  Catryk  was  mayor. 
These  books  were  the  day-to-day  Financial  records  kept  by  the  chamberlains,  who  then 
summarized  the  various  sections  on  their  account  rolls  at  the  end  of  each  Financial 
year. 

One  important  section  for  each  year  covers  payments  made  by  citizens  who  were 
admitted  as  freemen  in  previous  years,  and  these  are  all  clearly  headed  in  Latin  as 
arrears  together  with  the  name  of  the  mayor  who  was  in  office  at  the  time  of  receipt. 
These  sections  vary  between  six  and  eight  pages  in  length  and  each  page,  except  the 
last,  usually  has  a total  recorded  at  its  foot.  The  last  page  usually  does  not  have  a page 
total,  but  instead  records  an  overall  section  total  in  the  left-hand  margin.  This  overall 
total  was  in  theory  transferred  to  the  chamberlains’  account  rolls  at  the  end  of  the 
Financial  year.  For  example  the  total  in  respect  of  1453  was  £29  19s.  5d.  according  to 
folio  122v  of  account  book  GC1/A  and  the  same  amount  was  recorded  as  the  First  item 
on  the  chamberlains’  account  roll  for  that  year  under  a heading  in  Latin  described  as 
arrears  relating  to  the  previous  year  when  John  Glasyn,  John  Kendell,  and  William 
Sheffield  were  the  chamberlains,  i.e.  1452. 5 

Another  important  section  for  each  year  covers  payments  made  by  citizens  who  were 
admitted  as  freemen  during  the  current  year,  as  opposed  to  previous  years,  and  the 
Latin  heading  in  most  cases  clearly  says  ‘this  year’,  although  the  name  of  the  mayor  in 
office  is  not  recorded.  Again  there  are  page  totals  with  an  overall  total  in  the  left-hand 
margin  of  the  final  page  of  each  section,  which  was  then  transferred  to  the 
chamberlains’  account  roll  at  the  end  of  the  financial  year.  For  example  the  total  in 
respect  of  1453  was  £16  4s.  4d.  according  to  folio  124  of  account  book  CC1/A  and  the 
same  amount  was  recorded  as  the  second  item  on  the  chamberlains’  account  roll  for 
that  year.6  These  current  entry  fee  sections  vary  between  three  and  five  pages  in 
length  in  the  account  books,  which  roughly  correspond  to  the  annual  increases  or 
decreases  in  the  number  of  freemen  admitted  each  year  according  to  the  Freemen’s 
Register. 

Every  Financial  section  in  the  account  books  normally  has  one  line  of  description  in 
Latin  followed  by  one  amount  in  Roman  numerals  for  each  entry.  The  entries  were 
usually  recorded  in  chronological  order  in  one  column  on  every  page,  with  the 
exception  of  the  entries  relating  to  the  brewing  Fines  received.  On  those  pages  the 
entries  were  listed  in  two  columns,  and  this  method  of  recording  possibly  answers  one 
of  the  most  important  questions  concerning  the  account  books,  i.e.  whether  the  two 
books  which  have  survived  from  the  late  medieval  period  were  the  First  books  of  their 
kind  to  be  kept  by  the  chamberlains.  There  must  have  been  previous  account  books 
which  have  not  survived  because  the  pages  relating  to  the  brewing  fines  received 
contain  in  effect  twice  as  many  entries  as  the  other  pages,  and  the  chamberlains  could 
surely  not  have  known  this  unless  this  method  of  recording  had  been  in  operation  for  a 
number  of  years.  Conversely,  if  1446  was  the  first  year  when  the  chamberlains  kept  an 
account  book,  there  is  no  logical  reason  why  the  brewing  fines  received  should  not  have 
been  noted  simply  in  one  column  just  like  the  other  pages.  Also  the  fact  that  the  books 
do  have  a recognizable  pattern  would  imply  that  previous  account  books  must  have 


5.  Y.C.A.,  C.  3:1. 

6.  Ibid. 
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been  kept  by  the  chamberlains  where  this  pattern  would  have  gradually  evolved  over 
the  years. 

The  arrears  of  freedom  fees  received,  the  current  freedom  fees  received,  and  the 
brewing  fines  received,  are  the  main  sections  in  the  account  books,  which  enable  the 
recurring  annual  pattern  to  be  established.  As  each  section  is  repeated  eight  times, 
each  of  the  eight  years  from  1446  to  1453  is  therefore  represented.  Consequently  the 
researcher  can  allocate  other  receipts  covering  only  a few  lines,  such  as  the  fines  before 
the  justices  of  the  peace,  money  received  from  the  farm  of  the  common  crane,  and 
stall  rents,  to  their  correct  year  according  to  their  position  in  the  account  books 
relative  to  the  main  sections.  This  can  be  cross-checked  with  the  appropriate  roll  if  it  is 
still  extant.  For  example  there  are  entries  totalling  £7  6s.  recorded  on  folio  125v  of 
account  book  CC1/A  in  respect  of  the  farm  of  the  crane  which  should  relate  to  1453 
according  to  the  recurring  annual  pattern,  and  indeed  the  same  amount  appears  on 
the  account  roll  for  that  year.7  Unfortunately  receipts  for  only  that  one  year,  1453,  can 
be  checked  because  the  rolls  in  respect  of  the  other  seven  years  have  either  not 
survived  or  are  incomplete. 

However,  corresponding  payments  have  survived  for  two  years,  1449  and  1453,  on 
the  account  rolls,  and  the  recurring  annual  pattern  can  be  proved  beyond  doubt  when 
the  earlier  year,  1449,  is  examined.8  For  example  the  payments  on  this  roll  relating  to 
the  fees  of  the  chamber,  gifts  and  presents,  payments  to  heralds  and  minstrels,  and 
dues  in  respect  of  a new  tenement  in  Fesegale,  can  all  be  very  easily  reconciled  with 
the  entries  shown  in  account  book  CC1/A  for  that  year.9  Further,  as  the  payments  on 
the  account  rolls  were  recorded  by  the  chamberlains  in  detail,  unlike  the  receipts 
which  were  recorded  in  total,  every  single  payment  in  the  account  books  for  that  year 
can  be  verified  with  the  account  rolls,  and  vice  versa.  For  example  the  section 
concerning  gifts  and  presents  for  1449  recorded  on  folio  28v  in  account  book  CC1/A 
can  be  matched  line  for  line  with  the  account  roll  for  that  year,  although  the  order  was 
slightly  altered  by  the  chamberlains  when  the  entries  were  transferred  to  the  account 
rolls.  Therefore,  by  the  methods  outlined  above,  it  is  possible  to  reconstruct  the 
original  format  of  the  two  late  medieval  chamberlains’  account  books,  almost 
completely,  which  has  important  consequences  for  our  understanding  of  the  civic 
government  in  late  medieval  York  and  of  the  economy  of  York  at  that  time. 

Having  established  that  the  account  books  run  in  chronological  order  and  that, 
where  possible,  the  entries  can  be  reconciled  with  the  account  rolls,  it  is  now  possible  to 
determine  the  amounts  which  the  freemen  actually  paid  in  order  to  obtain  the  freedom 
of  the  city.  According  to  Professor  Dobson,  full  information  can  only  be  gleaned  after 
1475  when  the  ‘great  series  of  House  Books  begin  to  survive’.10  However,  he  also  stated 
from  the  evidence  of  account  book  CC1,  pages  11  to  13  and  pages  44  to  47,  that  ‘most 
entrants  to  the  York  freedom  were  being  charged  sums  ranging  from  6s.  8d.  to  3s.  4d., 


7.  Ibid. 

8.  Y.C.A.,  C.  2:5. 

9.  Y.G.A.,  GC1/A,  compared  with  R.  B.  Dobson  (ed.),  York  City  Chamberlains’  Account  Rolls  1396-1500,  Surtees 
Society,  192  (1980),  as  follows: 

‘Feoda  Camere’  folios  26v-27  and  page  61  both  total  £75  Is.  4d., 

‘Dona  et  Exennia’  folio  28v  and  page  63  both  total  £1  4s.  8d., 

‘Harraldi  et  Ministralli’  folios  29-30  and  pages  63-64  total  £6  3s.  5d., 

and  ‘Custus  Novi  Tenementi  in  Fesegale’  folios  33v-34v  and  pages  64-66  both  total  £16  15s.  10d.. 

10.  R.B.  Dobson,  ‘Admissions  to  the  freedom  of  the  city  of  York  in  the  later  Middle  Ages’  Economic  History 
Review  2nd.  series  26  (1973),  p.20. 
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small  amounts  by  the  standards  of  many  other  English  towns’.11  Consequently  an 
examination  of  one  section  relating  to  the  current  freedom  fees  received  was  made. 
The  year  chosen  was  1453  because  the  total  of  £16  4s.  4d.  had  already  been  reconciled 
with  the  account  roll.  This  confirmed  that  the  sums  received  from  the  freemen,  as 
recorded  on  folios  123  and  124  of  account  book  CC1/A,  were  usually  either  6s.  8d.  or 
3s.  4d..  However,  at  the  same  time,  the  names  were  also  checked  against  Dr.  Collins’ 
list  of  the  freemen  admitted  during  the  year  when  John  Catryk  was  mayor  - with  some 
surprising  results. For  example  many  freemen,  such  as  John  Rauth,  William  Jacson, 
and  John  Barker,  made  more  than  one  payment  during  the  year.  Further,  some 
freemen,  such  as  Robert  Croft,  Nicholas  van  Yende,  and  John  Hamlyn,  made  no 
payment  whatsoever  during  the  year.  The  only  firm  conclusion  which  could  be  drawn 
from  this  exercise  was  that  those  freemen  who  were  admitted  by  patrimony,  such  as 
William  Yolton,  Thomas  Fryston,  and  John  Couper,  definitely  did  not  make  any 
payment  to  the  chamberlains  for  the  freedom  of  the  city. 

Professor  Dobson  had  assumed  that  variable  entrance  fees,  between  3s.  4d.  and 
6s.  8d.,  were  paid,  whereas  the  evidence  provided  by  the  account  books  showed  that, 
although  some  freemen  did  make  such  payments,  just  as  many  freemen  in  identical 
occupations  either  made  more  than  one  payment  or  made  no  payment  whatsoever. 
Therefore  the  hypothesis  of  variable  entry  fees  needed  to  be  replaced  with  a more 
specific  explanation,  and  so  it  was  decided  to  transcribe  in  full  the  section  relating  to 
the  current  freedom  fees  received  during  the  mayoralty  of  John  Carre,  being  pages 
111  to  1 14  in  account  book  CC1,  which  gave  the  following  results.  First,  none  of  the 
eleven  freemen  admitted  by  patrimony  made  any  payment  whatsoever.  Second,  out  of 
eighty-five  freemen  admitted  by  right  of  apprenticeship  or  redemption,  twenty-one 
freemen,  i.e.  one  quarter,  also  made  no  payment,  thirty-nine  freemen,  i.e.  almost  one 
half,  made  just  one  payment,  twenty-three  freemen,  i.e.  about  one  quarter,  made  two 
payments,  and  the  remaining  two  freemen,  Thomas  Braundon  and  William  Smyth, 
made  three  payments.  Third,  no  firm  conclusion  could  be  drawn  about  the  expected 
manner  of  payment,  i.e.  the  payments  did  not  seem  to  relate  to  a system  of  either 
annual  payments  or  quarterly  payments,  although  the  Fatin  description  on  page  1 12  in 
respect  of  Jacob  Graunger  and  Thomas  Wethell  referred  to  ‘the  birth  of  our  Ford’ 
which  suggested  that  their  payments  were  made  near  Christmas.  Fourth,  the 
individual  sums  varied  much  more  than  expected  as  there  were  at  least  eleven 
different  amounts  paid,  viz.  2d.,  1 2d.,  20d.,  2s.  6d.,  3s.  4d.,  4s.,  4s.  4d.,  5s.,  6s.  8d.,  10s. 
and  20s..  As  there  did  not  appear  to  have  been  a standard  single  payment,  this  implied 
that  the  freemen  paid  only  what  they  could  afford,  and  at  a time  of  their  choosing 
rather  than  at  the  city  council’s  or  chamberlains’  choosing. 

Whilst  most  freemen  paid  between  3s.  4d.  and  6s.  8d.,  eighteen  freemen,  i.e.  almost 
one  quarter,  paid  in  total  substantially  more  than  this  amount,  which  again  put 
Professor  Dobson’s  suggestion  into  doubt.  More  importantly  those  payments  over  and 
above  the  expected  level  did  not  relate  to  one  particular  type  of  occupation  but  covered 
a whole  range  of  crafts.  Freemen  who  had  paid  no  more  than  6s.  8d.,  but  who  were  also 
members  of  the  same  trades  as  those  freemen  who  had  paid  more,  would  - assuming 
that  the  hypothesis  of  variable  entry  fees  was  correct  - have  been  expected  to  pay 


1 1.  Ibid.  Examples  of  other  towns  from  J.  R.  Green,  Town  Life  in  the  Fifteenth  Century , (London  1894),  volume 
I,  p.  1 78,  n.5:  ‘In  1397  the  burgesses  of  Preston  paid  sums  varying  from  3s.  to  40s..  In  Exeter  an  artificer 
had  to  pay  20s.,  a merchant  whatever  the  mayor  chose  to  ask.  In  Canterbury  freemen  were  admitted  in 
the  14th.  century  for  10s.,  in  1480  the  sum  had  risen  to  40s..’. 

12.  Collins,  op.cit.  in  n.4,  pp.  172-3.  According  to  the  evidence  of  account  book  CC  1/A,  John  Rauth  and 
William  Jacson  made  two  payments  of  3s.  4d.  each,  and  John  Barker  made  two  payments  of  6s.  8d.. 
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much  more  than  6s.  8d.,  as  a common  level  would  surely  be  the  most  usual  way  of 
raising  income  from  a common  body.  Although  the  resulting  transcription  was  not 
consistent  enough  to  enable  any  common  level  to  be  determined,  it  did  answer  another 
important  question  concerning  whether  the  freemen’s  names  were  first  noted  in  the 
Freemen’s  Register  or  the  chamberlain’s  account  books.  Dr.  Bartlett  had  claimed  that 
‘the  names  of  new  freemen  were  initially  recorded  by  the  city  chamberlains  in  their 
rough  accounts  and  only  entered  in  the  Freemen’s  Register  itself  after  a considerable 
interval,  possibly  of  years’.13  The  evidence  of  account  book  GC1  pages  111  to  114 
proved  that  this  statement  was  incorrect  because  the  names  of  twenty-one  freemen, 
who  made  no  payment,  were  not  recorded  in  the  account  books.  The  names  of  the 
freemen  admitted  in  any  given  year  could  not  have  been  copied  from  the  account  books 
into  the  Freemen’s  Register. 

Incorrect  hypotheses  have  arisen  in  respect  of  the  York  franchise  because  it  has  not 
been  realised  that  most  freemen  did  not  make  their  payments  in  the  year  of  admission 
but  in  subsequent  years.  This  fact  was  determined  by  a transcription  of  folios  13  to  16v 
of  account  book  CGI/A,  which  related  to  arrears  paid  during  the  mayoralty  of  William 
Flolbeck.  Freemen  such  as  John  Bynglay  and  John  Gayton,  who  were  admitted  eight 
years  earlier  during  the  mayoralty  of  John  Thirsk  in  1442, 14  were  still  making 
payments  to  the  chamberlains  in  1449.  Therefore  it  took  some  freemen  at  least  eight 
years  to  bring  their  entry  fee  payments  up  to  the  common  level  during  the  middle  of 
the  15th.  century,  which  was  a much  longer  period  than  has  previously  been  thought. 
However,  as  the  common  level  had  still  not  been  determined,  it  was  decided  to  check 
the  names  of  the  freemen  admitted  during  the  mayoralty  of  John  Garre  against  the 
entries  recorded  for  each  subsequent  year  in  the  arrears’  sections  of  the  account  books. 
The  method  of  research  consisted  of  first  noting  in  approximately  alphabetical  order 
each  name  and  the  total  amount  paid  in  1448  during  the  mayoralty  of  John  Carre  from 
the  current  freedom  fees  section.  Then  alongside  each  name  the  total  amount  paid  in 
1449  during  the  mayoralty  of  William  Holbeck  was  noted  from  the  arrears  of  freedom 
fees  section.16  However,  as  a clear  pattern  did  not  emerge  from  this  exercise,  the 
analysis  was  continued  by  noting  alongside  each  name  the  total  amount  paid  in  1450 
during  the  mayoralty  of  Thomas  Barton  from  the  arrears  of  freedom  fees  section.17 
Again  no  clear  pattern  emerged  and  so  the  exercise  was  carried  out  for  a fourth  time 
regarding  payments  made  in  1451  during  the  mayoralty  of  Richard  Wartre  from  the 
arrears  of  freedom  fees  section.16  This  time  the  exercise  proved  to  be  successful 
because  it  became  clear  during  the  noting  that  the  freemen  were  expected  to  pay  £1 
each  in  total  in  order  to  obtain  the  freedom  of  the  city.  Out  of  eighty-five  freemen 
admitted  by  right  of  apprenticeship  or  redemption  in  1448,  thirty  freemen  had  paid  £1 
each  in  total  by  the  end  of  1451,  as  shown  on  table  2 in  the  appendix. 

Three  further  points  are  also  apparent  from  table  2.  First,  an  alien  called  William 
Vantreight  paid  considerably  more  than  £1,  as  he  had  paid  £2  6s.  8d.  by  the  end  of 
1451.  He  was  obviously  becoming  more  well  known  in  York,  because  instead  of 
recording  his  payments  simply  under  the  nickname  of  ‘Lamkyn’,  he  was  referred  to  as 

13.  Dobson,  op.cit.  in  n.10,  p.6;  J.  N.  Bartlett,  ‘The  expansion  and  decline  of  York  in  the  later  Middle  Ages’, 
Economic  History  Review,  2nd.  series  12  (1959-60),  p.20,  n.2,  and  ‘Some  aspects  of  the  economy  of  York  in 
the  later  Middle  Ages’  (unpublished  Ph.D.  thesis  London  1958),  p.4. 

14.  Collins,  op.cit.  in  n.4,  p.160. 

15.  Y.C.A,,  CC1,  pages  111  to  114,  see  table  1. 

16.  Y.C.A. , CC1/A,  folios  13  to  16v,  see  table  1. 

17.  Y.C.A.,  CC1/A,  folios  50  to  53,  see  table  1. 

18.  Y.C.A.,  CC1/A,  folios  77  to  80,  see  table  1. 
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‘Van  Tright’  in  1449,  then  ‘William  Vantright’  in  1450  and  1451. 19  Second,  the 
freemen  who  were  described  as  ‘gent’  in  the  Freemen’s  Register  likewise  did  not  seem 
to  conform  to  the  common  level  of  a £1  entry  fee.20  For  example  Thomas  Sage  had  paid 
£1  10s.  by  the  end  of  1451.  Third  and  most  important,  over  Fifty  freemen  had  still  not 
brought  their  payments  up  to  the  total  of  £1  by  the  end  of  1451.  Barring  death  or 
removal,  they  must  have  made  further  payments  during  the  mayoralties  of  Thomas 
Danby  and  John  Catryk  in  1452  and  1453  respectively.  Bearing  in  mind  that  the 
transcription  of  the  arrears  paid  during  the  mayoralty  of  William  Holbeck  included 
the  names  of  freemen  who  were  appointed  at  least  eight  years  earlier,  it  was  not 
surprising  that  quite  a number  of  freemen  had  not  reached  the  required  common  level 
by  the  end  of  the  four  years  specifically  examined. 

This  evidence  provided  by  the  chamberlains'  account  books  enables  a new  hypothesis 
about  freemen  admission  to  be  put  forward.  Freemen,  excluding  those  by  patrimony, 
gentlemen  and  aliens,  were  expected  to  pay  a fixed  entry  fee  of  £1  each  to  the 
chamberlains  for  the  freedom  of  the  city  of  York  during  the  middle  of  the  15th. 
century.  This  hypothesis  is  reinforced  by  the  variety  of  the  occupations  shown  on  table 
2,  which  include  questour,  merchant,  barker,  tanner,  skinner,  woolman,  brewer, 
yeoman,  tailor,  draper,  cordwainer,  butcher,  chapman,  shipwright,  ironmonger,  baker, 
carrier,  shipman,  vyntner,  and  textor.  However,  as  table  2 is  only  a summary  of  the 
information  noted,  twenty-four  examples  of  how  the  freemen  paid  their  £1  entry  fee 
are  shown  on  table  3 in  the  appendix.  From  table  3 it  will  be  realised  that,  whilst  most 
freemen  did  make  several  payments  of  3s.  4d.  or  6s.  8d.,  these  were  by  no  means  the 
only  way  in  which  the  freemen  brought  their  total  payments  up  to  the  required  level  of 
£1. 

This  new  hypothesis  casts  doubt  upon  another  statement  made  by  Professor  Dobson 
that  ‘the  mayor  and  aldermen  of  York  itself  used  their  control  over  admissions  to  the 
franchise  as  a crude  instrument  of  financial  profit’.21  The  evidence  provided  by  the 
account  books  shows  that,  although  Fixed  entry  fees  were  levied,  these  were  more  like 
subscriptions  to  a gentlemen’s  club  because  the  freemen  themselves  determined  what 
they  could  afford  to  pay  in  any  particular  year.  This  resulted  in  some  freemen  being 
able  to  stretch  out  the  payments  over  as  many  as  eight  years.  Such  a time-scale 
prevents  the  mayor  and  aldermen  exercising  any  control  over  the  franchise  as  a crude 
instrument  of  financial  profit.  Instead  it  implies  that  the  mayor  and  aldermen  had  lost 
control  over  the  city’s  finances  by  the  middle  of  the  15th.  century,  and  that  virtually 
anyone  was  being  admitted  into  the  franchise  in  order  to  keep  the  city’s  deficits  within 
manageable  levels.  As  the  hard  evidence  used  by  Professor  Dobson  came  from  the 
House  Books  which  began  in  the  1470s,  it  could  be  argued  that  the  House  Books  came 
into  being  specifically  to  rectify  the  problems  in  civic  finances,  which  were  first  - from 
the  evidence  of  the  account  books  - experienced  in  the  1440s  and  1450s. 

The  fact  that  it  took  most  freemen  a number  of  years  to  make  their  payments  to  the 
chamberlains  in  the  middle  of  the  15th.  century  was  not  fully  appreciated  by  Professor 
Dobson.  Nevertheless  he  did  recognise  that  ‘by  the  last  two  decades  of  the  century  the 
council,  no  doubt  in  order  to  avoid  discouraging  recruitment  into  its  liberty,  allowed 
new  freemen  to  pay  their  admission  fees  in  instalments  over  several  years’.22  In  other 
words,  the  late  15th.  century  civic  ordinances  were  simply  regulating  what  had  been 

19.  Y.C.A,  CC1,  page  111  ‘Lamkyn...  1 0s.’,  page  114  ‘Lamkyn...  10s.’,  and  CC1/A,  folio  14  ‘Van 
Tright. ..6s.  8d.’,  folio  15v  ‘William  Vantright. ..6s.  8d.’,  folio  51  ‘William  Vantright. ..6s.  8d.’,  and  folio 
52  ‘William  Vantright. . .6s.  8d.’,  total  £2  6s.  8d.. 

20.  Collins,  op.cit.  in  n.4,  p.  167,  viz:  Robert  Barker  ‘gent’  and  Thomas  Sage  ‘gent’. 

21.  Dobson,  op.cit.  in  n.10,  p.20. 

22.  Dobson,  op.cit.  in  n.9,  p.xxix. 
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happening  unofficially  for  the  last  thirty  years  or  more  according  to  the  evidence 
provided  by  the  account  books.  In  conclusion,  it  is  hoped  that  this  article  will  have 
given  a new  insight  into  one  small  part  of  the  financial  administration  of  the  period, 
which  readily  acknowledges  Professor  Dobson’s  comment  that  the  chamberlains’ 
account  books  of  York  are  ‘among  the  most  interesting  of  the  records  of  the  late 
medieval  city’. 25 


Table  1 THE  ANNUAL  FORMAT  OF 

THE  CHAMBERLAINS’  ACCOUNT  BOOKS 


CC  1 pagination 

CC  1/A  foliation 

1446  1447  1448 

1449 

1450 

1451  1452 

1453 

pag:  pag:  pag: 

fol: 

fol: 

fol:  fol: 

fol: 

RECEIPTS: 

‘De  Muragio’ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

49 

76 

97 

118 

(Unheaded)  Monies  paid 
in  by  the  chamberlains 

1 

39 

101 

12v 

48v 

76v 

98 

119 

‘Arreragia  tempore... mayor’ 

from: 

3 

41 

103 

13 

50 

77 

99 

120 

to: 

9 

47 

109 

16v 

53 

80 

102 

122v 

£De  intrans  libertatem  hoc  anno’ 

from: 

11 

49 

111 

1 7v 

54v 

81 

103 

123 

to: 

13 

53 

114 

18v 

55v 

82 

104 

124v 

‘Redditus  et  Firme’ 

15 

55 

118 

21v 

57v 

83 

105v 

125 

‘Fines  Braciatorum’  from: 

17 

57 

119 

22 

58 

83v 

106v 

127v 

to: 

19 

60 

121 

23 

59 

85 

107v 

128v 

‘Fines  coram  Justis  pads’ 

— 

— 

124 

24v 

61 

86v 

109v 

127v 

‘De  Cranagio’ 

21 

61 

125 

25 

62 

— 

— 

125v 

‘De  Stallagio’ 

38 

61 

125 

25 

62 

86 

105 

127 

‘Forisfactum  Artium’ 

— 

63 

126 

25v 

62v 

85v 

108v 

— 

‘Custode  Ponte  Foss’ 







26 

48 

83 

105v 

125v 

PAYMENTS: 

‘Superplusagium’ 

&71 

87v 

1 lOv 

129 

‘Resoluciones  Redditus’ 

23 

64 

128 

26v 

87v 

1 lOv 

129 

23.  Ibid , p.xvi. 
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Table  1 (cont.)  THE  ANNUAL  FORMAT  OF 

THE  CHAMBERLAINS’  ACCOUNT  BOOKS 

CC 1 pagination  CC  1/A  foliation 


1446  1447  1448  1449  1450  1451  1452  1453 


pag: 

pag: 

‘Feoda  Camere’  from: 

23 

64 

to: 

24 

65 

‘Vestura  Estivalis  et  Yemalis’ 

25 

66 

"Feoda  Legisperitorum’ 

25 

66 

‘Salaria  Capellanorum’ 

26 

67 

‘Expense  in  Corpus  Christi’ 

26 

67 

‘Remuneraciones  et  Regarda’ 

27 

68 

‘Dona  et  Exennia’ 

29 

69 

‘Harraldi  et  Ministralli’ 

from: 

31 

70 

to: 

34 

72 

‘Minute  Expense’  from: 

34 



to: 

35 

— 

Note:  The  above  table  does  not  include  every 
example  CC1/A,  fo.  1 15v,  shows  payments  made 

Source:  York  City  Archives,  CC1  and  CC1/A. 


pag: 

fol: 

fol: 

fol: 

fol: 

fol: 

128 

26v 

64v 

88 

lllv 

129v 

129 

27 

— 

— 

— 

&134 

129 

27v 

66v 

— 

1 13v 

13  lv 

— 

31 

65 

88v 

112 

130 

130 

27v 

67 

89 

112 

1 30v 

130 

28 

60v 

90v 

113 

132v 

131 

28 

— 

89 

1 12v 

131 

132 

28v 

67v 

89v 

111 

133v 

133 

29 

65v 

90 

113 

133 

135 

30 

— 

— 

— 

— 

144 

32v 

70v 

95v 

1 16v 

134v 

145 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

heading  recorded  in  the  account  books.  For 
under  the  heading  of ‘reparatio  crane’. 


Table  2 SUMMARY  OF  THE  PAYMENTS  MADE  BETWEEN 

1448  AND  1451  BY  THE  85  FREEMEN  WHO  WERE 
ADMITTED  DURING  THE  MAYORALTY  OF  JOHN  CARRE 


Payments  made  during 
the  mayoralty  of: 

1448 

J.  Carre 

1449 

W.  Holbeck 

1450 

T.  Barton 

1451 

R.  Wartre 

Total 

John  Alanson,  Barker 

8s.  4d. 

5s.  - 

6s.  8d. 

— 

£1 

— 

— 

John  Atkynson,  Questour 

3s.  4d. 

10s.  - 

6s.  8d. 

— 

£1 

— 

— 

Robert  Appilton,  Barker 

— 

5s.  - 

5s.- 

— 

10s. 

— 

Thomas  Baynes,  Questour 

8s.  - 

5s.  lOd. 

— 

5s.  lOd. 

19s. 

8d. 

John  Buntyng,  Mercator 
Robert  Barker,  Gent 

6s.  8d. 

10s.  - 

3s.  4d. 

— 

£1 

“Nil” 

— 

William  Brame,  Tailliour 

6s.  8d. 

3s.  4d. 

3s.  4d. 

3s.  4d. 

16s. 

8d. 

William  Broun,  Tailliour 

— 

3s.  4d. 

— 

6s.  8d. 

10s. 

— 

John  Bland,  Barker 

6s.  8d. 

6s.  8d. 

6s.  8d. 

— 

£1 

— 

— 

Thomas  Barker,  Tannator 

6s.  8d. 

6s.  8d. 

6s.  8d. 

— 

£1 

— 

— 

Simon  de  Bedale,  Barker 

6s.  - 

6s.  8d. 

2s.- 

— 

14s. 

8d. 
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John  Barton,  Litster 

— 

10s.  - 

— 

— 

10s. 

— 

Thomas  Brounberde,  Fletcher 

— 

5s.  - 

5s.  2d. 

— 

10s. 

2d. 

William  Broun,  Brewer 

3s.  4d. 

3s.  4d. 

— 

— 

6s. 

8d. 

Thomas  Birtnam,  Capmaker 

— 

6s.  8d. 

6s.  8d. 

— 

13s. 

4d. 

Henry  Banbery,  Chapman 

6s.  8d. 

— 

— 

— 

6s. 

8d. 

Thomas  Braundon,  Skynner 

10s.  - 

5s.  - 

5s.- 

— 

£1 

— 

— 

John  Clerke,  Couke 

— 

3s.  4d. 

— 

— 

3s. 

4d. 

John  Dunlogh,  Questour 

3s.  4d. 

10s.  - 

— 

6s.  8d. 

£1 

— 

— 

William  Danby,  Wolman 

6s.  8d. 

6s.  8d. 

6s.  8d. 

— 

£1 

— 

— 

William  Dale,  Wever 

6s.  8d. 

— 

7s.  4d. 

Is.  8d. 

15s. 

8d. 

Robert  Dale,  Brewer 

20s.  - 

— 

— 

— 

£1 

— 

— 

Nicholas  Doufthwayte 

3s.  4d. 

3s.  4d. 

3s.  4d. 

6s.  8d. 

16s. 

8d. 

John  de  Eles,  Sawer 

— 

— 

— 

— 

“Nil” 

Thomas  Fynche,  Yoman 

6s.  8d. 

8s.  4d. 

5s.- 

— 

£1 

— 

— 

John  Godwyn,  Chapman 

3s.  4d. 

— 

— 

— 

3s. 

4d. 

Jacob  Graunger,  Tailliour 

6s.  8d. 

6s.  8d. 

3s.  4d. 

3s.  4d. 

£1 

— 

— 

Richard  Grene,  Mercator 

— 

— 

20s.- 

— 

£1 

— 

— 

William  Garmonsway,  Groser 

6s.  8d. 

— 

6s.  8d. 

— 

13s. 

4d. 

John  Gosnay,  Carpentarius 

— 

— 

6s.  8d. 

6s.  8d. 

13s. 

4d. 

John  Gray,  Scriptor 

3s.  4d. 

— 

— 

— 

3s. 

4d. 

Robert  Gudale,  Boucher 

— 

— 

— 

— 

“Nil” 

Richard  Horn,  Fisshemonger 

-6 

00 

C/3 

3s.  4d. 

6s.  8d. 

— 

16s. 

8d. 

John  Haddon,  Baker 

5s.  - 

10s.  - 

— 

— 

15s. 

— 

William  Houk,  Tapiter 

6s.  8d. 

— 

3s.  4d. 

— 

10s. 

— 

Thomas  Hardostye,  Textor 

— 

3s.  4d. 

— 

— 

3s. 

4d. 

Thomas  Henrison,  Glover 

— 

3s.  - 

— 

— 

3s. 

— 

William  Inglissent,  Sher. 

6s.  lOd. 

3s.  6d. 

3s.  2d. 

3s.  4d. 

16s.  lOd. 

John  Ince,  Jnr.,  Mercer 

— 

5s.  - 

— 

10s.  - 

15s. 

— 

John  Jacson,  Couper 

3s.  4d. 

8s.  4d. 

5s.- 

— 

16s. 

8d. 

John  Kirkby,  Questour 

6s.  8d. 

6s.  8d. 

3s.  4d. 

— 

16s. 

8d. 

John  Knolles,  Drapour 

3s.  4d. 

6s.  8d. 

6s.  8d. 

3s.  4d. 

£1 

— 

— 

John  Litildale,  Cordwaner 

7s.  6d. 

7s.  6d. 

5s.  - 

— 

£1 

— 

— 

Payments  made  during 

1448 

1449 

1450 

1451 

the  mayoralty  of: 

J. Carre 

W.  Holbeck 

T.  Barton 

R.  Wartre 

Total 

William,  alias  Lamkyn 
Vantreight,  Berebrewere 

20s.  - 

13s.  4d. 

13s.  4d. 

£2 

6s. 

8d. 

John  Lyghtloupe,  Barker 

6s.  8d. 

6s.  8d. 

6s.  8d. 

— 

£1 

— 

— 

John  Mason,  Cobler 

4s.  2d. 

2s.  6d. 

— 

— 

6s. 

8d. 

William  Marsshall,  Cord. 

8s.  - 

10s.  4d. 

— 

— 

18s. 

4d. 

William  Milner  de  Holtby 

6s.  8d. 

Is.  8d. 

— 

2s.  3d. 

10s. 

7d. 

Thomas  Myles,  Wever 

3s.  4d. 

— 

— 

— 

3s. 

4d. 

Nicholas  Midilton,  Boucher 

5s.  - 

5s.  - 

5s.- 

5s.  - 

£1 

— 

— 

John  Nocholson,  Chapman 

13s.  4d. 

6s.  8d. 

— 

— 

£1 

— 

— 

John  Overton,  Barker 

6s.  8d. 

6s.  8d. 

— 

— 

13s. 

4d. 

John  Paslowe,  Stenyour 

2s.  4d. 

— 

— 

— 

2s. 

4d. 

William  de  Parr,  Wright 

— 

6s.  8d. 

— 

— 

6s. 

8d. 

John  Preston,  Hostiller 

4s.  4d. 

2s.  4d. 

— 

— 

6s. 

8d. 

John  Patrik,  Sclater 

— 

— 

— 

— 

“Nil” 

Robert  Penreth,  Mercator 

— 

— 

— 

— 

“Nil” 

John  Raulyn,  Shipwright 

3s.  4d. 

10s.  - 

6s.  8d. 

— 

£1 

— 

— 

Xpoforus  Rouk  Irenmanger 

10s.  - 

— 

10s.- 

— 

£1 

— 

— 

Thomas  Rither,  Mercator 

— 

— 

13s.  4d. 

— 

13s. 

4d. 

John  Robynson,  Chapman 

— 

8s.  lOd. 

— 

11s.  2d. 

£1 

— 

— 
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Peter  Symson,  de  Ledes 

20s.  - 

— 

— 

— 

£1 

— 

— 

William  Symson,  Tailliour 

10s.  - 

5s.  - 

— 

— 

15s. 

— 

John  Smith,  Wever 

10s.  - 

2s.  6d. 

— 

2s.  6d. 

15s. 

— 

William  Smyth,  Yoman 

10s.  - 

5s.  - 

5s.  - 

— 

£1 

— 

— 

Thomas  Sage,  Gent 

20s.  - 

10s.- 

— 

— 

£1 

10s. 

— 

William  Southworth,  Baker 

10s.  - 

10s.  - 

— 

— 

£1 

— 

— 

Thomas  Stele,  Cariour 

6s.  8d. 

6s.  8d 

6s.  8d. 

— 

£1 

— 

— 

William  Spence,  Armourer 

6s.  8d. 

6s.  8d. 

3s.  4d. 

— 

16s. 

8d. 

John  Stabler,  Mercator 

William  Symson,  Tapiter 

6s.  8d. 

3s.  4d. 

8s.  4d. 

— 

“Nil” 

18s. 

4d. 

Thomas  Stirtavant,  Ta ill. 

6s.  8d. 

3s.  4d. 

10s.  - 

— 

£1 

— 

— 

Peter  Todgyll,  Cordwaner 

6s.  8d. 

— 

— 

3s.  4d. 

10s. 

— 

John  Thomlynson,  Shipman 

10s.  - 

5s.  - 

5s.- 

— 

£1 

— 

— 

William  Tifferd,  Baker 

5s.  - 

5s.- 

— 

— 

10s. 

— 

John  Umby,  Vynter 

6s.  8d. 

— 

13s.  4d. 

— 

£1 

— 

— 

Jacob  Whete,  Capmaker 

5s.  - 

5s.- 

— 

2s.  6d. 

12s. 

6d. 

Thomas  Wetherall,  Glover 

6s.  8d. 

3s.  4d. 

3s.  4d. 

— 

13s. 

4d. 

Richard  de  Were,  Vynter 

— 

6s.  8d. 

6s.  8d. 

6s.  8d. 

£1 

— 

— 

Robert  Wright,  Textor 

6s.  8d. 

4s.  - 

4s.- 

5s.  4d. 

£1 

— 

— 

William  Wesshyngton 

6s.  8d. 

5s.- 

ls.  8d. 

Is.  8d. 

15s. 

— 

Thomas  Webster,  Cordwaner 

5s.  - 

— 

5s.- 

— 

10s. 

— 

Thomas  Warthill,  Barker 

6s.  8d. 

6s.  8d. 

— 

— 

13s. 

4d. 

John  Wright,  Cordwaner 

3s.  4d. 

6s.  8d. 

5s.  - 

5s.  - 

£1 

— 

— 

William  Yonge,  Boucher 

10s.  - 

5s.  - 

— 

— 

15s. 

— 

Source:  York  City  Archives,  CC1  and  CC1/A. 


Table  3 EXAMPLES  OF  HOW  SOME  FREEMEN  PAID  THEIR  £ 1 ENTRY  FEE 


Names  of  Freemen: 
Occupation: 

John  Atkynson 
Questour 

John  Buntyng 
Mercator 

John  Bland 
Barker 

Thomas  Barker 
Tannator 

CCE  John  Carre 

page  1 1 1 

112 

6s.  8d. 

3s.  4d. 

6s.  8d. 

112 

3s.  4d. 

113 

3s.  4d. 

CC  1/A:  W.  Holbeck 

folio  13 

3s.  4d. 

1 3v 

3s.  4d. 

14 

3s.  4d. 

14 

6s.  8d. 

15 

6s.  8d. 

15v 

3s.  4d. 

16v 

6s.  8d. 

CC1/A:  T.  Barton 

folio  50v 

3s.  4d. 

51 

6s.  8d. 

5 lv 

6s.  8d. 

52 

3s.  4d. 

52 

3s.  4d. 

Total  Paid 

£1  - - 

£1  - - 

£1  - - 

£1  - - 
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Names  of  Freemen:  Thomas  Braundon  John  Dunlogh  William  Danby  Robert  Dale 

Occupation:  Skynner  Questour  Wolman  Brewer 


CC  1:  John  Carre 

page  1 1 1 

3s.  4d. 

111 

3s.  4d. 

112 

3s.  4d. 

3s.  4d. 

113 

6s.  8d. 

114 

20s.- 

CC  1/A:  W.  Holbeck 

folio  13 

3s.  4d. 

14 

3s.  4d. 

15 

20d. 

3s.  4d. 

15v 

6s.  8d. 

16 

3s.  4d. 

CC1/A:  T.  Barton 

folio  5 1 

5s.  - 

52v 

6s.  8d. 

CC  1/A:  R.  Wartre 

folio  77 

6s.  8d. 

Total  Paid 

£1  - - 

£1  - - 

£1  - - 

£1  - - 

Names  of  Freemen: 
Occupation: 

Thomas  Fynche 
Yoman 

Jacob  Graunger 
Tailliour 

Richard  Grene 
Mercator 

John  Knolles 
Drapour 

CC  1 : John  Carre 

page  1 1 1 

3s.  4d. 

112 

3s.  4d. 

113 

~6 

CO 

c/o 

UD 

3s.  4d. 

CC  1/A:  W.  Holbeck 

folio  13 

3s.  4d. 

13v 

5s.  - 

14 

3s.  4d. 

16 

3s.  4d. 

3s.  4d. 

16 

3s.  4d. 

CC1/A:  T.  Barton 

folio  50 

3s.  4d. 

51 

3s.  4d. 

5 lv 

5s.  - 

52 

3s.  4d. 

20s.  - 

CC1/A:  R.  Wartre 

folio  77 

3s.  4d. 

77v 

3s.  4d. 

Total  Paid 

£1  - - 

£1  - - 

£1  - - 

£1  - - 
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Names  of  Freemen: 
Occupation: 

John  Litildale 
Cordwaner 

Nicholas  Midilton  John  Nocholson 
Boucher  Chapman 

John  Raulyn 
Shipwright 

CC  1 : John  Carre 

page  1 1 1 

5s.  - 

6s.  8d. 

3s.  4d. 

112 

2s.  6d. 

6s.  8d. 

113 

5s.  - 

CC  1/A:  W.  Holbeck 

folio  13 

6s.  8d. 

3s.  4d. 

13v 

2s.  6d. 

3s.  4d. 

14 

2s.  6d. 

14v 

5s.  - 

15v 

3s.  4d. 

16 

2s.  6d. 

CC  1/A:  T.  Barton 

folio  50v 

3s.  4d. 

51 

2s.  6d. 

52 

2s.  6d. 

52v 

5s.  - 

3s.  4d. 

CC  1/A:  R.  Wartre 

folio  78v 

5s.  - 

Total  Paid 

£1 

— — 

£1  - - £1  - - 

£1  - - 

Names  of  Freemen: 
Occupation: 

Xpoforus  Rouke 
Irenmanger 

Will.  Southworth 
Baker 

Thomas  Stele 
Cariour 

Tho.  Stirtavant 
Tailliour 

CC1:  John  Carre 

page  1 1 1 

5s.  - 

5s.  - 

112 

5s.  - 

5s.  - 

6s.  8d. 

113 

6s.  8d. 

CC  1/A:  W.  Holbeck 

folio  13 

3s.  4d. 

15 

6s.  8d. 

CC  1/A:  T.  Barton 

folio  50 

5s.  - 

3s.  4d. 

50v 

3s.  4d. 

51 

10s.  — 

6s.  8d. 

5 lv 

2s.  6d. 

52v 

2s.  6d. 

3s.  4d. 

Total  Paid 

£1  - - 

£1  - - 

£1  - - 

£1  - - 
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Names  of  Freemen 
Occupation: 

John  Thomlynson 
Shipman 

Richard  de  Were 
Vynter 

Robert  Wright 
Textor 

John  Wright 
Cordwaner 

CC1:  John  Carre 

page  1 1 1 

10s.  - 

112 

3s.  4d. 

113 

3s.  4d. 

114 

3s.  4d. 

CC  1/A:  W.  Holbeck 

folio  13v 

3s.  4d. 

-d 

CO 

in 

CD 

20d. 

15 

4s.  - 

2s.  - 

16 

20d. 

2s.- 

16 

12d. 

CC1/A:  T.  Barton 

folio  50v 

6s.  8d. 

51 

4s.  - 

52 

5s.  - 

5s.  - 

CC1/A:  R.  Wartre 

folio  77v 

6s.  8d. 

78v 

5s.  4d. 

79v 

5s.- 

Total  Paid 

£1  - - 

£1  - - 

£1  - - 

£1  - - 

Source:  York  City  Archives,  CC1  and  CC1/A. 
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GRINDLETONIANISM 


by  David  B.  Foss 


The  small  village  of  Grindleton  shares  with  Plymouth,  Clapham  and  Oxford  the  rare 
distinction  of  lending  a locational  name  to  a sect  or  movement  within  English 
Christianity.  The  contention  of  this  paper  is  that  ‘movement’  describes 
Grindletonianism  more  accurately  than  ‘sect’.  There  were  very  few  Grindletonians; 
there  was  never  any  question  of  separate  meeting  houses  or  separatist  organization; 
and  despite  similarities  with  other  radical  sects  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  the 
tendency  of  such  few  individuals  as  can  be  identified  to  spill  over  into  independency  or 
sectarianism,  Grindletonianism  throughout  its  short  existence  was  essentially  a 
movement  within  the  Established  Church.  (A  modern  parallel  might  be  charismatics 
who  remain  in  the  mainstream  churches  rather  than  join  small  Pentecostal  sects.) 

Grindleton  is  an  outpost  of  West  Yorkshire,  hard  by  the  Lancashire  border.  It  stands 
below  Pendle  Hill,  that  mysterious  and  fascinating  safe  haven  for  all  manner  of 
heterodoxy.  The  area  was  a centre  of  the  Pilgrimage  of  Grace  (Sawley  abbey),  Catholic 
mission  priests  and  recusancy;  Pendle  was  the  Quaker  George  Fox’s  mount  of  vision;1 2 
and  most  notorious  of  all,  the  home  of  the  Lancashire  witches  - good  men’s  revulsion 
against  both  the  witchhunts  of  1612  (arguably)  and  1634  (certainly)  contributed  to  the 
development  and  spread  of  Grindletonianism. 

Grindleton...  should  perhaps  have  a more  prominent  place  on  maps  of 
seventeenth  century  England  than  is  usually  accorded  to  it.3 

The  founder  of  Grindletonianism,  insofar  as  it  had  one,  was  Roger  Brearley  (or 
Brereley  or  Brierley),  perpetual  curate  of  the  chapelry  of  St  Andrew,  Grindleton,  in  the 
parish  of  Mitton-in-Craven,  from  1615  to  1622.  The  movement  has  always  been  known 
as  ‘Grindletonianism’  rather  than  as  ‘Brierleyism’,  perhaps  through  a conscious 
endeavour  to  belittle  it: 

Because  they  could  not  well  style  his  followers  by  the  name  of  ‘Brierlists’,  finding 
no  fault  in  his  doctrine,  they  styled  them  ‘Grindletonians’,  by  the  name  of  a 
town  in  Craven  called  Grindleton,  where  this  author  did  at  one  time  exercise  his 
ministry,  thinking  by  that  name  to  render  them  odious  and  to  brand  them  for 
some  kind  of  sectaries,  but  they  could  not  tell  what  sect  to  parallel  them  to,  and 
hence  arose  the  name  Grindletonians.3 

‘Grindletonianism’  is  however  a more  appropriate  designation;  the  movement  ante- 
dated Brearley,  survived  him,  and  was  more  radical  than  he. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  link  Grindletonianism  with  Familism  in  general,  and 
with  the  fanatical  group  led  by  William  Hacket  in  the  1590s  in  particular.  Neither 
charge  is  readily  sustainable. 

Stephen  Denison  in  1627  charged  the  ‘Gringletonian  familists’  with  nine  points  of 


1.  George  Fox,  Journal,  i,  pp.  40-2. 

2.  Christopher  Hill,  The  World  Turned  Upside  Down  (1972;  Harmondsworth,  1988),  pp.  84-5. 

3.  Ed.  P.  R.  Raines , Journal  of  Nicholas  Assheton,  Ghetham  Society,  xiv  (1848),  p.  89n. 
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antinomian  doctrine.  The  Family  of  Love  was  a movement  based  on  the  teachings  of 
Heinrich  Niclaes  (or  Henry  Nicholas).  Born  in  Munster  at  the  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  an  associate  of  Miinzer  in  Amsterdam,  Niclaes  taught  that  man 
was  capable  of  recapturing  the  state  of  innocence  which  Adam  had  enjoyed  before  the 
Fall,  and  that  the  scriptures  were  allegories,  the  interpretation  of  which  only  the  Spirit 
within  a man  was  capable.  Christ  was  a quality,  not  an  individual,  of  which  many 
partook,  chief  among  them  members  of  the  Family  of  Love,  who  became,  like  Niclaes, 
‘new  men’  (H.N.  homo  novus).  Claiming  to  establish  the  reign  of  the  spirit  of  love,  the 
‘family’  betrayed  alarming  moral  tendencies,  such  as  the  holding  of  property  in 
common,  the  rejection  of  wives  not  of  their  persuasion  (divorced  by  simple  declaration 
before  the  congregation),  and  a willingness  to  conform  outwardly  to  the  prevailing 
religious  establishment,  recanting  readily  when  required  while  holding  the  same 
opinion  still. 

No  published  monograph  charts  exhaustively  the  progress  of  the  movement  in 
England,  of  which  our  knowledge  remains  incomplete. J It  was  brought  to  this  country 
by  the  Dutch  joiner  Christopher  Vi  tell  or  Vittels4 5 6 7  (various  spellings),  early  in  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth.  It  was  essentially  a movement  of  weavers,  basket-makers  and  the 
labouring  classes  in  the  tradition  of  Eollardy.  In  the  late  1570s  it  attracted  much 
hostile  propaganda,  notably  that  of  the  Suffolk  Puritan  leader  John  Knewstub  in  A 
Confutation  of  Monstrous  and  Horrible  Heresies  taught  by  H.N.  In  the  early  1580s,  it  was  an 
appreciable  presence  in  East  Anglia  and  Northern  England,  and  Queen,  Council 
(which  discussed  it  on  thirteen  separate  occasions),  Parliament  and  Convocation 
moved  against  it.  It  presented  a petition  tojames  I in  1604  protesting  its  insignificance 
in  wealth  and  influence,  and  its  impeccable  loyalty  in  religion.  Thereafter  only 
individuals  are  heard  of  until  the  1640s,  when  in  the  freer  atmosphere  of  the 
revolutionary  decades  Niclaes’s  works  (and  hymnbooks)  began  to  be  published  in 
English,  among  them  The  Prophecy  of  the  Spirit  of  Love  set  forth  by  H.N.  (1649).  One  of 
these  individuals,  however,  was  John  Everard  (1575  - c.  1650),  alchemist,  mystic, 
Anglican  clergyman  and  friend  of  Roger  Brearley.8 

No  clear  link  however  can  be  incontestably  established  between  Familism  and 
anything  to  be  found  in  Brearley’s  published  work.  Grindletonianism  held  tenets 
similar  to  those  of  Familism  with  regard  to  perfectionism  and  the  indispensability  of 
indwelling  by  the  Spirit.  But  these  were  the  common  currency  of  a myriad  of 
seventeenth  century  sects,  and  to  describe  Grindletonianism  as  Familism  is  the  loose 
use  of  a term  to  invite  implication  by  association.  (In  a similar  way  the  term 
‘Communist’  was  applied  indiscriminately  to  all  of  a leftward  political  persuasion  in 
the  1950s.)  Where  Brearley  himself  touches  on  these  matters,  he  does  so  with  that 
reserve  and  qualification  properly  to  be  expected  in  an  Anglican  clergyman.  He  only 


4.  Stephen  Denison,  The  White  Wolfe  (1627).  Denison  was  minister  of  St  Katharine  Cree,  London,  and  his 
work  the  substance  of  a sermon  preached  at  Paul’s  Cross  on  11  Leb.  1627:  ‘I  would  we  had  not 
Gringletonian  familists  in  the  north  parts  of  England,  which  holde  (1)  that  the  scripture  is  but  for 
novices,  (2)  that  the  Sabbath  is  to  bee  observed  but  as  a lecture  day’  (Etc.)  Denison’s  nine  points  are  not 
substantiable  from  Brearley’s  published  writings. 

5.  Jean  Dietz  Moss,  ‘Godded  with  God’:  Hendrik  Niclaes  and  his  Family  of  Love  (Philadelphia,  1981)  deals 
mainly  with  England.  W.  Martin,  Religious  Radicals  in  Tudor  England  (1989)  devotes  chaps  10  - 12  to 
Familism.  See  also  unpublished  theses:  W.  N.  Kerr,  Henry  Nicholas  and  the  Familists  (Edinburgh  Ph.D., 
1955),  esp.  pp.  80,  118,  148,  165-6;  N.  A.  Penrhyn-Evans,  The  Family  of  Love  in  England  (Kent  M.A.,  1971), 
esp.  pp.  94-108.  C.W.  March,  The  Family  of  Love  in  English  Society  (Cambridge  1994). 

6.  On  Vittel,  see  Martin,  chap.  11. 

7.  Hill,  p.  27. 

8.  Hill,  p.  185. 
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hopes  that  perfection  is  possible: 

Yea,  even  now  I dare  not  say,  but  some 
May  to  good  measure  of  perfection  come. 

‘A  motion  riseing  from  the  spiritt  is  more  to  be  rested  in  than  the  Word  itself  may 
be  one  of  ‘certaine  erronious  opinions  gathered  from  the  mouth  of  Bryerley  and  his 
hearers’,10  but  the  opposite  came  from  Brearley’s  pen: 

Nor  that  the  Spirit  doth  without  the  Word 
Unto  our  Souls  sufficient  light  afford, 

Not  that  I dream  of  such  a rule  erected 
As  that  God’s  Word  should  so  become  neglected.* 11 
Even  more  tendentious  is  Baxter’s  association  of  the  Grindletonians  with  William 
Hacket’s  bunch  of  fanatics.12  A converted  maltster,  who  proclaimed  in  York  and  other 
places  that  he  had  come  to  prepare  the  way  of  the  Lord,  Hacket  convinced  his  deluded 
followers  that  he  had  been  raised  up  by  the  Holy  Spirit  to  dethrone  the  Queen  and  rule 
in  her  stead.  On  15  July  1591  Hacket  was  proclaimed  Christ  in  Cheapside,  and  it  was 
in  Cheapside  nine  days  later  that  he  was  hanged,  drawn  and  quartered,  uttering 
‘execrable  blasphemy’  as  he  was  done  to  death.  One  of  Hacket’s  associates  was  Giles 
Wigginton,  sometime  vicar  of  Sedbergh,  who  after  imprisonment  and  degradation  by 
Whitgift,  returned  to  Sedbergh  where  he  gathered  a congregation  in  his  house. 
Surprisingly,  he  was  restored  to  the  vicarage  of  Sedbergh  for  the  last  years  of  his  life  in 
the  1590s,  where  he  proposed  to  establish  a seminary  to  train  controversialists  against 
the  Roman  missionary  priests.13  Hacket’s  group  doubtless  ‘lived  a while  as  wrapped  up 
in  the  Spirit  and  in  antinomian  fancies’  (Baxter),  but  little  besides  geographical 
propinquity  serves  to  connect  them  with  the  Grindletonians. 

Roger  Brearley  was  born  at  Marland,  Rochdale,  in  1586.  He  became  curate  of 
Grindleton  in  1615.  Many  of  the  chapelries  of  the  vast  West  Riding  parishes  were 
served  by  curates  whose  stipends  were  paid  by  a rate  leviable  upon  the  inhabitants, 
who  enjoyed  in  return  the  right  to  elect  the  curate.  This  fact  helps  to  explain  the 
strength  of  Puritanism  in  the  West  Riding;  it  made  for  an  identity  of  outlook  between 
curate  and  congregation,  which  enabled  the  latter  to  force  the  pace,  and  accounts  for 
the  interesting  fact  about  Grindletonianism,  that  the  heresy  was  the  congregation’s  as 
much  as,  if  not  more  than,  the  minister’s.14 

This  may  explain  why  the  fifty  erroneous  propositions,  allegedly  taken  from  his 
teaching,  which  were  brought  against  Brearley  and  his  congregation  by  the  High 
Commission  in  1617,  were  far  more  radical  than  anything  the  curate  published  in  his 
sermons  or  in  the  writings  collected  after  his  death.  The  fifty  charges  stand  as  a useful 
summary  of  the  outside  world’s  understanding  of  the  nature  and  content  of 
Grindletonianism.  They  include: 

(1)  A motion  arising  from  the  spirit  is  more  to  be  rested  in  than  the  Word  itself. 

(2)  It  is  a sin  to  believe  the  Word...  without  a motion  of  the  Spirit. 

(3)  The  child  of  God  in  the  power  of  grace  doth  perform  every  duty  so  well,  that  to 

ask  pardon  for  failing  in  matter  or  manner  is  a sin. 

(7)  The  Christian  assured  can  never  commit  a gross  sin. 

9.  Roger  Brearley,  Of  True  Christian  Liberty , p.  54. 

10.  Rawlinson  MSS  399.196,  quoted  by  Theodor  Sippell,  Zur  Vorgeschichte  des  Qiiakertums  (Geissen,  1920),  p. 
50. 

1 1.  Of  True  Christian  Liberty , pp.  16,  6,  44. 

12.  Richard  Baxter,  Works,  xx,  p.  296. 

13.  On  Hacket  & Wigginton,  see  DNB. 

14.  R.  Marchant,  The  Puritans  and  the  Church  Courts  in  the  Diocese  of  York,  1560  - 1642  (1960),  pp.  31-2;  Hill,  p. 
82. 
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(14)  A soul  sanctified  must  so  aim  at  God’s  glory,  as  he  must  never  think  of  salvation. 
(33)  A man  having  the  spirit  may  read,  pray  or  preach  without  any  other  calling 
whatsoever. 

(38)  Neither  the  preacher  nor  they  pray  for  the  King...  They  know  not  whether  he  be 
elected  or  not. 

(46)  They  cannot  have  more  joy  in  heaven  than  they  have  in  this  life  by  the  spirit.1 5 

Fourteen  known  Puritan  ministers,  headed  by  Christopher  Shute,  vicar  of 
Giggleswick,  the  leading  Puritan  in  Graven,  gave  evidence  at  Brearley’s  trial,  as  did 
twenty-four  laymen.  It  is  very  likely  that  these  names  represent  a list  of  the  members 
of  the  Puritan  exercise  known  to  exist  in  Graven,  who  would  have  been  familiar  with 
Brearley’s  expositions  of  the  doctrines  in  question.  In  the  event,  heterodoxy  was  not 
proved.  Brearley  was  persuaded,  with  difficulty,  by  the  dean  of  York,  to  subscribe  to  the 
three  articles  of  Canon  39,  and  rewarded  with  a licence  to  preach. 16 

In  1622  Brearley  moved  to  the  curacy  of  Kildwick-in-Graven.  His  name  appears  in 
the  baptism  registers  there  from  1623  to  1629,  as  do  the  baptisms  of  the  children  born 
to  him  and  Anne,  Mary  in  1627  and  Roger  in  1630.  In  1628  the  vicar,  John  Gyffard, 

publicly  read  the  articles  agreed  by  the  Church  for  avoiding  dissension  on  points  of 
religion,  and  the  declaration  was  subscribed  by  Brearley  and  others.17 

In  1627  Brearley  was  caught  up  in  the  anti-Puritan  drive  which  marked  the  last  year 
of  the  archiepiscopate  of  Tobias  Matthew.  On  22  May  he  appeared  before  the  High 
Commission  in  the  company  of  his  clerical  adherent,  Richard  Tennant.  Tennant  was 
charged  with  ‘assertions  and  opinions  tending  to  the  sect  called  Grindletonians  and 
deeply  suspected  of  Familisme’.  Both  escaped  relatively  unscathed.  Tennant  was 
inhibited  from  preaching  except  in  his  own  parish  church,  and  obliged  to  pay  30s.  costs; 
Brearley  was  eventually  dismissed,  and  his  licence  restored,  on  payment  of  costs,  in 
August  1628.  Both  had  admitted  holding  conventicles,  and  were  made  to  reveal  the 
names  of  those  who  attended,  but  no  action  was  taken  on  evidence  afforded  by  the 
disclosures.18 

In  1631  Brearley  left  the  diocese  of  York  for  his  home  diocese  of  Chester,  where  he 
laboured  as  incumbent  of  Burnley  until  his  death  in  1637.  It  is  remarkable  that  his 
twenty-two  years’  career  was  subject  to  so  little  official  interference,  considering  that 
he  was  known  by  1617  to  be  attracting  followers,  and  was  the  subject  of  a denunciatory 
sermon  at  Paul’s  Gross  in  1627.  The  conclusion  is  inescapable  that  his  followers  were 
more  radical  than  he,  and  that  the  reality  that  was  Brearley  was  an  orthodox  Puritan, 
with  a strain  of  antinomianism,  with  leanings  towards  mysticism  and  an  infectious 
personal  holiness,  but  whose  theology  could  ultimately  give  rise  to  no  serious  concern. 

This  impression  is  borne  out  by  Brearley’s  published  writings.  A collection  of  twenty- 
seven  sermons,  A Bundle  of  Soul-Convincing  Directing  and  Comforting  Truths:  clearly  deduced 
from  divers  select  Texts  of  holy  Scripture  and  practically  improven  both  for  Conviction  and 
Consolation:  Being  a brief  summary  of  Several  Sermons,  preached  at  large  by  that  faithful  and  pious 
Servant  of  Jesus  Christ,  Mr  Rodger  Breirly,  Minister  of  the  Gospel  at  Grindleton-in-Craven,  was 
published  in  Edinburgh  (1670)  and  London  (1677).  The  latter  edition  binds  with  the 
sermons  a number  of  pieces  in  verse:  ‘The  Preface  of  Mr  Breierley’;  ‘Of  True  Christian 
Liberty’;  ‘The  Lord’s  Reply’;  ‘The  Soul’s  Answer’;  ‘The  Song  of  the  Soul’s  Freedom’; 
and  ‘Self  Civil  War’.  Ephraim  Pagett  railed  at  ‘Grindletonians  or  Muggletonians  in 


15.  Sippell,  pp.  50-5;  Hill,  p.  83. 

16.  Marchant,  pp.  3 1 , 40. 

17.  Ed.  W.  A.  Brigg,  Parish  Registers  of  St  Andrew,  Kildwick-in-Craven,  ii,  Yorkshire  Parish  Registers  Society 
(1913),  pp.  3,  10,  1 5,  96. 

18.  Marchant,  pp.  41,  45-7. 
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whom  is  the  perfection  of  every  foul  and  blasphemous  heresy,  united  with  such  an 
universal  practice  of  hypocritical  assentuation  as  would  deceive  their  master,  even 
Satan  himself.19  This  is  a long  way  from  Brearley’s  gentle  amusement  at  the  thought 
of  himself  as  the  evil  founder  of  a dangerous  sect: 

I was  sometime  (as  then  a stricter  man) 

By  some  good  fellowes  termed  a Puritan. 

And  now  men  say,  I’m  deeply  drowned  in  schism, 

Retyr’d  from  God’s  grace  into  Grindletonism.20 

How  many  Grindletonians  there  were  is  difficult  to  estimate.  There  is  a blurring  at 
the  edges  as  Grindletonianism  merges  into  other  antinomian  perfectionist  movements, 
and  the  term  is  meaningful  only  if  it  is  confined  to  those  for  whom  a clear  connection 
can  be  demonstrated  with  the  tradition  of  Brearley  or  the  geographical  area  of  Craven. 
Brearley  regularly  preached  outside  his  parish  - he  first  appeared  before  a consistory 
court  in  his  first  year  at  Grindleton  for  preaching  without  licence  at  Gisburn.21  In  1617 
his  congregation  was  charged  with  him  with  holding  erroneous  opinions.  In  1618  John 
Swinglehurst  died,  who  had  been  ‘a  great  follower  of  Brierl  ey’.2j  In  1619  the 
churchwardens  of  Giggleswick,  seven  miles  away,  complained  that  ‘many  goe  to 
Grindleton  and  neglect  their  own  parish  church’,  but  no  legal  proceedings  followed 
their  presentment.23  In  1622  the  Essex  Puritan  Thomas  Shephard  had  ‘heard  of 
Grindleton’,  and  asked  himself  whether  ‘that  glorious  state  of  perfection  might  not  be 
the  truth’,  but  reverted  to  orthodox  Calvinism,  and  pursued  a successful  ministerial 
career  in  New  England.21  B axter  had  a godly  friend  who  lived  near  the 
‘Grundletonians’,  who  went 

once  among  them,  and  they  breathed  on  him  so  as  to  give  him  the  Holy  Ghost, 
and  his  family  for  three  days  after  perceived  him  as  a man  of  another  spirit,  as 
half  in  an  ecstasy,  but  coming  to  himself,  he  came  near  them  no  more.25 

Roger  Williams  called  the  Quaker  leaders  John  Camm  and  Francis  Howgill 
Grindletonians,  though  they  are  usually  spoken  of  as  Seekers.26  One  Quaker,  Thomas 
Barcroft  of  Colne,  had  been  a Grindletonian,  and  his  gentle  but  revealing  confession 
written  in  1656  underlines  the  link  between  the  spirituality  of  the  Grindletonians  and 
that  of  the  early  Quakers.  His  transition  may  typify  that  of  others  unknown: 

...  chiefly  for  the  service  of  those  with  whom  I had  in  past  times  sweet  society 
and  union  in  Spirit,  in  the  days  of  that  glimmering  of  light  under  the  ministry  of 
Brierley,  Tonnan  and  some  few  more,  whose  memories  I honour  - called  by  the 
professors  of  the  world  Grindletonians,  Antinomians,  Heretics,  Sectaries  and 
such  like  names  of  reproach  as  in  these  days  ...  the  Children  of  light  are  in  scorn 
called  Quakers.27 

Grindletonianism  may  even  have  crossed  to  New  England.  Governor  Winthrop  of 
Massachusetts  believed  that  Anne  Hutchinson  was  infected  by  Grindletonianism, 


19.  Ephraim  Pagett , Heresiography , 2nd  ed.  (1645),  p.  89. 

20.  Of  True  Christian  Liberty. 

21.  Marchant,  pp.  40-1. 

22.  Journal  of  Nicholas  Assheton,  p.  89. 

23.  Marchant,  p.  40. 

24.  Hill,  p.  83;  also  Hill,  Religion  and  Politics  in  17th  Century  England  (Brighton,  1986),  p.  98. 

25.  Quoted  by  G.  F.  Nuttall,  The  Holy  Spirit  in  Puritan  Faith  and  Experience  2nd  ed.  (Oxford,  1947),  (Appendix 
I,  ‘The  Grindletonian  Movement’),  p.  178. 

26.  Hill,  p.  84. 

27.  Swarthmore  Collection  MS  i 174  (1656),  quoted  by  W.  C.  Braithwaite,  The  Beginnings  of  Quakerism,  2nd 
ed.  (Cambridge,  1955),  p.  24.  (Tonnan  = Tennant?) 
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though  influences  on  her  nearer  at  hand  can  be  identified.23  But  her  niece  married 
Christopher  Marshall,  who  was  educated  in  New  England,  but  became  minister  of 
Woodkirk,  near  Wakefield,  where  he  nurtured  the  radical  Quaker  James  Nayler.  G.  F. 
Nuttall  would  wish  to  extend  the  impact  of  Grindletonianism  to  the  whole  of  West 
Yorkshire  - to  Wakefield,  and  especially  to  Halifax  and  its  outlying  chapelries  of 
Elland  and  Rastrick.29  It  is  questionable,  however,  whether  the  pneumatological 
antinomian  godliness  which  pervaded  the  whole  Riding  ought  to  be  identified  in  every 
instance  specifically  as  Grindletonianism. 

Brearley’s  identifiable  clerical  disciples  number  perhaps  no  more  than  three.  Like 
Brearley,  Richard  Tennant  preached  without  licence  at  Gisburn  in  1615  (so  too  did 
Thomas  Armistead  and  Nicholas  Waddington),  and  admitted  in  1627  to  holding 
conventicles.  He  was  rector  of  Burnsall  and  later  Kettlewell,  but  eventually  threw  in 
his  lot  with  the  Royalists.  Robert  Towne,  curate  successively  of  Accrington,  Heywood, 
Todmorden  and  Haworth  (1650  - 60),  was  accused  of  Grindletonianism  in  July  1640. 
He  robustly  defended  himself  with  the  tart  observation  that  if  to  believe  that  Christ 

O 1 

has  abolished  the  curse  of  sin  and  death  is  Familism,  then  Luther  was  a Familist. 

The  most  significant  of  Brearley’s  clerical  disciples  was  John  Webster.  This 
fascinating  polymath  cries  out  for  a biographer.32  Webster  was  born  at  Thornton-in- 
Craven  in  1611.  He  was  probably  a Cambridge  man,  and  studied  chemistry  under  John 
Huniades.  In  1634  he  briefly  became  curate  of  Kildwick-in-Craven,  in  close  succession 
to  Brearley,  where  his  challenge  to  the  credibility  of  the  youthful  self-appointed 
witchfinder,  Edmund  Robinson,  halted  the  witchhunt  of  that  year.  Robinson  claimed  to 
have  chanced  upon  a witches’  gathering  in  Pendle  Forest  - his  ‘pretended’  (Webster) 
‘evidence’  was  nothing  more  than  a rehash  of  detail  suggested  by  the  1612  trials  - and 
with  the  encouragement  of  the  local  magistrates,  his  father  and  others  took  him  from 
church  to  church  to  detect  the  ‘witches’  he  had  seen,  who  then  paid  blackmail  to  avoid 
accusation.  The  odious  party  made  the  mistake  of  appearing  in  Kildwick  church  one 
Sunday  afternoon  when  Webster  was  preaching,  and  to  their  discomfort  Webster  made 
an  obvious  insistence  on  interrogating  the  boy  on  his  own.3j  The  experience  gave  rise 
to  Webster’s  important  work,  The  Displaying  (we  should  say  ‘expose’)  of  Supposed 
Witchcraft  (1677),  on  whose  title  page  he 

affirmed  that  there  are  many  sorts  of  Deceivers  and  Imposters  and  divers 
persons  under  a passive  delusion  of  Melancholy  and  Fancy.  But  that  there  is  a 
Corporeal  League  made  betwixt  the  Devil  and  the  Witch,  or  that  he  Sucks  on 
the  Witches  Body,  had  carnal  copulation  or  that  Witches  are  turned  into  cats, 
dogs,  raise  Tempests  or  the  like,  is  utterly  denied  and  disproved. 

He  castigated  the  credulous  views  of  Meric  Casaubon  and  others,  and  insisted  in 
startlingly  modern  tones  that  the  magicians  of  Egypt  were  but  jugglers,  and  the  witch 
of  Endor  employed  an  accomplice.3  Grindletonianism’s  generous  belief  in  human 
perfectibility  may  owe  something  to  the  revulsion  Brearley  must  have  felt  against  the 
witch  trials  of  1612.  Its  great  achievement  was  Webster’s  halting  of  the  hunt  of  1634. 

Webster’s  Anglican  ministry  was  short.  By  1635  there  had  set  in  that  disillusion  with 


28.  M.  R.  Watts,  The  Dissenters  from  the  Reformation  to  the  French  Revolution  (Oxford,  1978),  pp.  180-1. 

29.  Nuttall,  Appendix  I. 

30.  Marchant,  pp.  40-1 , 46-7,  283. 

31.  The  Assertion  of  Grace  (pre-1648),  p.  73. 

32.  On  Webster,  see  DNB,  and  W.  Self  Weeks,  John  Webster,  Author  of  ‘The  Displaying  of  Supposed 
Witchcraft’,  Transactions  of  the  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Antiquarian  Society,  xxxix  (1921),  and  Lurther 
Information  about  Dr  John  Webster,  ibid,  xlviii  (1932). 

33.  Webster,  Displaying,  pp.  276-7. 

34.  On  radical  Biblical  criticism  in  the  mid  17th  century,  see  Hill,  pp.  261-8. 
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the  tendency  of  prelacy  (which  presbytery  and  independency  equalled  when  they 
subsequently  gained  power)  to  pour  satanic  malice  and  spite  upon,  and  to  dismiss  as 
heretics,  those  not  of  their  ‘birth  and  trade,  form  and  judgment’,  whom  they  described 
as  Puritans,  Separatists,  Grindletonians,  Antinomians,  Libertines,  Blasphemers, 
Sectaries,  Dippers  and  Quakers  (and  doubtless  other  terms  of  abuse  would  be 
‘superadded’  to  this  list).  By  1643  he  was  master  of  Clitheroe  Grammar  School. 
During  the  Civil  War  he  served  as  a surgeon  and  chaplain  in  Colonel  Shuttleworth’s 
regiment  of  the  Parliamentary  Army.  In  1648  he  was  intruded  into  the  vicarage  of 
Mitton-in-Craven,  the  mother  church  of  Grindleton,  and  preached  on  occasion  at 
Grindleton.  By  1657  he  resided  in  Clitheroe,  no  longer  active  as  a minister.  He  was 
buried  there  in  1682.  In  his  will  he  left  40s.  to  the  poor  of  Grindleton.37 

Webster  was  a man  of  diverse  accomplishments:  preacher,  mystic  (like  many  in  this 
period,  he  had  an  interest  in  Boehme),  astrologer,  medic,  metallurgist,  educationalist, 
linguist  (he  was  proficient  in  three  ancient  languages  and  four  modern).  His  library, 
worth  £400,  contained  mainly  chemical,  hermetical  and  philosophical  titles. 3a  His  own 
works  were  millenarian  {The  Saints  Guide,  (1653);  The  Judgment  Set  and  the  Books  Opened 
(1654)),  scientific  {Metallographia  (1661))  and  educational  (Academiarum  Examen  (1654)). 
This  last  advocated  the  teaching  of  astronomy,  chemistry,  astrology,  medicine  and 
natural  magic  in  the  universities,  which  should  no  longer  be  used  for  the  study  of 
theology  and  the  training  of  ministers  - these  views  caused  him  to  be  dismissed  as  an 
adherent  of  the  ‘Familistical-Levelling  - Magical  temper,  ’9  - and  quoted  Brearley.40 

Grindletonianism  shares  too  much  with  the  other  movements  and  temper  of  the 
times  to  be  neatly  identifiable  as  a separatist  sect.  Brearley  never  saw  himself  as  the 
founder  of  a sect;  Webster  was  too  complex  an  individual  to  be  contained  by  one.  The 
pneumatological-perfectionist-antinomian-preaching-based  godliness  widespread  at 
the  time,  not  least  in  West  Yorkshire,  was  naturally  rampant  in  this  fiercely 
independent  area  where  every  heterodoxy  found  a ready  home.  One  Roger  Brearley, 
who  served  a cure  at  Grindleton,  was  identifiably  a focus  of  it.  Some  lay-people  of  the 
chapelry  and  of  the  area  around  - Barcroft  of  Colne  is  a clear  example  - and  one  or 
two  clergy  formed  an  attachment  to  Brearley  during  his  ministry  there  or  to  his 
memory  after  it  closed.  These  people  merit  the  designation  ‘Grindletonians’.  If  the 
term  is  applied  more  widely  than  to  them,  it  becomes  blurred  at  the  edges  and  loses  its 
usefulness. 


35.  Webster,  The  Saints  Guide  (1653),  Preface. 

36.  Webster  was  still  at  Mitton  in  1654.  The  Commonwealth  Register  of  Church  Livings,  Lansdowne  MSS 
459,  fo.  72v  records  of  Mitton,  ‘Mr  John  Webster  a constant  preaching  minister  is  Vic”;  and  of 
Grindleton,  ‘Noe  minister,  Mr  Webster  preacheth  sometimes  there  gratis’  - Weeks  (1921),  pp.  81-2. 

37.  Weeks  (1921),  p.  99. 

38.  Weeks  (1932),  p.  57. 

39.  Hill,  pp.  289-90,  298,  304. 

40.  Webster , Academiarum  Examen,  p.  91. 
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A NOTE  ON  THE  MANORIAL  BY-LAWS  OF  ROYSTON 


by  Edward  Edmonds 


Introduction 

Royston  is  a parish  4 miles  north-east  of  Barnsley.  After  the  surrender  of  Monk  Bretton 
Priory  to  the  Crown  in  1538  there  would  appear  to  be  no  record  of  any  grant  of  a 
manor  of  Royston.  In  the  survey  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster’s  possessions  in  Charles  Ps 
reign,  the  Crown  or  Duchy  estate  is  described  as  also  comprising  a few  cottages  with 
other  lands  and  tenements  in  Royston,  but  no  mention  is  made  of  a manor.1  The 
Duchy  records  contain  full  lists  of  manors  and  estates  in  the  Honour  of  Pontefract  but 
no  manor  of  Royston  is  included,2  nor  is  any  manor  mentioned  in  parliamentary 
representation  lists  of  the  time.3 

The  By-Laws 

In  1666  the  first  real  evidence  is  provided  for  the  existence  of  the  men  of  the 
Meadsteads  of  Royston  as  an  organised  body,  for  in  that  year  they  drew  up  a series  of 
by-laws  to  regulate  the  village’s  economic  life.  This  article  comments  in  turn  on  each  of 
the  seventeen  by-laws,  which  are  quoted  from  a transcript  made  in  1894  byj.  Carr 
Fletcher,  Honorary  Constable  of  Royston  1905,  for  the  Charity  Commission.  The 
originals  of  the  account  or  minute  books,  maintained  from  1656,  were  retained  by  him 
and  apparently  lost  in  a fire  in  his  Doncaster  office,  though  certain  of  the  later  minute 
books  are  in  the  keeping  of  the  author,  who  is  the  present  Honorary  Constable, 
together  with  the  symbols  of  office  (Plate  1;  the  truncheon  is  that  traditionally  placed 
on  a deceased  constable’s  coffin  prior  to  the  appointment  of  his  successor).  The  by-laws 
appear  consecutively  in  the  Account  Book,  and  ‘we  the  inhabitants  of  Royston’  has  an 
air  of  authority,  perhaps  deriving  from  the  fact  that  all  the  freeholders  were 
represented  in  person  in  drawing  them  up.  It  is  perhaps  of  interest  to  add  that  the 
keeping  of  accounts  was  not  made  compulsory  at  national  level  until  1743. 

In  1895  the  Charity  Commission  reported  that  it  was  ‘clear  that  the  claim  of  the 
Meadstead  owners  to  hold  these  lands  subject  to  payment  of  the  rent  every  third  year 
to  the  town  is  not  correct  but’  they  ‘do  undoubtedly  have  the  larger  interest  in  the 
lands’.  In  the  light  of  that  report  they  agreed  to  divide  the  land  and  Messrs  Fletcher, 
Foster  (the  writer’s  grandfather),  Oldroyd  and  Sudbury  each  contributed  £25  to  meet 
the  costs  of  the  defence  of  their  title. 

“Roiston  October  2 1666 

Paines  laid,4  reviewed,  and  imposed  upon  all  such  persons  as  shall  offend  against 

1.  Parliamentary  Surveys:  Yorkshire  No.  53  of  op.  cit.  Nos  46-8. 

2.  30th  Annual  Report  of  the  Deputy  Keeper  on  the  Public  Records  (1869),  pp.  26,  29;  43rd  Annual  Report  of  the 
Deputy  Keeper  (1882),  pp.  334-6. 

3.  Parliamentary  Representation  of  Yorkshire  (Y.A.S.  Record  Series  91). 

4.  i.e.  penalties  set. 
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Lig.  1.  Royston  and  its  environs,  from  a map  in  Joseph  Hall,  The  History  and  Topography  of  the  Deanery 
of  Doncaster,  1828. 

any  of  ye  prescribed  rules  hereafter  specified  by  us  ye  inhabitants  of  Roiston 
whose  names  are  hereunto  subscribed  ~ 

Imprimis. 

Wee  lay  in  pain  against  all  those  which  doe  not  keepe  everie  of  their  doles 
belonging  to  our  Pinfold  in  good  sufficient  repair  ye  iust  sum  of  iijs  iiij”. 

Perhaps  in  the  use  of  this  phrase  “us  the  inhabitants  of  Royston”  lay  the  justification 
for  the  Meadstead  Owners  to  represent  Royston;  they  were  Royston  at  this  time. 
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Plate  1.  Truncheon  and  handcuffs,  the  insignia  of  the  Honorary  Constables  of  Royston. 

The  doles  referred  to  were  strips  of  meadow  grass  adjacent  to  the  pinfold  and  the 
smithy  at  the  bottom  of  Pinfold  Lane.  The  stream  running  alongside  was  very  prone  to 
flood  near  the  Pinfold  and  by  the  early  20th  century  the  lack  of  adequate  maintenance 
had  made  the  surrounding  land  very  boggy  (and  quite  dangerous).  But  the  lushness  of 
the  grass  even  then  was  apparent  and  in  the  early  20th  century  provided  an  attractive 
cricket-ground.  A natural  underground  spring  which  ran  through  Foster’s  orchard 
discharged  into  the  stream  on  the  north  bank.  There  were  four  water  pumps  in 
Royston  in  use  up  to  the  last  quarter  of  the  19th  century. 

That  great  importance  was  attached  to  careful  repair  is  borne  out  by  the  old  prayer 
“Cursed  be  he  that  transgresseth  the  doles  of  his  neighbour”.5 6 7 

Doles  varied  in  size,  some  being  about  half  an  acre.  All  this  has  now  changed  with 
the  building  of  Council  Housing  Estates  on  the  Doles. 

“2  Ytem  Wee  lay  in  paine  against  all  such  persons  as  shall  wrong  or  become 
injurious  to  our  towne  springs  or  Wells  by  any  ways  or  means  or  shall  turne  ye 
water  runing  from  thence  out  of  its  proper  course  or  shall  not  keep  ye  water 
courses  and  conveyances  in  good  and  sufficient  repaire  to  whom  it  doth  properly 
belong  to  repaire  and  scoure  after  notice  given  by  ye  constable  or  sworne  men 
either  generall  or  particular  if  for  ye  space  of  ten  days  immediately  succeeding 
ye  said  notice  any  person  or  persons  shall  offend  in  any  ye  before  mentioned 
particulars  upon  any  and  everie  such  default  wee  lay  in  paine  ye  iust.  sum  of 
iijs.  iiijd” 

The  natural  fall  of  the  land  meant  that  the  springs  discharged  their  water  on  the 
periphery  of  the  village.  At  the  Wells,  in  its  centre,  water  was  held  and  the  attached 
picture  (Plate  2)  shows  the  stone  trough  in  use  at  the  close  of  the  19th  century.  The 
water  then  continued  to  flow  down  hill  (under-ground)  to  a large  pond  which  formerly 
belonged  to  the  Priory  at  Monkbretton.5  The  diversion  and/or  obstruction  of  water 

j 

courses  was  not  an  uncommon  offence. 


5.  cf.  W.  E.  Tate,  The  Parish  Chest  (1969),  p.  1 16. 

6.  Chartularies  of  Monkbretton  Priory  ( 1 924),  p.  221. 

7.  Wakefield  Court  Rolls  II,  XIV. 
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Plate  2.  Stone  water-trough  at  the  Wells,  Royston. 

“3  Ytem  Wee  lay  in  paine  against  all  such  person  or  persons  as  shall  breake  up 
or  any  way  damnify  any  of  ye  dambs  or  ponds  of  water  betwixt  our  towne  well 
and  Scott  bridge  the  iust  sume  of  iijs  iiijd” 

Scott  dyke  lay  on  the  East  boundary  of  the  parish  between  Royston  and  Monckton,  a 
distance  of  about  3/4  mile  from  the  Wells.  When  Monckton  pit  was  first  opened  up, 
water  from  the  mine  was  discharged  into  Scott  Dyke,  though  this  was  discontinued  in 
the  early  20th  century,  for  obvious  reasons. 

“4  Ytem  Wee  lay  in  paine  against  all  such  persons  as  shall  not  from  time  to  time 
and  at  all  times  keep  in  good  and  sufficient  repaire  all  the  common  gates  and 
field  gates  whom  it  is  properly  and  of  right  customarily  due  to  maintaine  and 
repaire  ye  iust  sum  of  iiis  iiij” 

This  was  an  old  tradition,  one  of  the  laws  of  Ine  (690-693)  stipulating  particularly 
that  fencing  of  the  common  (freeman’s)  meadow  be  done. 

“5  Ytem  We  lay  in  paine  against  all  person  or  persons  as  shall  not  from  time  to 
time  and  at  all  times  by  ye  space  of  ten  days  after  notice  given  by  ye  Constable 
or  sworne  men  sufficiently  maintaine  and  keep  up  everie  of  the  fences  belonging 
to  everie  of  their  land  ends  or  doles  about  all  our  towne  field  ye  sum  of  iiijs” 

The  danger  of  cattle  straying  from  pasturage  on  or  to  arable  cultivated  land  was  a 
very  real  one.  The  land-ends  abutted  on  the  footways,  cart-tracks  and  roads  at  many 
points,  the  West  Field  being  notorious  in  this  respect,  its  boundary  on  the  West  side 
was  Pond  Lane  and  on  the  East  side  Senior  Lane  - the  main  road  linking  Royston  and 
Staincross,  the  seat  of  the  wapentake  and  the  court  leet. 
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“towne  fields”  might  possibly  be  “sowne  fields”,  and  this  would  link  up  with  by  law  7. 
By-law  7 in  fact  has  ‘town’  which  must  be  ‘soun’  (sown).  On  the  other  hand,  “towne 
fields”  makes  perfectly  good  sense  in  this  context  as  in  by-law  1 as  well.  The  townlands 
must  be  those  lands,  the  rents  of  which  were  devoted  to  the  use  of  the  township  by  the 
Constable.8  They  included  the  rents  from  Skyars,  Applehaig  Sykes  and  Summer  Lane 
every  third  year.  This  obligation  to  contribute  from  the  rents  to  parochial  purposes 
may  have  been  in  the  nature  of  a charity,  though  this  was  strongly  denied  by  the 
Meadstead  Owners  at  the  close  of  the  19th.  century. 

“6  Ytem  We  lay  in  paine  against  all  such  person  and  persons  as  shall  not  from 
time  to  time  and  at  all  times  maintaine  and  keep  in  sufficient  repaire  all  their 
fences  between  neighbour  and  neighbour  ye  iust  sum  of  iijs  iiijd.” 

This  was  especially  relevant  in  view  of  the  scattered  nature  of  the  farming. 
Damaging  or  destroying  of  fences9  was  punishable  by  whipping10,  carried  out  by  the 
Constable. 

“7  Ytem  We  lay  in  paine persons  as  shall  at  any  time  drive  any  kind  of 

goods  as  horses  beasts  or  other  cattell  loose  over  any  of  our  towne  fields  during 
ye  time  that  they  are  sowne  ye  sum  of  .....js” 

Could  this  refer  to  village  backsliders  or  to  such  undesirable  vagrants  as  gypsies  as 
well?  Cases  of ‘escape’  of  animals  (horses,  cows,  sheep,  pigs)  were  not  unusual  offences 
tried  in  the  manorial  courts.* 11 

“8  Ytem  Wee  lay  in  paine  against  all  such  person  and  persons  as  shall  not  from 
time  to  time  keep  everie  of  their  swine  sufficiently  yoalt  and  rung  ye  sum  of  iijs. 
iiijd” 

Yoalt  probably  means  yoakt  (yoked).  Pigs  were  a main  source  of  food,  cattle 
frequently  being  used  for  draught  purposes  in  very  early  times.12  Pigs  could  (and  can) 
do  great  damage  if  left  to  run  free  (by  rutting,  burrowing,  etc.),  but  were  of  numerical 
importance  in  such  wooded  marginal  countryside  as  Royston’s. 

“9  Ytem  Wee  lay  in  paine  against  all  and  everie  such  person  and  persons  as  shall 
keepe  any  of  their  stinking  carrion  unpitted  the  iust  sum  of  iijs.  iiijd.” 

In  the  village  of  Laxton  in  Nottinghamshire,  reference  is  made  to  the  noisome  habit 
of  “throwing  noysome  carrion  in  the  streets”  in  1684. 13 

This  by-law  is  of  importance  in  that  it  is  more  than  economic  in  application:  it  shows 
the  men  of  the  Meadstead  at  this  time  regarded  themselves  as  able  to  effect  a certain 
control  over  village  sanitation. 


8.  The  accounts  of  William  Turner,  Constable  1724-25,  have  ‘at  the  signing  of  these  accounts,  returned  to 
the  new  Constable  five  shillings,  one  to  ye  Town’. 

9.  West  Riding  Sessions  Rolls  II,  pp.  89,  219,  226. 

10.  Statute  43  Elizabeth  I,  c.7,  repealed  by  7 George  IV,  c.  27. 

1 1.  Wakefield  Court  Rolls  III,  pp.  89,  219,  226. 

12.  cf.  C.  S.  and  C.  S.  Orwin,  The  Open  Fields  (1938),  pp.  38,  56. 

13.  W.  E.  Tate,  The  Parish  Chest  (1969),  p.  130. 
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u10  Ytem  Wee  lay  in  paine  against  all  and  everie  such  person  and  persons  as 
shall  drive  or  put  on  to  ye  commons  any  scabbed  horses  or  any  other  cattell 
afflicted  with  any  other  infectious  disease  ye  iust  sum  of  iijs.  iiijd” 

It  seems  to  have  been  established  practice  for  parishes  to  take  in  stock  from  outside 
in  between  harvest  and  autumn  or  spring  sowing.14  The  monetary  gain  to  the 
inhabitants  of  course  could  well  be  offset  by  introduction  of  infection  among  their  own 
beasts.  The  accounts  for  1724-25  refer  to  “Paine  for  aceofitht  sheep”  (“fine  for  a 
diseased  sheep”?). 

“1 1 Ytem  We  lay  in  paine  against  all  such  person  and  persons  as  shall  grave  or 
digg  up  any  soddes  for  burning  upon  ye  East  Moore  ye  sum  of iijs.  iiijd. 

The  East  Moor  was  poor  land  agriculturally  but  sods  thus  dug  up  could  be  used  quite 
effectively  as  a kind  of  peat.  The  East  Moor  has  now  disappeared  with  the  cutting  of 
the  main  Leeds  - Sheffield  Railway  Line,  the  Aire  - Calder  Canal,  and  (between  the 
two)  the  building  of  a new  housing  estate,  called  East  End  Crescent.  With  the  presence 
of  such  rich  coal  seams  underneath  it,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  turf  itself  on  East 
Moor  was  good  quality  peat.15 

“12  Ytem  Wee  lay  in  paine  against  all  such  person  and  persons  as  shall  grave  dig 
up  and  carry  or  not  carry  away  by  ye  space  of  one  whole  year  for  his  owne  use 
upon  ye  West  Moore  soddes  for  burning  exceeding  one  waine  or  two  cart  loads 
ye  iust  sum  of  see  ##jd”.>6 

This  is  a curious  entry.  Half  a mark  (iijs  iiijd)  was  the  original  fine  but  this  has  been 
over  written  by  twenty  shillings  (xxs  - d),  an  extraordinarily  severe  fine  and  indicates 
that  the  West  Moor  could  be  used  in  a small  way  for  digging  (peat)  sods,  but  that  over 
doing  by  everybody  was  feared  (with  subsequent  permanent  damage  to  the  pasturage). 
The  peat  content  was  presumably  high  as  it  is  near  the  New  Monckton  Colliery’s  first 
cuttings  for  coal,  though  not  adjacent  to  it  as  is  the  East  Moor. 

“13  Ytem  We  lay  in  paine  against  all  and  everie  such  person  and  persons  as  shall 
drive  or  put  on  to  our  Common  fields  any  sheep  that  are  only  winterers  wte  us 
ye  sum  of  iijs  iiijd” 

This  custom  grew  up  in  other  places  and  became  a great  source  of  irritation  to  the 
commoners.17.  A further  nuisance  is  indicated  by  a memorandum  in  the  Constable’s 
Account  Book  for  27th  October  1724:  “It  is  covenanted  and  agreed  by  us  whose  names 
are  here-unto  subscribed  that  any  inhabitant  within  the  township  of  Royston  has 
liberty  to  take  up  waith  sheep  that  is  to  say  they  paying  for  every  ewe  and  lamb  two 
shillings  and  sixpence  and  for  any  upgrown  two  shillings  and  if  any  sheep  stray  from  ye 
person  so  taken  up  to  pay  ye  sum  aforesaid  at  ye  Constable’s  meeting  and  if  they  die 
nothing  to  pay  - as  witness  our  hands  John  Matson,  John  Pickard,  Richard  Rogerson  . . . 


14.  cf.  by-law  13. 

15.  C.  S.  and  C.  S.  Orwin,  The  Open  Fields,  pp.  57.  cf.  also  West  Riding  Sessions  Rolls  III,  p.  199.  Unauthorised 
digging  for  coal  was  not  unusual  ( Wakefield  Court  Rolls  II,  XIV).  cf.  reference  to  ‘petram  ad  ardendam’ 
(op.  cit.  I,  p.  268). 

16.  A hastily  or  carelessly  written  ‘xx  shillings’? 

17.  cf.  Joan  Thirsk,  Fenland farming  in  the  16th  century  (1953),  p.  35. 
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Savile,  Robert  Hitchison,  William  Simpson.”18 

Another  entry  in  1740  (October  18th)  rescinds  the  payment  of  2s/-d.  by  the 
Constable  “for  a waith  ewe  sheep.” 

“14  Ytem  We  lay  in  paine  against  all  and  everie  such  person  and  persons  as  shall 
not  after  due  notice  given  him  or  them  by  ye  constable  or  sworn  men  plash  or 
crop  their  trees  and  hedges  that  doth  at  any  time  become  noysome  and  injurious 
to  our  high  wayes  ye  iust  sum  of is.” 

The  land  by  the  roadsides  was  traditionally  used  for  pasturage,  and  it  was  important 
that  hedges  be  kept  under  control.  Much  of  what  was  later  called  Meadstead  land  “to 
be  used  for  the  town’s  use”  was  marginal  roadside  land  of  this  kind,  e.g.  the  Ings 
alongside  Summer  Lane  (i.e.  the  land  which  led  to  the  Summer  pastures)  had  similar 
marginal  land  in  places  edged  by  a stream. 

“15  Ytem  We  lay  in  paine  against  all  and  everie  such  person  and  persons  as  shall 
tent  or  tether  night  or  day  time  their  horses  or  other  goods  in  any  of  our  toune 
fields  after  ye  first  staik  is  set  up  in  harvest  time  untill  ye  last  corne  bee  carried 
out  of  everie  ye  said  fields  ye  sum  of sj.” 

staik  = stook.  A very  strict  ordering  of  things  and  events  was  necessary  at  this  time. 
Preferential  treatment  must  be  avoided,  and  limits  must  be  set,  e.g.  to  the  number  of 
beasts  one  wished  to  graze  (frequently  20).  cf.  also  by-law  16. 

“16  Ytem  Wee  lay  in  paine  against  all  and  everie  such  person  and  persons  as  put 
in  any  cattell  or  goods  into  any  of  our  corne  fields  after  all  ye  corne  bee  carried 
out  of  them  untill  notice  bee  given  generally  for  that  purpose  by  ye  constable  or 
sworne  men  ye  sum  of  ...iijs.  iiijd. 

George  Bramshall  Constable 

John  Higham  ) 

Thomas  Crosby  ) Sworne  Men. 

1671 

George  Bramshall  was  Constable  for  1665  - 1666  but  this  by-law  carries  the  signature 
of  the  two  sworn  men  for  1671. 

General  notice  of  this  kind  could  be  given  in  several  ways,  e.g.  a bell  was  sometimes 
rung  to  announce  the  fact  that  the  last  corn-sheaves  had  been  cleared. 

“17  Ytem  We  lay  in  paine  against  all  and  every  such  persons  as  shall  throw  any 
thatch  or  any  other  noisom  thing  whatsoever  into  the  pond  at  the  towne  well  at 
any  time  of  the  yeare  whensoever  ye  sum  of  iijs.  iiijd. 

John  Senyer  Constable 

Robert  Moore  ) 

John  Higham  ) Sworne  Men.” 

This  is  a direct  reference  to  a prevailing  habit  people  had  of  disposing  of  their  litter. 
The  importance  of  the  town  well  for  supplying  pure  drinking  water  was  generally 


18.  Sixteen  other  signatures  or  part  signatures  follow  closely  upon  this  entry  and  their  names  indicate  that 
they  too  were  Meadstead  families. 
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recognised,  but  particularly  so  in  this  period  of  endemic  plague  and  cholera  epidemic. 

John  Senior  was  Constable  in  1671-72,  i.e.  six  years  after  George  Bramhall.  This  may 
indicate  that  the  by-laws  were  built  up  over  a period  of  time?  He  may  also  be  the 
Senior  who  gave  his  name  to  Senior  Lane  (now  Midland  Road).  Such  naming  was  not 
uncommon,  e.g.  houses  in  what  is  now  Calder  Avenue  are  still  referred  to  as  “Foster’s 
Gardens”  or  “Strawberry  Gardens”. 

“18  Ytem  We  lay  a paine  that  all  the  Inhibitants  of  Royston  that  occupy  any 
land  between  the  Applehaigh  Sykes  and  the  Lee  Lane  doe  scoure  their  and  every 
of  their  water  courses  the  sum  of iijs.  iiijd.” 

This  land  is  low  lying  with  clay  sub-soil.  It  was  heavy  to  work  and  once  presented 
drainage  problems  to  those  farming  the  land.  Houses  now  occupy  much  of  this  former 
farmland. 

Summary 

Taken  together,  these  by-laws,  though  not  the  earliest  in  Yorkshire  by  any  means,19 
form  a fascinating  study  in  the  ordering  of  village  husbandry  a hundred  years  before 
enclosure.  Democratic  local  sensibilities,  it  seems,  were  not  confined  only  to  the  Pyms 
and  Hampdens:  society’s  roots  at  the  local  level  generally  went  very  deep. 


19.  cf.  M.  W.  Barley,  ‘Manorial  by-laws  of  the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire’,  Y.A.J.  XXXV  (1940-43),  pp.  35-60. 
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THE  ACCOUNT  BOOK  OF 
THE  YORK  COMPANY  OF  SILKWEAVERS,  1611-1700 


by  Sylvia  D.  Hogarth  and  Christopher  C.  Webb 


Appendix  I 

The  articles  of  the  Company  of  Silkweavers 
This  5th  November  Annon  [sic]  Domini  1611 

1 An  order  for  brother  heade 

Imprimis  it  is  agreeed  by  the  hole  Company  that  every  brother  that  cometh  in 
heareafter  shall  pay  to  the  Company  for  his  brotherhood  money  iiis  iiijcl  and  more 
towardes  the  charges  which  the  brethren  haith  bene  before  vjs  viijd  and  if  he  refuse  to 
do  it  he  shall  be  made  a statute  brother  as  it  is  in  other  Companyes. 

2 An  order  for  brotherly  love 

Item  it  is  further  agreede  by  the  Searchers  and  the  whole  company  that  no  Action  sute 
nor  contraversy  shall  be  betwixt  any  brother  of  the  Company  whatsoever  but  it  shall  be 
first  made  knowne  to  the  Searchers  for  the  tyme  beinge  and  then  the  Searchers  shall 
call  the  partes  and  if  it  be  a matter  that  the  Searchers  thinke  it  may  be  dissited  by  the 
Company  then  the  partes  shall  chuse  either  of  them  one  or  towe  whome  they  thinke 
good  of  the  Company  and  whatsoever  they  shall  thinke  to  be  made  good  to  the  parties 
offended  they  shall  sett  downe  as  they  finde  the  fait  and  then  the  Searchers  to  end  the 

thus  refuse  to  do  shall  forfet  and 


3  none  to  hire  any  brothers  servant 

And  it  is  further  agreed  by  the  Searchers  and  the  whole  company  that  noe  Brother 
shall  hire  any  servant  or  Journayman  from  any  brother  of  the  companie  But  before  he 
hire  him  he  shall  first  knowe  his  Masters  mynde  <whether>  whether  he  be  willinge  to 
parte  with  him  or  no  and  if  any  Brother  refuse  thus  to  doe  he  shall  forfytt  and  paye  to 
the  Companie  as  they  shall  thincke  good  that  is  upon  pain  of  xxs  1611. 

An  Artikle  concerinyng  Journaymen 

And  it  is  agreed  by  the  Whole  companie  that  no  Journayman  shall  woorke  with  anie 
brother  of  our  companie  but  he  shall  pay  as  custome  eighte  pence  yearelie  to  the 
companie  if  he  have  served  seaven  yeares  with  anie  brother  of  the  companie  and  if 
anie  Journayman  not  servinge  his  seaven  yeares  with  some  of  the  companie  shall  pay 
yearely  sixteme  pence  and  the  Master  with  whome  he  shall  serve  shall  pass  his  woord 
to  pay  the  same  and  to  be  payed  quarterlie  to  the  Searchers  for  the  tyme  beinge  upon 
paine  of  xxs  1611 

These  fower  articles  agreed  upon  by  the  whole  Companie  whose  names  are  heare 
subcrybed  Anno  Domini  1612 


Contraversy  and  be  made  freindes  againe  and  if  any 
pay  unto  the  company  v1. 
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Edwarde  Pinder  Symon  Poccley  Searchers 

Lowrance  Rychardson  (marke)  William  Penrose  Richard  Wilsonn  Sampson  Helles 
Robert  Aldcorn  AnthonyWreakes  James  Crostwhaite  Thomas  Nayllar  John  Pinder 
Robert  Newsamme  George  Blanchard  Robarte  Williamsone. 

The  eleaventh  daye  of  August  1612 
feastes  and  quarter  dayes 

Item  It  is  further  agreed  by  the  Searchers  and  the  whole  companie  that  the  Searchers 
from  tyme  to  tyme  hereafter,  shall  make  two  Feastes  in  the  yeare,  the  head  Searcher  to 
make  the  first  feast  upon  Saint  Simone  and  Jude  Daye  if  it  be  not  the  Sabothe  Daye  or 
Fasting  day  and  <bothe>  bothe  for  men  and  <womene>  wives  and  the  other  to  be 
made  by  the  other  Searcher  upon  the  eleccion  daye  if  it  be  not  the  Sabothe  or  fasting 
day  if  Fallinge  oute  soe  then  the  next  checker  Courte  daye  after,  And  it  is  further 
agreed  by  the  whole  Companie  that  the  Quarter  daies  be  kepte  as  followeth,.  The  first 
upon  Munday  before  Symon  and  Jude  daye  and  the  nexte  to  be  Mundaye  before 
Candlemas  daye,.  And  the  next  Mundaye  before  Saint  Marke  Daye,  And  the  next 
Mundaye  to  be  before  Mary  Madgdaleneday. 

6 Fytes*  for  searchers 

And  further  it  is  agreed  that  the  Searchers  shall  put  in  fower  lytes  for  <the>  to  make 
choiche  for  ther  newe  Searchers,  And  yf  they  thus  refuse  to  doe  they  shall  pay  a fyne  as 
the  companie  thincketh  good. 

7 ablinge  worke 

And  this  is  agreed  by  <for>  the  whole  companie  <to  consider  if  it  be  not  necessarie> 
that  everye  brother  that  is  come  into  our  companie  shall  make  his  ablinge  worke  att 
the  head  Searchers  house  and  there  to  make  suche  woorke  as  he  hath  be  brought  upp 
withall  and  when  he  hath  made  it,  The  Searchers  shall  call  a Flail  and  there  the  Whole 
Companie  to  vewe  the  woorke  soe  made  and  if  it  be  good  and  lawfull  to  admytt  him  a 
brother  and  if  not  to  doe  as  the  company  thinckethe  good  in  makinge  it  knowne  further 
to  my  Ford  Maior  And  he  shall  paye  att  the  meetinge  of  the  companie  as  they  thinke 
good,  that  is  ijs  vjd 

8 The  Head  Searchers  Feast 

And  further  it  is  agreed  by  the  Searchers  and  the  whole  company  that  the  head 
Searcher  shall  provide  att  his  feast  suche  <as>  meate  as  here  followeth  that  is  to 
everye  messe  their  shalbe  a good  pece  of  pouder  beefe,  a Fatt  gouse  and  giblett  pies 
and  a rabbatt  excepte  the  head  meass  and  that  shall  have  a copell  of  good  rabbettes. 
Also  the  head  Searcher  shalbestowe  of  the  company  as  custome  thre  pottels  of  good 
wyne  of  his  own  cost,  and  ther  shalbe  att  his  feast  everye  Brother  and  Sister  of  the 
Traide  and  they  shall  paye  as  custome,  eight  pence  a peece  bothe  men  and  wives  And 
if  the  head  searcher  breake  this  artikle  and  refuse  thus  to  doe  he  shall  forfett  and  pay 
to  the  company  as  they  shall  sensure  and  further  it  is  agree  by  the  company  that  ther 
shalbe  allowed  a <G>  Gallon  of  clarrett  wine  out  of  the  stock,  Martinmass  and 
Mickelmas  and  Midsummer 

9 for  the  under  seacher  feast 

And  it  is  agreed  by  the  Searchers  and  the  whole  companie  that  the  under  Searcher 
shall  provide  to  his  feast  such  <s>  meate  as  here  is  sett  downe,  that  is  to  every  Meass 
ther  shalbe  provided  a good  peece  of  pouderd  beefe  lardg  venison,  or  mutton  pastes,  a 
jointe  of  mutton,  or  a jointe  of  veale  and  a rabbatt  except  the  head  measse  and  they 
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shall  have  a copell  of  good  ones  And  att  this  feast  ther  shalbe  all  the  Bretherin  of  the 
Traide,  and  the  ould  and  newe  Searchers  wives  and  no  moe  except  the  Searcher  or  his 
wife  bid  one  or  twoe  of  ther  sisters  of  the  Traide  and  bothe  men  and  wives  shall  paye 
for  ther  shottes  as  custome  eight  pence  a peece,  And  the  searcher  shalbestowe  of  the 
companie  att  his  feaste  a gallon  of  good  wine  and  allso  ther  shalbe  none  bidden  to 
nether  of  these  feasts  but  Bretheren  and  sisters  of  the  Traide. 

10  for  the  beadell 

And  allso  it  is  agreed  by  the  Whole  companie  that  the  bedell  shall  att  all  tymes  be 
redye  when  either  of  the  Searchers  shall  send  for  him  to  doe  doe  [sic]  anie  thinge 
concerninge  the  company  as  goinge  to  warne  the  companie  to  meet  att  suche  an  houre 
and  suche  a place  and  that  att  such  an  houre  and  such  a place  he  shalbether  presente, 
lest  anie  be  awantinge  he  shall  certify  the  searchers  that  he  warned  him  or  them  And 
further  the  Bedell  shall  nether  ad  nor  demenish  more  then  he  is  willed  to  doe  by  the 
searchers  and  also  he  shalbe  readye  att  everye  of  oure  metinges  to  place  and  to  see 
that  everye  one  keepe  there  owne  place  and  that  he  shall  waite  to  see  there  be 
nothinge  awantinge  and  all  other  thinges  he  shall  doe  concernynge  his  office  And  if  he 
shalbe  obstinate  or  neckligent  in  his  office  then  it  shalbe  lawfull  for  they  searchers  to 
fyne  him  and  if  he  refuse  to  paye  it  then  he  shall  louse  his  office  And  in  doinge  his 
office  as  here  is  sett  downe  he  shall  have  of  everye  Brother  of  the  companie  a penye  a 
quarter  and  to  be  payed  quarterlye  and  he  and  his  wife  to  goe  free  at  everye  feaste  and 
meetinge  And  if  anye  Brother  refuse  to  paye  him  this  pennye  quarterlye  then  it  shalbe 
lawful  for  they  searchers  to  fine  him  or  them  that  refuse  thus  to  doe. 

1 1 For  in  rowment  of  aprentes 

Allso  it  is  agreed  by  the  Searchers  and  they  whole  companie  that  noe  Brother  of  the 
Company  shall  take  aprentice  but  with  fowertene  dayes  after  he  be  bounde  the  Master 
of  his  Aprentice  shall  make  it  known  to  the  Searchers  and  they  shall  inrowle  the 
aprentice  Indenturs  before  the  Company  att  the  common  place  and  the  Master  of  the 
prentice  shall  paye  for  the  inrowlement  twelve  pence  and  if  he  offende  in  this  he  shall 
paye  to  the  company  two  shillings  six  pence  and  of  this  xij^  vjd  to  be  to  the  use  of  the 
company  iiijd  for  the  Clarke  and  ijd  for  the  Bedell 

12  for  goinge  to  church  with  a brother 

It  is  agreed  by  the  searchers  and  the  Whole  companie  that  when  it  shall  please  God  to 
take  anie  Brother  of  the  companie  to  his  mercye  if  he  die  in  they  Cittie  that  the  Whole 
companie  shall  goe  to  the  Church  with  him  att  his  buriall  and  that  six  of  the  eldest 
bretheren  shall  beare  him  to  the  Church  and  likewise  when  anie  brother  is  maried  the 
whole  companie  shall  goe  with  him  to  the  Church  and  shall  give  to  his  offeringe  or  goe 
to  his  weddinge  dynner  and  the  searchers  shall  give  warninge  by  the  Bedell  to  the 
whole  company  when  any  of  those  occacions  shalbe  and  if  any  Brother  beinge  warned 
refuse  to  come  they  shall  forfett  and  paye  to  the  companie  thre  shillings  fower  pence. 

Silkweavers’ Account  Book,  ff.  =17  =/14r  to  =22  =/19r. 

* ‘Lytes’  appears  to  be  a local  word  meaning  nomination  as  was  noticed  by  Francis  Drake  when 
describing  the  election  of  York  aldermen: 

Election  of  an  alderman 

The  method  is  thus,  at  a general  meeting  of  the  corporation,  the  commoners  send  up  the  names 
of  three  citizens  to  the  bench  who  are  called  lights  for  aldermen;  out  of  these  they  elect  one.  The 
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word  light  is  plainly  deduced  from  the  Teutonick  Lieght,  clarus,  lucidus  which  signifies  a citizen 
esteemed  worthy  of  this  honour  by  the  splendor  of  his  fortune,  or  his  othet  shining  qualities. 

F.  Drake,  Eboracum  (1736). 


Appendix  II 

Names  of  members  of  the  Company  of  Silkweavers 
listed  by  date  of  admission/date  paid  brotherhood  money. 

The  first  figure  quoted  refers  to  the  amount  entered  in  the  annual  accounts  and  the  second  to 
the  amount  recorded  on  separate  lists  of  payments  at  the  front  and  the  back  of  the  Account 
Book.  — indicates  that  no  payment  was  recorded.  * identifies  those  payments  deduced  from  the 
lump  sum  ( x 1 i i j s 4d)  recorded  in  the  first  annual  accounts  for  payments  made  by  the  founder 
members,  excluding  William  Robinson. 


Name 

Date 

Amount 

Edward  Pinder 

24th  October  1611 

3s  4d*/3s  4d 

Lawrence  Richardson 

24th  October  1611 

3s  4d*/3s  4d 

Richard  Wilson 

24th  October  1611 

3s  4d*/3s  4d 

William  Penrose 

24th  October  1611 

3s  4d*/3s  4d 

William  Robinson  (Snr) 

24th  October  161 1 

10s/3s  4d 

Simon  Pockley 

24th  October  1611 

3s  4d*/3s  4d 

Sampson  Helles 

24th  October  1611 

3s  4d*/3s  4d 

James  Crostwaite 

24th  October  1611 

3s  4d*/3s  4d 

Robert  Williamson 

24th  October  1611 

3s  4d*/3s  4d 

Robert  Aldcorne 

24th  October. 161 1 

3s  4d*/3s  4d 

Anthony  Wreakes 

24th  October  1611 

3s  4d*/3s  4d 

Thomas  Naylor  (Snr) 

24th  October  1611 

3s  4d*/3s  4d 

John  Pinder 

24th  October  1611 

3s  4d*/3s  4d 

Robert  Newson 

24th  October  161 1 

3s  4d*/3s  4d 

George  Blanshard 

1612-13 

1 Os/  13s  6d 

Thomas  Potter 

1613-4 

12s  6d/13s  6d 

John  Vaus 

1st  November  1614 

10s/ 13s  6d 

Thomas  Richardson 

1615-16 

20s/20s 

Robert  Davye 

1616-17 

1 Os/  13s  6d 

Brian  Dent 

1616-17 

1 Os/ 1 3 s 6d 

Mathew  Bickerton 

1618-19 

1 Os/ 1 3s  6d 

William  Geldart 

1618-19 

1 Os/  13s  6d 

Richard  Richardson 

19th  July  1619 

1 Os/  13s  6d 

Christopher  Loft 

20thjune  1622 

10s/ 13s  6d 

George  Greathead 

2 1st  October  1622 

1 0s/  13s  6d 

Christopher  Johnson 

5th  November  1623 

10s/ — 

Henry  Nevill 

9th  July  1624 

1 0s/ 1 3s  6d 

John  Pape 

10th  May  1625 

1 0s/ 1 3 s 6d 

Richard  Pinkney 

18th  July  1625 

10s/ 13s  6d 

Richard  Cowper 

18thjuly  1625 

12s  6d/15s  6d 

George  Foster 

7th  November  1625 

1 0s/ 1 3s  6d 

Henry  Earles 

7th  November  1625 

1 0s/  13s  6d 

Robert  Marsingaile 

14th  October  1625 

1 0s/ 1 3 s 6d 

Tristam  Waite 

4th  May  1627 

1 0s/l 3s  6d 

Christopher  Thompson 

29thjanuary  1627/8 

1 0s/  13s  6d 

Richard  Aldcorne 

26th  August  1628 

1 0s/  13s  6d 

Mathew  Chapman 

30th  August  1628 

13(1 4)  s/ 1 8s 

Christopher  Mitton 

30th  August  1628 

10s/ 13s  6d 

Christopher  Smailes 

15th  September  1628 

1 0s/  13s  6d 
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Edmond  Dove 
Thomas  Pockley 
Lancelot  Foster 
Stephen  Atkinson 
William  Robinson 
John  Nelson 
Thomas  Grimshaw 
John  Flarland 
William  Rawden 
John  Croft 
James  Lownesdayle 
Francis  Moore 
John  Dickinson 
Thomas  Gott 
Flerbert  Aldcorne 
John  Vause 
John  Tuke 
Marmaduke  Todd 
Robert  Wright 
William  Judson 
John  Fox 
Thomas  Hill 
John  Loft 

Thomas  Nayler  (Jnr) 
William  Smailes 
George  Stockton 
Thomas  Ullathorne 
Valentine  Harrison 
James  Vaux 
George  Cowper 
Roger  Freer 
Francis  Hall 
Christopher  Poad 
William  Stagges 
Elias  Johns 
David  Housman 
John  Waite 
George  Kettlewell 
Thomas  Barugh 
George  Moyser 
Gervis  Babington 
John  Gray 
Robert  Lund 
John  Hall 
Mark  Foster 
George  Veepon 
Henry  Hurd 
William  Johnson 
Thomas  Chapman 
Francis  Prouston 
Edward  Preston 
Henry  Coper 
Richard  Darcy 
Thomas  Sprouston 
Thomas  Smith 
Richard  Paul 


3rd  November  1629 
25th  April  1632 
15th  July  1633 
15thjuly  1633 
2 1 th  April  1634 
2 1st  July  1634 
18th  August  1635 
18th  August  1635 
28th  October  1635 
26th  May  1636 
10th  August  1636 
16th  August  1636 
16th  August  1636 
1638 
1640 
1640 

1641- 42 

1642 

1642- 43 
1642-43 

1643 

1644 

1644 
1644-45 

1645 

1645 

1646 

2 1st  July  1646 
26th  October  1646 
19th  April  1647 
23  rd  July  1649 
3 1st  July  1649 
24th  October  1649 
1650 

15thjuly  1650 
2 1st  October  1650 
26thjanuary  1651/2 
16th  July  1655 
16th  July  1655 
16th  July  1655 
16th  July  1655 
20th  April  1657 
26th  July  1658 
29th  July  1658 
25th  October  1658 
25th  October  1658 
27thjanuary  1661/2 
27thjanuary  1661/2 
1662/63 
20th  July  1663 
20thjuly  1663 
20th  July  1663 
9th  January  1664/5 

1665 

1666 

5th  March  1668 


1 0s/  13s  6d 
3 s 4d/3s  4d 
1 0s/13s  6d 
1 0s/  13s  6d 
1 0s/  13s  6d 
10s/ 13s  6d 
— /13s  6d 
— /13s  6d 
10s  6d/13s  6d 
1 0s/  13s  6d 
1 0s/  13s  6d 
1 0s/  13s  6d 
10s/ 13s  6d 
1 0s/  13s  6d 
1 0s/  13s  6d 
10s/ 13s  6d 
10s/ 10s 
1 0s/  13s  6d 
1 0s/ 1 3s  6d 
1 0s/ 1 3 s 6d 
1 0s/  13s  6d 
1 0s/ 1 3 s 6d 
10s/ 13s  6d 
1 0s/  13s  6d 
1 0s/  13s  6d 
1 0s/  13s  6d 
1 0s/  13s  6d 
1 0s/ 1 3s  6d 
1 0s/  13s  6d 
1 0s/  13s  6d 
1 0s/  13s  6d 
1 0s/  13s  6d 
1 0s/  13s  6d 
10s/— 

30s/20s  (towards  £5) 
1 0s/  13s  6d 
12s  6d/13s  6d 
1 0s/  13s  6d 
1 0s/  13s  6d 
1 0s/  13s  6d 
1 0s/  13s  6d 
1 0s/ 13s  6d 
10s/ 13s  6d 
1 0s/ 1 3s  6d 
10s/ 13s  6d 
1 0s/  13s  6d 
13s  6d/13s  6d 
13s  6d/13s  6d 
10s/ — 

1 0s/  13s 
1 0s/  13s  6d 
1 0s/  13s  6d 
12s  [6] d/ — 

3s  4d/ — 

10s/ — 

10s/ — 
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James  Hebburne 

23rd  October  1668 

1 Os/ 1 3s  6d 

John  Chater 

Feb  1668/9 

3s  4d/ — (Statute  brother) 

Thomas  Nayler  (Jnr) 

9th June  1669 

3s  4d/ — 

John  Hall 

19th  July  1669 

3 s 4d/ — 

John  Stephenson 

1669 

3 s 4d/ — 

Eionell  Wise 

1669 

3 s 4d/ — 

William  Gill 

1670/71 

3 s 4d/ — 

Stephen  Boyne 

1670-71 

3 s 4d/ — 

Robert  Chapman 

1671 

3 s 4d/ 

Joseph  Fox 

1673 

3s  4d/ — 

Ralph  Croft 

1673 

3s  4d/ — 

Brian  Thomson 

1673 

3 s 4d/ — 

George  Seamar 

1673 

3s  4d/ — 

John  Shipton 

1675 

3 s 4d/ — 

John  Gregs 

1675 

3 s 4d/ 

Thomas  Hobson 

1675 

3 s 4d/ 

Joell  Green 

1675 

3 s 4d/ 

Richard  Foft 

1675-76 

3 s 4d/ 

Henry  Walker 

1676 

3 s 4d/ 

Edward  Weddill 

1676 

3 s 4d/ 

William  Ayscough 

1676 

3 s 4d/ 

James  Young 

1676 

3 s 4d/ 

Thomas  Rudd 

1676 

3 s 4d/ 

Thomas  Stele 

1677 

30s/ 

Robert  Emson 

29thjuly  1678 

3 s 4d/ 

Isaac  Stevenson 

1678-79 

23s  4d/ 

William  Barnard 

1679 

3s  4d 

Isaac  Stainthrop 

1679 

3 s 4d/ 

Henry  Spalden 

1679 

3 s 4d/ 

James  Edwards 

1679 

3 s 4d/ 

John  Frear 

1680 

3 s 4d/ 

William  Lister 

1681 

3 s 4d/ 

James  Trueman 

1682-83 

3 s 4d/ 

Francis  Lasheles 

1684 

£5/ 

Thomas  Pinkney 

1684 

3 s 4d/ 

Robert  Johnson 

1684-85 

3 s 4d/ 

Christopher  Smith 

1684-85 

3 s 4d/ 

James  Inman 

1685 

3 s 4d/ 

George  Richardson 

1685 

3 s 4d/ 

Jacob  Layland 

1692 

3 s 4d/ 

Thomas  Fox 

1693 

3 s 4d/ 

John  Balwin 

1697 

3 s 4d/ 

Timothy  Roote 

1697 

3 s 4d/ 

Leonard  Foster 

1698 

3 s 4d/ 

Data  from:  folios  = 5=/7r  to  =7=/9v;  /263r  to  /264v;  /275r  & v.  and  extracted  from  annual 
accounts  folios  = 28  = /25r  to  /261  r. 


Others  mentioned  in  the  Account  Book: 


Quasi-member: 

Robert  English  31st  January  1686/7  [not  a full  member,  paid  Is  8d  per  quarter] 


Women: 

Mistris  Isabel  Aldcorne 
Mistris  Foster 
Elizabeth  Chayter 


widow  of  Robert  Aldcorne 
widow  of  Mark  Foster 

daughter  of  John  Chayter  and  journeywoman  to  Joel  Greene 
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Apprentice: 

John  Hodgson 

Journeymen: 

Jonos  Bowlon 
John  Clark 
Thomas  Cooke 
Jeremiah  Fox 
Zacharias  Jarratt 
Thomas  Pearson 
John  Sneaton 
James  Ward 

Appendix  III 

The  Searchers  of  the  Company  of  Silkweavers  161 1-1739. 


turned  over  to  Thomas  Potter,  1614,  then  John  Vaus,  1615 

journeyman  to  unknown  master,  1663-64 
stranger  and  journeyman  to  Francis  Hall,  1667 
journeyman  to  Marmaduke  Todd,  1651 
journeyman  and  son  of  John  Fox,  c.1684 
journeyman  to  Francis  Hall  and  Roger  Freer,  1653 
journeyman  to  George  Stockton,  1657 
journeyman  to  Thomas  Barugh,  1658 
journeyman  to  George  Stockton,  1657-58. 


1611-12 

Edward  Pinder 

Simon  Pockley 

1612-13 

Lawrence  Richardson 

Thomas  Naylor 

1613-14 

William  Robinson 

Sampson  Helles 

1614-15 

Richard  Wilson 

Anthony  Wreakes 

1615-16 

Edward  Pinder 

James  Crosthwaite 

1616-17 

William  Penrose 

Robert  Aldcorne 

1617-18 

Simon  Pockley 

John  Pinder 

1618-19 

Lawrence  Richardson 

John  Vaux 

1619-20 

Thomas  Naylor 

Robert  Davy 

1620-21 

William  Robinson 

George  Blanchard  Snr. 

1621-22 

Edward  Pinder 

Brian  Dent 

1622-23 

Simon  Pockley 

James  Crosthwaite 

1623-24 

Thomas  Naylor 

John  Pinder 

1624-25 

Anthony  Wreakes 

Richard  Richardson 

1625-26 

Robert  Davy 

George  Blanchard 

1626-27 

Edward  Pinder 

Thomas  Richardson 

1627-28 

Simon  Pockley 

Christopher  Loft 

1628-29 

John  Pinder 

Robert  Williamson 

1629-30 

George  Blanshard 

Henry  Nevill 

1630-31 

Thomas  Naylor 

Richard  Cowper 

1631-32 

Robert  Davy 

George  Foster 

1632-33 

Anthony  Wreakes 

Robert  Marsingaile 

1633-34 

John  Vause 

Mathew  Chapman 

1634-35 

William  Robinson 

John  Pape 

1635-36 

Christopher  Loft 

Christopher  Smailes 

1636-37 

George  Foster 

William  Robinson 

1637-38 

Richard  Cowper 

Lancelot  Foster 

1638-39 

John  Pape 

Edmond  Dove 

1639-40 

Robert  Marsingaile 

John  Harland 

1640-41 

Thomas  Naylor 

Stephen  Atkinson 

1641-42 

Simon  Pockley 

Richard  Aldcorne 

1642-43 

William  Robinson 

John  Dickinson 

1643-44 

Christopher  Loft 

Francis  Moore 

1644-45 

Richard  Cowper 

Herbert  Aldcorne 

1645-46 

Christopher  Smailes 

Marmaduke  Todd 

1646-47 

Christopher  Loft 

John  Vaux 

1647-48 

Edmond  Dove 

Thomas  Naylor 

1648-49 

Francis  Moore 

Willliam  Judson 

1649-50 

Richard  Cowper 

Robert  Wright 
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1650-51 

Christopher  Loft 

1651-52 

Marmaduke  Todd 

1652-53 

Robert  Wright 

1653-54 

John  Loft 

1654-55 

Thomas  Naylor 

1655-56 

William  Judson 

1656-57 

John  Fox 

1657-58 

George  Stockton 

1658-59 

Edward  Dove 

1659-60 

Christopher  Smales 

1660-61 

Robert  Wright 

1661-62 

Thomas  Naylor 

1662-63 

Francis  Hall 

1663-64 

Richard  Cowper 

1664-65 

George  Stockdale 

1665-66 

John  Fox 

1666-67 

Robert  Wright 

1667-68 

Thomas  Naylor 

1668-69 

William  Johnson 

1669-70 

Mark  Foster 

1670-71 

Edward  Preston 

1671-72 

Francis  Hall 

1672-73 

Edmond  Dove 

1673-74 

George  Stockton 

1674-75 

John  Fox 

1675-76 

Thomas  Smith 

1676-77 

Brian  Thompson 

1677-78 

Thomas  Sprouston 

1678-79 

Christopher  Smales 

1679-80 

Lionel  Wise 

1680-81 

Henry  Hurd 

1681-82 

James  Hebburne 

1682-83 

Thomas  Naylor 

1683-84 

Brian  Thompson 

1684-85 

William  Bernard 

1685-86 

Joseph  Fox 

1686-87 

William  Ayscough 

1687-88 

Joel  Green 

1688-89 

James  Edwards 

1689-90 

James  Trueman 

1690-91 

Thomas  Sproxston 

1691-92 

James  Hebburne 

1692-93 

Joseph  Fox 

1693-94 

William  Lister 

1694-95 

Christopher  Smith 

1695-96 

Henry  Walker 

1696-97 

Henry  Walker 

1697-99 

Jacob  Layland 

1699-01 

Thomas  Fox 

1701-03 

William  Barnard 

1703-05 

Joseph  Fox 

1705-07 

James  Hebburne 

1707-09 

Anthony  Sawrey 

1709-11 

Anthony  Sawrey 

1711-13 

William  Barnard 

1713-15 

William  Barnard 
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John  Loft 
John  Fox 
William  Smales 
George  Stockton 
George  Cowper 
Roger  Freer 
Gervis  Babington 
Francis  Hall 
Thomas  Barugh 
John  Waite 
George  Kettlewell 
Mark  Foster 
William  Johnson 
Mark  Foster 

Edward  Pres  / Sprouston 
Francis  Sprouston 
Richard  Davy 
John  Loft 
Henry  Hurd 
Thomas  Smith 
Thomas  Sprouston 
John  Chater 
Lionel  Wise 
William  Gill 
Thomas  Naylor  Jnr 
James  Hebburne 
Roger  Frear 
John  Gray 
Brian  Thompson 
Joseph  Fox 
William  Bernard 
Joell  Green 
William  Ayscough 
James  Edwards 
Henry  Spalden 
Thomas  Rudd 
James  Trueman 
William  Lister 
Robert  Chapman 
Christopher  Smith 
Thomas  Pinckney 
Henry  Walker 
George  Seamer 
Jacob  Layland 
Thomas  Fox 
Edward  Weddell 
Edward  Weddell 
John  Baldwin 
Timothy  Roote 
Leonard  Foster 
Anthony  Sawrey 
Henry  Walker 
George  Richardson 
George  Richardson 
James  Hebburne 
William  Ayscough 
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1715-17 

Christopher  Smith 

Thomas  Fox 

1717-19 

Christopher  Smith 

Thomas  Fox 

1719-21 

George  Richardson 

John  Buttery 

1721-23 

George  Richardson 

John  Buttery 

1723-25 

Christopher  Smith 

Joseph  Beckett 

1725-27 

Joseph  Beckett 

Thomas  Clifton 

1727-31 

John  Buttery 

Thomas  Fox 

1731-35 

Thomas  Fox 

Peter  Bulmer 

1735-39 

Peter  Bulmer 

William  Musgrave 

Data  from  the  Silkweavers’  Account  Book  and  from  the  Chamberlains’  Account  Books  in  the 
York  City  Archives. 


Appendix  IV 


An  example  of  the  annual  accounts 


Received  By  John  Foxe  and  Jarvis  Babbinton  Searchers  twelft  day  of  August  1656 

li  s d 

Item  in  Stock  9-5-0 


Symon  and  Jude  Quarter 

Item  Received  of  Francis  Hall  for  ajurneman 
Item  Received  of  Anthony  Wile 

Item  Received  of  Bettris  Smith  for  her  quarter  Rent 
Item  Received  of  John  Loft  for  ajurneman 
Item  Received  of  Thomas  Naylor  for  Inrowlment  of 
A turneover  from  Christopher  Loft 

Item  Received  of  John  Loft  for  a turneover  being  his  Fathers  Apprentic 
Item  Received  of  Georg  Stockton  being  the  first  payment  of  twenties 
Item  Received  of  George  Stockton  for  An  Enrolment  of  Indentures 
Item  Received  of  Thomas  Barugh  for  Ajurneman 

Candlemas  Quarter 


0-  0-  2 
0-12-  0 
0-  5-  6 
0-  0-  2 

0-  0-  6 
0-  0-  6 
0-5-0 
0-  0-  6 
0-  0-  2 


Item  Received  of  John  Smith  wife  for  a Quarter  Rent 

Item  Received  of  Anthonie  Wile  in  the  beholfe  of  them  that  lives  in  the  houses 

Item  Received  of  John  Loft  for  ajourneman 

Received  of  John  Loft  for  a Fine 

Received  of  Thomas  Baruffe  for  part  of  his  Fine 

Received  of  Thomas  Baruffe  For  ajorneman 


0-  6-  6 
0-  6-  6 
0-  0-  2 
0-5-0 
0-10-  0 
0-  0-  2 


Saint  Marke  Quarter 


Item  Received  of  George  Stockton  in  part  of  a fine 
Item  Received  of  William  Judgson  for  ajurneman 
Item  Received  for  Addmitting  John  Gray 
Item  Received  of  John  Smith  For  a quarter  rent 
Item  Received  of  Anthonie  Wille  wife  For  a quarter  rent 
Item  Receivd  of  the  Lord  Maior  For  Thomas  Nylor  Fine 
Item  Received  of  Thomas  Barugh  For  parte  of  his  Fine 
Item  Received  of  George  Stockton  in  parte  of  a Fine 


0-10-  0 
0-  0-  2 
0-10-  0 
0-  6-  6 
0-  6-  6 
0-10-  0 
0-10-  0 
0-  5-  0 
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Saint  James  Quarter 


Item  Received  of  John  Smith  wife  for  a quarter  Rent  0-6-8 

Item  Received  of  Jane  Hodgson  a quarter  Rent  a forehand  0-6-8 

Item  Received  of  Thomas  Barugh  for  a Jurneman  2 quarters  0-0-4 

Item  Received  of  Anthony  Wille  0-6-8 

Item  Received  For  Fine  of  Thomas  Nayler  0-0-8 

Item  Received  of  Searcher  Stockton  for  a Jorneman  0-0-2 


(ff /150v  to  / 1 5 1 r) 

The  disbursments  of  John  Foxe  and  Jarvis  Babbinton  Searchers  As  followeth  in  this  present 
yeare  1656 


disburst  to  Additors  0-0-6 

Item  for  tow  bonds  0-0-8 

Item  to  poore  of  Saint  Anthonies  0-0-4 

Item  to  my  lord  maior  offecers  0 - 0-10 

Item  given  to  the  workemen  of  Saint  Anthonies  0-0-6 

Item  paid  to  Labours  for  Carring  the  table  and  formes  to  Saint  Anthonies  Hall  0-0-6 
Item  given  to  the  workemen  for  setting  up  armes  0-0-3 

Item  spent  the  same  tyme  on  the  Companie  0-0  -10 

Item  given  to  Edward  [GJyles  for  setting  up  armes  and  table  and  wainescot  0-4-0 

Item  given  to  Robert  Williamson  upon  his  deathbed  0-1-0 


Symon  and  Jude  quarter 


Item  for  Search 

0-1-0 

Item  Clarke  wayges 

0-1-6 

Item  beadall  waiges 

0-1-8 

Item  disbursed  to  Mathew  Chapman 

0-  5-  0 

Item  payd  to  John  Williamson  For  Hall  rent 

0-2-0 

Item  payd  to  William  Pruston  For  Feching  John  Lofte 

0-  0-  2 

Item  given  to  the  musicke  at  the  Feast 

0-1-0 

Item  spent  aboute  Thomas  Baurfe 

0-  0-  8 

01  - 2 -05 

Candlemas  Quarter 

Search 

0-1-0 

Clarke  wayges 

0-1-6 

beadell  wayges 

0-1-8 

to  Mathew  Chapman 

0-  5-  0 

to  the  poore  of  Saint  Anthoneys 

0-  0-  4 

and  to  Bickerton  wife 

0-  0-  4 

and  to  Edward  Waller 

0-  0-  4 

given  to  my  Lord  Maior  offecer  for  feching  Thomas  Naylor 

0-  0-  2 

Item  spent  on  the  Compaynie  at  the  same  tyme 

0 - 1-0 

Saint  Marke  Quarter 

Item  Search 

0 - 1-0 

Item  Clarke  wayges 

0-1-6 

Item  beadell  waiges 

0-1-8 

Item  disburst  to  bury  widdow  Bickerton 

o 

i 

■ 

o 

Item  to  Mathew  Chapman 

0-  5-  0 
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Item  given  to  an  offecer  For  Feching  Thomas  Nayler 

0- 

0- 

2 

Item  spent  one  the  Compayne 

0- 

0- 

6 

< [lent  to  Harbut  Alldcorne]  the  6th  June 

0- 

1 - 

6> 

Saint  James  Quarter 

Item  For  Search 

0- 

1 - 

0 

Item  Clarke  waiges 

0- 

1 - 

6 

Item  beadall  waiges 

0- 

1 - 

8 

Item  Mathew  Chapman 

0- 

5- 

0 

Item  given  to  John  Smith  wife  back  of  her  Rent 

0- 

0- 

2 

01  - 

14- 

6 

Item  geven  backe  to  Anthony  Wille 

0- 

0- 

2 

Item  payd  For  a glaspt  For  the  booke 

0- 

0- 

2 

For  makeing  up  of  our  accounts 

0- 

0- 

6 

Audeted  by  John  Vaxe  and  Thomas  Barugh 
Fefers  for  this  yeare  following  being  1657 
Christopher  Smales  Thomas  Naylor 

(ff  / 1 52r  to/153  r). 
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COLLARED  URNS  FROM  OLDSTEAD 
AND  “SILPHOUE”:  A CORRECTION 


by  T.  G.  Manby 


Oldstead 

The  excavation  archive  and  finds  from  the  1910  investigation  of  a barrow  at  Oldstead 
(Nat.  Grid  Ref.  SE  522/818),  on  the  Hambleton  Hills,  by  the  Thirsk  antiquarian  John 
Saunders,  has  been  published  in  this  journal  (Varley  1979,  143-4).  This  small  round 
barrow  had  a central  cairn  of  stones  and  clay  around  an  upright  collared  urn 
containing  a cremation  burial.  The  urn  was  described  in  the  report  as  44  cm.  high; 
33.5  cm.  diameter  rim;  10  cms.  diameter  base;  and  decorated  with  cord  impressed  lines 
on  its  collar  and  finger-tip  printing  on  the  neck  (Varley  1979,  144,  Fig.  4.;  also 
Longworth  1984,  245,  No.  1 163,  PI.  1 75b  under  Hambleton). 

At  the  invitation  of  Thomas  Lord,  owner  of  the  urn,  the  present  writer  was  able  to 
study  the  urn  in  detail;  it  was  then  in  several  fragments  following  the  deterioration  of 
the  old  adhesive  used  in  its  restoration.  Arrangements  were  made  for  the  vessel  to  be 
conserved  and  for  the  fragments  to  be  re-assembled  and  the  urn  restored  by 
J.  R.  Earnshaw  of  Bridlington.  The  urn  needs  to  be  accurately  described  and  illustrated 
(Fig.  1):  it  is  40  cm.  high;  40.8  cm.  diameter  rim;  11  cm.  diameter  base.  The  collar  is 
decorated  with  the  impressions  of  a very  thick  coarse  cord;  between  pairs  of  horizontal 
are  pairs  of  short  opposed  diagonal  lines.  On  the  neck  are  vertical  rows  of  elliptical 
imprints  made  by  a blunt-ended  tool  or  spatula.  The  vessel  belongs  to  Longworth’s 
Secondary  Series  of  tripartite  urns  (Longworth  1984,  35-40). 

The  Oldstead  urn  is  notable  for  its  size  and  unusually  a width  slightly  greater  than 
its  height  unlike  the  characteristic  size  ratio  of  collared  urns  (Longworth  1984,  Fig.  33 
& 36).  It  is  one  of  the  largest  collared  urns  recorded,  having  a capacity  far  greater  than 
necessary  to  hold  the  average  Early  Bronze  Age  cremation.  The  manufacture  of  such 
very  large  vessels  would  require  considerable  skill  in  potting,  firing  and  general 
handling. 

The  vessel  has  linkages  with  the  local  collared  urn  finds  in  the  application  of  the 
decorative  techniques.  In  particularly  vertical  rows  of  spatulate  impressions  on  the 
neck  are  comparable  with  the  larger  urn  (North  Western  style)  from  the  nearby  Cold 
Kirby  Barrow  128  that  has  alternate  vertical  and  horizontal  cord  line  panels  on  the 
collar  (Greenwell  1877,  338-9,  Fig.  54;  Varley  1982,  26-7,  Fig.  3.1;  Kinnes  & Longworth 
1985,  90;  Longworth  1984,  240,  No.  1 106,  PI.  120d).  It  occurs  again  on  both  collar  and 
neck  of  a fragmentary  urn  from  Slingby  Barrow  138,  at  Hall  Moor  on  the  Howardian 
Hills  (Greenwell  1877,  347-9;  Kinnes  & Longworth  1985,  91;  Longworth  1984,  253,  No. 
1258,  PI.  179c.).  These  sites  are  respectively  a kilometre  north  and  19  kilometres 
South-east  of  the  Oldstead  barrow.  Spatular  imprinting  is  a sufficently  scarce 
technique  employed  on  collared  urns  in  the  Yorkshire  region  to  be  notable. 
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Fig.  1.  Collared  Urn  from  Oldstead.  Scale  1:4 


“ Silphoue " 

The  re-publication  of  the  collared  urn  fragment  in  the  Whitby  Museum  bearing  the 
old  written  label  “Part  of  a British  Urn  from  Silphoue  Nr.  Whitby”  to  “Silpho  near 
Scalby”  (Varley,  R.  A.  1989,  7)  is  an  unnecessary  speculation  requiring  further 
consideration.  In  the  original  publication  of  the  urn  found  from  Eskdaleside  (Young 
1817,  764,  Antiquities  Plate  Fig.  1.)  it  is  depicted  in  a way  characteristic  of  their 
understanding  of  the  subject  by  many  contemporary  country  engravers.  Dr.  George 
Young  was  a methodical  scholar  who  understood  the  importance  of  find  locations  and 
he  formed  the  collections  that  were  the  foundations  of  Whitby  Museum.  The  urn 
fragment’s  old  label  is  of  early  19th-century  character,  and  its  basic  patterns,  of  filled 
triangles  and  lattice,  are  comparable  with  the  illustration;  even  its  rim  dimension  may 
be  reconciled  by  a mis-alignment  of  the  profile.  The  urn  fragment  is  No.  1253  in 
Longworth’s  corpus  of  collared  urns  (Longworth  1984,  253)  under  “Silpho”. 

Flistorically  Eskdaleside  was  a term  applied  to  a wider  area  south  of  the  River  Esk 
between  Iburn  Dale  and  Goathland  Dale;  the  name  has  been  used  since  the  19th- 
century  definition  of  the  civil  parishes  linked  with  Ugglebarnby.  The  moor  upland 
block  flanked  by  the  tributary  dales  of  the  Esk  has  a number  of  large  round  barrow's 
with  Howe  names  of  medieval  origin  sited  along  the  watershed  (Elgee  1930,  Fig.  24). 
Amongst  these  was  Sil  Howe  on  the  highest  point  of  Sleights  Moor,  but  now  in 
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Goathland  civil  parish;  and  appearing  in  early  documents  as  “Sylehou”  1108-14; 
“Silhou”  1308;  “Sill  Howes”  1619,  that  is  Sill’s  burial  mound  - deriving  from  an  old 
Danish  personal  name  (Smith  1969,  83).  Appearing  on  the  map  of  1821  by  Robert 
Knox  are  ‘Silhoues”,  a line  of  three  round  barrows  sited  on  the  whinstone  ridge  where 
it  crosses  the  Sleights  to  Goathland  Road  (Nat.  Grid.  Ref.  NZ  852/020),  also  on  the 
wapentake  boundary  between  Whitby  Strand  and  Pickering  Lythe  (Knox  1821  and 
1855).  Since  Knox  mapped  these  sites  the  intrusive  basaltic  sill  of  the  whinstone  ridge 
has  been  quarried  for  road  metalling  and  two  barrows  remain  either  side  of  the 
modern  road.  However,  the  name  ‘Sil  Howe’  has  disappeared  from  the  latest  O.S.  maps 
in  favour  of  a car  park  symbol!. 

“Silphoue”  therefore  can  reconciled  with  the  Eskdaleside  designation,  the  site  being 
one  of  the  three  round  barrows  standing  pre-1821,  before  one  was  destroyed  by  the 
quarrying  of  the  whinstone  ridge.  The  letter  “p”  in  the  label  place  name  is  either  a 
reflection  of  individualistic  spelling  common  at  that  time,  or  it  is  a rendering  of  a long 
“s”  what  would  make  the  name  as  “Silshoue”.  Thus  in  1821  Sil  Howe  was  on  the  very 
southern  boundary  of  Eskdaleside,  a site  8.5  km.  southwest  of  Whitby. 

Silpho,  the  village  8 km.  northwest  of  Scarborough,  preserves  the  name  from  a burial 
mound  associated  with  the  Old  Danish  personal  name  Syle,  its  earlier  versions  were 
“Silfhou”  1145-7,  “Siltha”  1 155-65,  “Siltow”  1301  and  1577,  (Smith  1969,  1 15).  The 
location  of  the  former  Syle’s  Howe  is  unknown  as  the  parish  demonstrates  the  same 
division  associated  with  other  villages  on  the  Calcareous  Grit  Hills  with  the  old 
cultivated  lands  totally  devoid  of  barrows  as  field  monuments,  a result  of  intensive 
medieval  and  post-medieval  agriculture.  This  contrasts  with  the  numerous  barrows 
that  survived  on  the  moorland  areas  (Varley  1989,  Fig.  1),  these  were  unploughed  until 
the  advent  of  intensive  forestry  during  the  20th  Century. 

Mr.  Varley  agrees  that  Mr.  Manby’s  identification  of ‘Silphoue’  is  the  correct  one.  (Ed.) 
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TWO  MEDIEVAL  JUGS  FROM  THE  HUDDERSFIELD  DISTRICT, 

WEST  YORKSHIRE. 


by  Raymond  A.  Varley 


In  the  collection  of  the  Tolson  Memorial  Museum,  Huddersfield  are  two  medieval 
jugs.  They  were  individual  finds  from  Newsome  and  Marsden  and  have  previously 
escaped  publication.  Both  jugs  were  found  in  fragments  which  have  now  been 
reconstructed  to  their  original  state.  The  writer  wishes  to  record  his  indebtedness  to 
Mr.  J.  H.  Rumsby,  Senior  Curator,  Tolson  Memorial  Museum  for  his  co-operation  in 
making  the  medieval  pottery  in  his  keeping  available  for  study  and  for  permission  to 
publish  the  two  jugs. 

Ovoid  Jug  from  Newsome  (Fig.  1) 

In  1959  sherds  of  coarse  ware  cooking-pots  of  Upper  Heaton  Ware}  and  part  of  a green- 
glazed  jug  were  found  during  the  excavation  of  foundation  trenches  for  a bungalow  in 
Close  Hill  Lane,  Newsome  (SE  140145)  1.8  km  south-east  of  Huddersfield  and  1.2  km 
north-west  of  Castle  Hill,  Almondbury. 

The  restored  jug  would  have  probably  had  a height  of  about  30.2  cm  with  a rim 
diameter  of  12.5  cm  and  the  base  would  have  a diameter  of  about  24.6  cm.  The  fabric 
of  this  jug  is  hard,  compact,  light  grey  to  sandy  brown  with  dark  brownish  surfaces,  the 
interior  surface  is  light  grey  and  the  core  is  buff-brown.  It  is  tempered  with  moderate 
inclusions  of  medium-sized  colourless  coarse  quartz  sand  which  protrudes  through  the 
surface  and  gives  a slightly  rough  feel.  It  is  hard,  well-fired,  wheel-thrown  with  the 
upper  part  of  the  vessel  including  the  remaining  handle  covered  with  a mottled  green- 
brown  glaze. 

The  rim  is  at  an  angle  of  6 degrees  with  a pinched-out  spout  for  pouring  pulled  out 
between  the  thumb  and  second  finger  with  moulding  below.  The  junction  of  the  neck 
and  body  on  the  exterior  is  marked  by  rilling.  The  applied  round-section  handle  has  a 
pair  of  thumb  prints  pressed  onto  the  neck  and  there  is  also  a little  indication  that 
thumbing  occurred  where  the  handle  joins  the  body. 

Jug  from  Marsden  (Fig.  2) 

The  sherds  of  this  unglazed  jug  are  recorded  as  being  found  on  Warcock  Hill, 
Lominot  (January  14th,  1923)  and  March  Hill  by  Francis  Buckley.  All  these  three 
locations  are  Mesolithic  Workshop  Sites,1 2  March  Hill  being  one  of  the  most  famous 
sites  in  the  Pennines.  The  sherds  excavated  at  Warcock  Hill  by  Buckley  to  ascertain 
pollen  statistics  were  referred  to  as  Roman  by  Petch  in  his  peat  diagram.3  The  pottery 

1.  Manby,  T.  G.,  ‘Medieval  Pottery  Kilns  at  Upper  Heaton,  West  Yorkshire’,  Archaeol.  J.,  121  (1962), 

pp.  80-81. 

2.  Watson,  G.  G.,  Early  Man  in  the  Halifax  District,  (1952),  pp.  28-30. 

3.  Petch,  J.  A.,  Early  Man  in  the  District  of  Huddersfield  (1924),  p.  56,  Fig.  23,  The  pottery  fragments  were 
found  on  the  suggested  level  of  the  Roman  Road  in  the  section. 
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Lig.  1.  Ovoid  jug  from  Newsome. 

fragments  from  these  three  sites  were  found  to  join,  however,  and  it  is  more  likely  that 
the  sherds  from  this  jug  were  found  at  only  one  of  these  three  sites  and  got  mixed  up 
with  material  from  the  other  two  sites.  But  which  site  it  is  not  possible  to  determine; 
all  that  we  can  say  for  certain  about  the  discovery  of  this  jug  is  that  it  was  found  near 
Marsden  in  about  1923.  Marsden  is  situated  10.8  km  south-west  of  Huddersfield 
(SE  0551 18)  with  Warcock  Hill  to  the  Southwest,  March  Hill  and  Lominot  to  the  north- 
west. 

The  height  of  this  small  unglazed  restored  jug  would  be  about  15.9  cm,  the  rim 
diameter  is  7.0  cm  and  the  base  diameter  would  be  about  8.0  cm.  The  fabric  is  hard 
light  grey  to  off-white  with  a light  grey  interior  surface  and  the  core  is  off-white.  It  is 
tempered  with  numerous  medium-size,  colourless  angular  quartz  sand  particles,  being 
well-fired  and  wheel  thrown.  Lightly  marked  rilling  occurs  on  the  body  and  the  jug  is 
lightly  sooted  from  the  junction  of  the  neck  on  the  upper  part  of  the  body.  The  rim  has 
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Fig.  2.  Jug  from  Marsden. 


a slight  spout  for  pouring  and  the  applied  handle  has  been  slashed  down  one  side. 
There  is  no  evidence  of  thumbing  where  it  joins  the  neck,  but  the  application  of  the 
handle  has  caused  some  distortion  of  the  vessel  wall  where  it  joins  the  neck. 

Discussion 

The  aim  of  the  study  of  medieval  pottery  should  be  to  recognise  the  products  of  a 
single  potter  of  workshop,  locate  the  source  of  manufacture,  investigate  the 
distribution  of  the  pots  themselves  and  define  their  usage.4  Mrs.  Le  Patourel  has 
examined  the  wealth  of  evidence  contained  in  the  written  records  of  the  Middle  Age  in 
a paper  on  the  organisation  of  the  pottery  industry,5 6  as  well  as  the  role  of  medieval 
pottery  as  an  indicator  of  social  change.  Recently  scientific  techniques  have  been 
approached,  particularly  in  the  location  of  pottery  to  its  source  by  petrological  analysis 

4.  Varley,  R.  A.,  ‘A  Medieval  Jug  from  Benenden,  Kent \ Kent  Archaeol.  Rev.,  76  (1984),  pp.  132-134. 

5.  Le  Patourel,  H.  E.  J.,  ‘Documentary  Evidence  and  the  Medieval  Pottery  Industry’,  Medieval  Archaeol.,  12 
(1968),  pp.  101-126. 

6.  Le  Patourel,  H.  E.  J.,  ‘Pottery  as  evidence  for  social  and  economic  change’,  Medieval  Settlement 
(ed.  P.  H.  Sawyer),  (1976),  pp.  169-179. 
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of  the  pot’s  body.7  Thermoluminescence  is  being  used  for  dating  pottery  sherds  and 
remanent  magnetism  is  used  in  the  dating  of  kiln  structures. 

Archaeological  evidence  suggests  that  during  the  medieval  period  pottery  was  by  far 
the  most  common,  if  not  the  only  material  used  for  domestic  purposes.  Most  groups  of 
pottery  provide  some  evidence  for  use  in  terms  of  differential  sooting,  wear  marks  or 
residues.  The  sooting  on  the  upper  part  of  the  small  jug  from  Marsden  (Fig.  2)  is  a 
feature  of  vessels  which  are  placed  against  rather  than  within  or  over  the  fire.  Coal  or 
wood  fires  produce  a flame  which  carries  carbon  up  the  vessel  which  is  then  deposited 
on  the  side  of  the  pot8  and  this  jug  from  Marsden  displays  this  method  of  heating.  The 
slashing  on  the  side  of  the  handle  may  have  been  functional,  facilitating  the  release  of 
water  during  expansion  in  firing.9 

Textural  analysis  in  thin-section  of  the  fabrics  of  these  two  jugs  from  Newsome 
(Fig.  1)  and  Marsden  (Fig.  2)  has  not  been  possible,  so  analysis  has  been  limited  to 
visual  identification.  Flowever,  petrological  analysis  of  the  fabrics  in  the  future  may 
suggest  sources  for  these  two  jugs.  The  ovoid  jug  from  Newsome  (Fig.  1)  is  in  Humber 
ware,  the  fabric  being  hard  and  sandy,  often  partially  glazed  in  brownish  green.10  Four 
kilns  making  Humber  ware  have  been  excavated  at  Kelk,* 1 1 Holme-on-Spalding  Moor12 
(neither  of  which  was  earlier  than  the  Fifteenth  century),  Cowick1 1 spanning  some  four 
hundred  years,  which  began  some  time  in  the  first  half  of  the  fourteenth  century,14  and 
Hallgate,  Doncaster15  which  may  be  earlier  than  Cowick,  but  circumstances  did  not 
permit  of  magnetic  sampling.10  Documentary  evidence  for  the  presence  of  a kiln  was 
slight,  amounting  only  to  a name  in  the  1379  poll-tax  return.17  Another  kiln  making 
Humber  ware  is  suspected  to  lie  in  or  near  Pontefract.18 

Hallgate  was  apparently  making  pots  in  two  fabrics,  south  Yorkshire  gritty  ware  and 
Humber  ware,19  marketed  within  a 16  km.  radius  of  Doncaster  and  serving  a local 
need.  At  Cowick  the  excavated  kiln  was  dated  by  remanent  magnetism  to  the  mid- 
fourteenth century.  The  potters  firing  this  kiln  had  made  highly  decorated  pottery  and 
the  kiln  was  one  of  a superimposed  series  and  came  at  the  very  end  of  the  period  of 
highly  decorated  wares;20  the  levels  above  it  produced  much  plainer  pottery.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  during  the  second  half  of  the  fourteenth  century  seven  potters  were 
working  at  Cowick,  the  products  of  only  one  of  whose  kilns  have  been  identified.21 


7.  Streeten,  A.  D.  L.,  ‘Textural  analysis:  an  approach  to  the  characterisation  of  sand-tempered  ceramics’  in 

Current  Research  in  Ceramics:  Thin-Section  Studies  (eds.  I.  Lreestone,  C.  Johns  and  T.  Potter),  (1984), 
pp.  123-134.  British  Museum  Occasional  Paper  32. 

8.  Varley,  R.  A.,  ‘Medieval  Jugs  from  Rainham  and  Rochester’,  Kent  Archaeol.  Rev.,  92  (1988),  p.  30,  Lig.  2. 

9.  Varley,  R.  A.,  ‘A  Decorated  Medieval  Jug  from  Tenterden’,  Kent  Archaeol.  Rev.,  74  (1983),  pp.  78-80. 

10.  Mayes,  P.,  A Medieval  Pottery  Kiln  at  Cowick,  North  Yorkshire.  Hull  Museum  Publ.  forthcoming. 

1 1.  Varley,  R.  A.,  ‘Post-Medieval:  Kelk’,  Y.A.J.,  45  (1973),  p.  207. 

12.  Mayes,  P.  and  Hayfield,  C.,  ‘A  Late  Medieval  Kiln  at  Holme-upon-Spalding  Moor,  North  Humberside’, 
East  Riding  Archaeol.,  6 (1980),  pp.  99-1 1 1. 

13.  Mayes,  op.  cit.  in  note  10. 

14.  Le  Patourel,  H.  E.  J.,  ‘Hallgate,  Doncaster,  and  the  Incidence  of  Lace-Jugs  with  Beards’,  Medieval 
Archaeol.,  10  (1966),  p.  160. 

15.  Ibid.,  pp.  160-164. 

16.  Ibid.,  p.  160. 

17.  Ibid.,  p.  160. 

18.  Varley,  R.  A.,  ‘Medieval  Jugs  from  Chester,  Handsworth  and  Pontefract’, The  Brigantian,  2 (1973),  p.  25. 

19.  Le  Patourel,  op.  cit.  in  note  14,  p.  160. 

20.  The  date  suggested  by  archaeomagnetic  sampling  of  the  level  producing  highly  decorated  pottery  was 
c.  1350. 

21.  Le  Patourel,  H.  E.  Jean,  The  moated  sites  of  Yorkshire,  Soc.  Medieval  Archaeol.  Monograph  Ser.  no.  5 
(1973),  p.  97. 
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There  is  a close  similarity  between  the  products  of  the  Holme-upon-Spalding  Moor 
kiln  and  Gowick.  This  similarity  is  not  limited  to  the  fabric  type  but  to  the  form  and 
style  of  manufacture.2"  Cowick  was  certainly  the  larger  and  better  established  centre 
in  the  late  medieval  period  and  it  is  possible  that  Holme-upon-Spalding  Moor  was 
deliberately  copying  its  vessel  forms  and  techniques.  There  was  no  direct  dating 
evidence  for  the  kiln,  so  indirect  dating  by  comparisons  of  typology  of  the  vessel  forms 

a date  towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  or  early  in  the 

At  Kelk  a large  quantity  of  pottery  was  recovered  during  a trial  excavation24  and  in 
1970-71  the  writer  collected  pottery  from  the  kiln  site  in  a ploughed  field.20  Kelk 
pottery  tends  to  be  medium-hard,  slightly  sandy,  oxidised  to  a bright  brick-red  colour 
and  glazed  externally  with  brown  and  orange  glazes.  On  survey  evidence  the  Kelk  kiln 
had  a limited  production  period,  probably  within  the  life-span  of  a single  potter  and 
dating  to  the  late  sixteenth  century. 

Humber  ware  is  imported  into  the  region,  being  produced  on  the  northern  bank  of 
the  Humber  estuary."6  It  had  a very  wide  and  concentrated  distribution  pattern  and 
was  transported  into  the  valleys  of  the  Pennine  foothills.  The  evidence  of  Humber  ware 
moving  along  trade  routes  in  the  Middle  Ages  is  illustrated  by  the  finding  of  the 
pottery  at  Pontefract  Priory27  and  Castle,  Sandal  Castle,29  Kirkstall  Abbey,30 
Thornhill  Hall31  and  Castle  Hill,  Almondbury32  near  the  Newsome  site.  It  has  not  been 
possible  to  make  a positive  identification  of  the  Newsome  jug  (Fig.  1)  and  it  can  only  be 
provisionally  ascribed  to  the  Cowick  kiln  which  possibly  dates  to  the  mid-fourteenth 
century. 

The  small  unglazed  jug  from  Marsden  (Fig.  2)  is  in  a moderately  gritted  ware 
belonging  to  the  East  Pennine  gritty  ware  series.  The  jug  is  certainly  of  local 
manufacture  typified  by  the  fabric,  which  is  hard  and  compact,  tempered  with 
colourless  quartz  grit  particles,  light  grey  to  off-white,  from  the  nearby  Upper  Heaton 
kilns33  at  Kirkheaton,  Huddersfield,  although  many  other  kilns  in  West  Yorkshire  are 
known  to  have  been  producing  vessels  in  similar  fabrics  during  the  first  half  of  the 
fourteenth  century.  Upper  Heaton  was  referred  to  on  one  occasion  in  1314  as  Potter 
Heaton34  and  kilns  there  were  in  operation  during  the  early  years  of  the  fourteenth 


from  Cowick  suggested 
sixteenth  century.23 


22.  Mayes  and  Hayfield,  op.  cit.  in  note  12,  pp.  103-1 1 1. 

23.  Ibid.,  p.  110. 

24.  The  late  Granthams  formerly  of  Driffield  carried  out  a limited  excavation:  the  pottery  is  now  in  the 
Sewerby  Hall  Museum,  Bridlington. 

25.  The  pottery  is  now  in  the  Scarborough  Museum. 

26.  Hayfield,  C.,  ‘Humberside  Medieval  Pottery’,  B .A.R.  (British  Series),  1 40 (i)  and  (ii)  (1985),  pp.  376-377. 

27.  Le  Patourel,  H.  E.  Jean,  ‘The  Pottery’,  in  C.  V.  Bellamy,  Pontefract  Priory  Excavations,  Publ.  Thoresby  Soc., 
49,  No.l  10  (1962-1964),  pp.  106-1 19. 

28.  From  the  excavations  carried  out  under  a Manpower  Services  Commission  scheme  in  association  with 
the  West  Yorkshire  Country  Archaeology  Unit,  Roberts,  I.,  ‘Medieval:  Pontefract,  The  Castle’,  Y.A.J.,  59 
(1987),  p.  198. 

29.  Moorhouse,  S.,  ‘The  Medieval  Pottery’,  in  Butler,  L.  A.  S.,  and  Mayes,  P.,  Sandal  Castle  Excavations  1964- 
1973:  A Detailed  Archaeological  Report  (1983),  pp.  83-212. 

30.  Moorhouse,  S.  and  Wrathmell,  S.,  Kirkstall  Abbey  Vol.  1,  The  1950-64  excavations:  a reassessment  (1987), 
pp.  59-116. 

31.  Varley,  R.  A.,  ‘Dewsbury,  W.  R.  (2)  Thornhill  Hall’,  Y.A.J.,  42  (1970),  p.  389.  Material  in  the  Tolson 
Memorial  Museum,  Huddersfield. 

32.  Varley,  W.  J.,  Report  of  the  First  Year’s  Excavations  1939  (1939),  pp.  5-12.  Material  from  the  late 
Dr.  Varley’s  excavations  is  in  the  Tolson  Memorial  Museum,  Huddersfield. 

33.  Manby,  op.  cit.  in  note  1,  pp.  80-82. 

34.  ‘Yorkshire  Deeds’,  Yorkshire  Record  Series,  39  (1907),  p.  1 18,  no.  324. 
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century35  The  Upper  Heaton  potters  were  following  a long  established  tradition  of 
pottery-making  in  Yorkshire.  The  term  Upper  Heaton  Ware  used  by  its  excavator  should 
only  be  applied  to  the  products  of  these  particular  potters  and  not  to  the  whole  of  East 
Pennine  gritty  ware.  The  distributional  range  of  Upper  Heaton  Ware  is  estimated  as 
63.2  km;  outside  and  inside  this  area  other  potters  are  known  to  have  been  working 
producing  East  Pennine  gritty  ware. 

Archaeological  investigations  have  produced  kilns  or  waster  heaps  in  East  Pennine 
gritty  ware  at  Brunthwaite,  Silsden36  and  Baildon  )7  to  the  north-west  of  Upper  Heaton, 

/ on  qq  ^ ^ * 

Follifoot  to  the  north-east  and  Rawmarsh  to  the  south-east  all  within  a 39.7  km 
radius  of  the  Upper  Heaton  kilns  and  operating  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
centuries. 

The  Upper  Heaton  potters  were  rural,  supplying  a peasant  market  in  an  area 
occupied  by  peasant  farmers.  However,  within  a 12  km  radius  of  the  kilns 
archaeological  excavation  work  on  three  manorial  sites  can  now  explain  the  presence 
of  Upper  Heaton  Ware  at  Thornhill  Hall,  a moated  site,40  Almondbury  Castle14  and  a 
small  Nunnery  at  Kirklees.42 

The  jug  from  Marsden  (Fig.  2)  is  typified  by  the  fabric  from  the  Upper  Heaton  kilns 
and  can  therefore  be  provisionally  dated  to  the  first  half  of  the  fourteenth  century. 


35.  Manby,  op.  cit.  in  note  1,  pp.  102-103. 

36.  A large  quantity  of  pottery  was  excavated  but  no  definable  kiln  could  be  shown.  However,  considerable 
daub  and  kiln  debris  was  found  in  the  plough  scatter  indicating  the  destruction  of  a pottery  kiln.  A late 
twelfth  or  early  thirteenth-century  date  is  suggested  for  the  pottery  industry.  Bellamy,  C.  V.,  ‘Silsden, 
W.  R.\  Y.A.J.,  41  (1966),  p.  562. 

37.  Two  kilns  are  known  at  Baildon  making  East  Pennine  gritty  ware.  Kiln  1 found  in  the  late  nineteenth 
century  and  dated  to  the  late  fourteenth  or  early  fifteenth  century  and  kiln  3 excavated  in  1964  by 
B.  Stubbs  appears  to  be  of  thirteenth  or  early  fourteenth  century  date.  Pottery  retained  by  the 
excavator.  Stubbs,  B.,  ‘Baildon,  W.  R.’,  Y.A.J. , 41  (1966),  p.  555. 

38.  The  1964  excavations  produced  a large  quantity  of  pottery  but  the  kiln  or  kilns  were  not  found.  The 
pottery  recovered  is  in  Leeds  City  Museum. 

39.  A large  quantity  of  pottery  was  recovered  in  Green  Lane,  Rawmarsh,  byj.  B.  Wild  during  the  laying  of 
pipe  trenches  in  October  1964.  Most  of  the  material  is  in  Sheffield  City  Museum  and  is  currently  being 
prepared  for  publication.  Radley,  J.,  ‘Rawmarsh,  W.  R.’,  Y.A.J. , 41  (1965),  p.  328-329. 

40.  The  1969  excavations  revealed  Upper  Heaton  Ware  pottery  associated  with  an  early  hall.  All  the  material 
is  in  Tolson  Memorial  Museum  and  is  currently  being  prepared  for  publication.  Varley,  op.  cit.  in  note 
31,  p.  389. 

41.  Some  of  the  pottery  found  in  the  Hunting  Lode  has  been  analysed  and  compared  with  the  pottery 
analysed  from  the  Upper  Heaton  Kilns.  This  comparison  serves  to  illustrate  the  relationship  between 
production  and  distribution.  Varley,  W.J.,  Castle  Hill,  Almondbury . (1973),  pp.  28-34. 

42.  Armytage,  Sir  G.  J.,  ‘Excavations  at  Kirklees  Priory,  Yorks’,  Ant.  J.,  21  (1906),  pp.  175-187.  Some 
material  is  with  Lady  Armytage. 
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A MEDIEVAL  HORSE  HARNESS  PENDANT 
FROM  TERRINGTON,  NORTH  YORKSHIRE 


byjohn  Bateman 

With  a specialist  contribution  by  Patricia  S.  Griffin 


In  the  autumn  of  1992  a field  survey  was  carried  out  as  part  of  a wider  programme  to 
ascertain  the  distribution  of  lithic  scatters  within  a transect  of  the  Howardian  Hills, 
North  Yorkshire:1  the  horse  harness  pendant  was  found  in  the  plough  soil  and  its 
position  recorded  by  compass  bearing  to  three  datum  points.2  The  pendant  is  in  the 
form  of  a pointed  shield  with  an  integral  loop  for  suspension  from  the  horse  harness, 
(fig.l).3  It  has  a heraldic  device  of  or,  three  chevronels  gules,  the  arms  of  Clare.4  Some  red 
enamel  survives  in  the  chevron  cells  but  the  surrounding  field  colour  has  been  lost 
through  corrosion  of  the  surface. 

Laboratory  examination 5 6 

The  pendant  was  examined  by  Patricia  S.  Griffin  of  the  York  Archaeological  Trust. 
The  laboratory  report  (No. 102)  is  summarised  here.  The  pendant  is  solid  but 
disfigured  by  dirt  and  corrosion  overall.  The  corrosion  is  uneven,  with  pitting  and 
surface  irregularities  afflicting  the  metal  underneath  most  of  the  corrosion  layers.’ 
‘The  enamel  is  fractured  and  mostly  missing:  less  than  30%  is  extant.’  ‘The  surviving 
enamel  appears  bright  and  vitreous.’  The  pendant  is  made  of  a copper  alloy  with 
enamel  let  into  cells  in  the  pendant  casting,  (champleve  enamel).  Coloured  glass  frit 
was  applied  to  the  cells  and  the  metalwork  was  fired  to  a fusion  temperature,  bonding 
the  frit  to  the  metal:  in  medieval  practice  one  or  more  firings  in  an  enclosed  kiln  at 
700-800  degrees  centigrade  may  have  been  required.*"  ‘Enamels  and  glasses  made 
during  the  medieval  period  were  typically  high  in  potassium  (potash)  and  lead. 
According  to  most  contemporaneous  treatises,  copper  oxide  was  added  in  a small 
amount  and  fired  in  a reducing  atmosphere  to  produce  a bright  red  colour.7  There  is 
one  surviving  recipe  from  the  English  medieval  period  for  high  lead  translucent  glasses 


1.  I am  grateful  to  Mr.  E.  Cooper  of  Cotril  Farm  for  allowing  me  to  carry  out  the  fieldwalking  survey.  Also 
I must  thank  Dorothy  Bateman  for  assistance  in  the  field  and  research. 

2.  J.  Bateman,  ‘Fieldwalking  with  a compass’,  Lithics  10  (1989),  28-32. 

3.  For  details  of  types  and  useage  see,  N.  Griffiths  ‘Horse  Harness  Pendants’,  Datasheet  5-Finds  Research 
Group  700-1700,  Coventry  Museums:  (Norwich  1986). 

4.  C.  W.  Scott-Giles,  BoutelVs  Heraldry,  (Fondon  1950),  4. 

5.  I would  like  to  thank  both  Patricia  Griffin  for  her  report  and  Mr.  Jim  Spriggs  of  the  York  Archaeological 
Trust  Conservation  Faboratory  for  advice  on  the  pendant. 

6.  M.  M. Gauthier,  Emaux  du  Moyen  Age  Occidental,  (2nd  ed.  Fribourg,  1972),  17-35. 

7.  For  instance,  Theophilus,  On  Divers  Arts,  (J.  G. Hawthorne  and  C.  S.  Smith,  trans.),  Dover:  (New  York, 
1979). 
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Fig.  1.  Horse  harness  pendant  from  Terrington  (1:1) 

(Remaining  red  enamel  areas  shown  by  vertical  lines) 


which  suggests  using  “latten”  and  “calamine”  to  produce  red  (brass  and  zinc 
respectively).’8 

Historical  background 

As  far  as  I am  aware  the  Clare  family  held  no  land  in  the  Terrington  area,  nor  indeed 
in  the  whole  of  Yorkshire.9  However,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  Gilbert  de  Clare,  earl  of 
Gloucester,  (1291-1314),  was  a visitor  to  York  prior  to  the  battle  of  Bannockburn  where 
he  was  slain  on  the  24  June  13 14. 10  Richard  de  Clare,  brother  of  Gilbert,  was  killed  at 
the  battle  of  Dysert,  Co.  Clare,  Ireland  in  June  1318;  the  Clare  male  line  ended  with 
their  deaths.  A well  documented  Clare  association  with  Yorkshire  occurs  in  the  1280s, 
to  1290s,  when  Bogo  de  Clare  (d.1294),  was  beneficed  in  many  dioceses  in  England, 
becoming  rector  of  Settrington  in  1282/3  and  the  Treasurer  of  York  Minster  in  1282. 1 1 

These  are  some  of  the  more  obvious  links  with  Yorkshire  but  there  must  have  been 
many  others,  in  particular  the  numerous  retainers  and  armed  followers  brought 
together  for  the  Scottish  campaign.  Several  noble  families  are  commemorated  in  York 
Minster  where  a number  of  armorials  are  depicted,  including  several  of  Clare.  Gilbert 
de  Clare  also  features  in  the  Peter  de  Dene  window,  dated  by  the  glass  technique  to 
the  second  decade  of  the  14th  century.1^  This  would  fit  in  with  the  Gilbert  de  Clare 
mentioned  above  (although  it  could  be  his  father,  the  ‘Red  Earl’  d.  1 295) : in  either 
event  it  seems  not  unlikely  that  the  pendant  shield  found  at  Terrington  is  of  a similar 
date.  The  location  of  the  find  on  agricultural  land  may  mean  use  by  manor  officials; 
however,  the  lack  of  any  Clare  land  in  the  region  suggests  that  the  pendant  was 
originally  made  to  identify  horse  harness  equipment  associated  with  Gilbert  de  Clare, 
Earl  of  Gloucester,  or  his  retainers,  around  the  time  of  the  Scottish  wars;  any  later  use 
being  subordinate. 


8.  M.  Campbell,  ‘Gold,  Silver  and  Precious  Stones’,  in  English  Medieval  Industries  - Craftsmen,  Techniques, 
Products , (J.  Blair  and  N.  Ramsey,  ed.),  The  Hambledon  Press:  (London  1991),  128-129. 

9.  Calendar  of  Inquisitions  Post  Mortem  8 Edw  II,  538,  pp.  325-354. 

10.  W.  R. Childs  and  J.  Taylor,  ‘The  Anonimalle  Chronicle  1307-1334’,  Y.A.S.  Record  Ser.  147  (1991),  88. 

11.  A.  H.  Thompson,  ‘Pluralism  in  the  Medieval  Church’,  Associated  Architectural  Societies  Reports  and  Papers  33 
(1915-16),  (Bogo  de  Clare’s  career  pp.  53-57). 

12.  Y.  E.  Weir,  A Guide  to  the  Heraldry  of  York  Minster,  Dean  and  Chapter  of  York  Minster  (York  1986),  pp.  23, 
28,  31. 
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THE  CULT  OF  ‘ST.’  THOMAS  OF  LANCASTER 
AND  ITS  ICONOGRAPHY:  a supplementary  note. 


by  John  Edwards 


In  the  above-named  article,  which  appeared  in  volume  64  of  the  Yorkshire  Archaeological 
Journal  (1992),  103-122,  the  author  mentioned  the  likelihood  of  the  appearance  of 
further  cult-objects  in  due  course,  and  this  has  indeed  already  begun  to  happen.  For 
most  of  them  the  author  is  indebted  to  David  Park,  head  of  the  Conservation  of  Wall 
Painting  Department  of  the  Courtauld  Institute,  who  referred  him  to  the  late  Dr.  P.  A. 
Newton’s  unpublished  doctoral  thesis1  and  to  Dr.  Newton’s  sister,  Mrs.  P.  Pollard,  for 
her  kind  consent  to  quotations  being  made  from  it.  A note  evidencing  the  continuation 
of  the  cult  into  the  15th  century  in  three  liturgical  manuscripts  has  been  kindly 
supplied  by  Nicholas  Rogers,  of  Sidney  Sussex  College,  Cambridge,  and  is  set  out  in  the 
Appendix. 

The  following  items  are  set  out  in  the  order  in  which  matters  are  dealt  with  in  the 
pages  of  the  original  article: 

Page  107.  The  author  suggested  that  there  could  be  both  a tablet  in  St.  Paul’s, 
London,  commemorating  Edward  II’s  affirmation  of  the  Ordinances,  and  a statue  of 
Lancaster.  This  is  confirmed  by  Newton,  who  says  that  ‘in  June,  1323  Edward  II 
censured  the  Bishop  of  London  and  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  St.  Paul’s,  and  ordered 
them  “to  prevent  the  people  going  to  a certain  tablet  (tabula)  in  St.  Paul’s,  London, 
whereon  are  depicted  statues  ...  amongst  others  the  effigy  of  Thomas,  late  Earl  of 
Lancaster  ...  as  the  King  hears  with  displeasure  that  many  of  the  people  go  to  the 
tablet  and  worship  it  as  a holy  thing  without  the  authority  of  the  church  of  Rome”  ’.2 

On  the  same  page  reference  was  made  to  a ‘revival  in  the  veneration  of  Lancaster’  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  IV,  also  mentioned  on  pp.  1 17  and  1 18.  Further  light  is  thrown  on 
this  in  paragraph  7 of  the  Appendix. 

Pages  107-109.  Additional  evidence  for  the  cult  is  that  ‘in  1325  [Thomas  of 
Lancaster’s]  brother  and  heir,  Henry,  was  accused  of  treason  because  he  had  set  up  a 
cross  near  Leicester  to  induce  passers  by  to  pray  for  his  brother.’3 

Page  108  referred  to  Lancaster’s  hat  and  belt  being  preserved,  up  to  the  time  of  the 
Reformation,  at  Pontefract  as  cult  objects.  To  this  category  should  be  added 
‘Lancaster’s  beads’,  presumably  once  part  of  his  rosary,  to  which  the  present  writer 
was  originally  referred  by  Professor  S.  Phillips,  of  University  College,  Dublin,4  and  on 
which  Newton  states  that  ‘the  list  of  relics  at  Durham,  drawn  up  in  1383,  mentions  “a 


1.  The  late  Dr.  P.  A.  Newton’s  unpublished  doctoral  thesis,  in  the  University  of  London  Library,  entitled 
‘Schools  of  Glass  Painting  in  the  Midlands,  1235  - 1430’,  volumes  I - III  (1961). 

2.  Newton,  op.  cit.,  note  1,  at  volume  I,  288,  cites  the  'Complete  Peerage,  vol.  vii,  387  - 96  at  396  and  Cal.  Close 
Rolls,  1318  - 1323,  723’  for  this. 

3.  Newton,  op. cit.  note  1,  vol.  I,  291,  citing  the  ‘ Vita  Edwardi  Secundi,  modern  translation  by  Denholm- 
Young,  137  - 138.’ 

4.  Professor  S.  Phillips,  in  a letter  to  the  author  dated  1 7.  4.  1991,  refers  to  the  Durham  Liber  de  Reliquiis  of 
1383  and  to  the  Surtees  Soc.  vol.  100,  427. 
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pair  of  beads  belonging  to  Saint  Thomas,  Earl  of  Lancaster”  \5  The  reference  to 
Lancaster  as  a ‘Saint’  confirms  that  these  beads  must  still  have  been  objects  of 
veneration  60  years  after  Lancaster’s  death. 

On  the  same  page  Lancaster’s  generous  gifts  to  the  poor  were  mentioned,  and  this  is 
confirmed  as  an  attribute  of  his  sanctity  in  the  Versicle  included  in  paragraph  5 of  the 
Appendix. 

Page  110.  An  apology  is  due  to  Dr.  L.  Dennison  for  a misunderstanding  of  her  dating 
of  MS  Douce  231,  in  that  she  does  in  fact  agree  with  the  usual  dating.  Line  six  should 
therefore  read  as  if  the  words  ‘but  Dr.  Lynda  Dennison  puts  it  at  1340-3’  were 
omitted.6 

Page  113  refers  to  MS  W,  105  and  footnote  55  to  its’suffrages’;  this  is  expanded  in 
paragraphs  4 - 6 of  the  Appendix. 

Page  118.  The  reference  to  the  location  of  South  Newington  might  have  mentioned 
that  this  village  is  only  c.  7 kilometres  from  Deddington,  where  Gaveston  was 
kidnapped  by  Warwick  and  taken  to  his  execution,  though  in  the  absence  of  any  further 
evidence  this  can  only  be  regarded  as  an  interesting  coincidence. 

The  same  page  refers  to  the  affinity  drawn  between  the  two  Thomases,  of  Lancaster 
and  of  Canterbury.  Lurther  evidence  is  supplied  by  Newton  for  this,  namely,  ‘the  cult 
continued  well  into  the  second  half  of  the  [14th]  century.  In  1361  Humphrey  De 
Bohun,  Earl  of  Hereford,  made  provision  in  his  will  for  “a  good  and  loyal  man  to  be 
sent  to  Canterbury  and  to  offer  there  XL.s  for  us,  and  another  such  man  to  Pomfret  to 
offer  at  the  tomb  of  Thomas,  late  Earl  of  Lancaster,  XL.  s.”  ’.7  Hereford  thus  regarded 
both  Thomases  as  equals. 

Pages  119-120.  The  above-mentioned  affinity  was  referred  to,  including  on  the  latter 
page  a translation  of  an  Office  relating  to  this;  another  one  is  mentioned  in  paragraph 
4 of  the  Appendix. 

Pages  120-121  mention  the  last  days  of  John  Giffard,  which  are  also  dealt  with  in  an 
article  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Bristol  and  Gloucestershire  Archaeological  Society  (1957),  but, 
though  this  throws  no  light  on  his  connection,  if  any,  with  the  Giffords  of  South 
Newington,  it  mentions  without  comment  that  a chapel  in  the  church  at  Boyton, 
Wiltshire,  contains  stained  glass  ‘showing  an  early  14th-century  shield  of  Thomas,  Earl 
of  Lancaster’8 9  though  this  of  itself  does  not  indicate  whether  it  was  inspired  by  the 
cult. 

Page  121  agreed  that  stained  glass  might  well  originally  have  been  used  to  further  the 
cult,  but  that  the  likelihood  of  its  survival  was  remote.  Newton,  however,  has  good 
grounds  for  thinking  that  such  glass  formerly  existed  at  Bulkington,  Warwickshire,  in 
reliance  on  an  engraving  in  Dugdale’s  Antiquities  of  Warwick^  and  a drawing  in  Burton’s 
Church  Notes ,10  both  written  in  the  17th  century.  Both  illustrations  show,  among  others, 
St.  Catherine,  Thomas  of  Lancaster,  and  one  William  de  Bois.  Unfortunately  there  is  a 
discrepancy  between  them,  as  in  Burton’s  drawing  ‘the  fact  that  William  de  Bois  is 
depicted  praying  to  the  Earl  of  Lancaster  suggests  that  the  latter  is  regarded  as  a saint 


5.  Newton,  op.  cit.  note  1,  cites  in  vol.  I,  289,  J.  Raine,  St.  Cuthbert,  (1828),  121. 

6.  Letter  from  Dr.  Dennison  to  the  author  dated  4.  2.  1993. 

7.  Newton,  op.  cit.  note  1,  289,  cites  J.  Nichols,  Testamenta  Vetusta,  vol.  I,  66-68,  at  66. 

8.  R.  A.  Burke,  ‘The  last  of  the  Brimpton  Giffards’,  Trans.  Bristol  & Gloucs.  Archaeol.  Soc.  lxxvi  (1957),  75-97, 
at  95. 

9.  Newton,  op.  cit.  note  1,  cites  in  vol.  I,  291-292  Dugdale,  Antiquities  ofWarks , and  in  vol.  Ill,  858,  that  it  is 
the  1st  edition,  1656,  engraving,  page  40. 

10.  Newton,  op.  cit.,  note  1,  cites  in  vol.  1,  291-292,  William  Burton’s  Church  Notes,  and  in  vol.  Ill,  857-61,  that 
its  reference  is  1623  - B M Egerton  MS  3510,  p.  25. 
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and  can,  therefore,  be  identified  as  Thomas  of  Lancaster’. The  Dugdale  engraving 
‘however,  depicts  William  de  Bois  in  prayer  to  St.  Catherine,  but  even  so  the  Earl  of 
Lancaster  stands  behind  him  as  his  sponsor,  a position  usually  reserved  for  the  patron 
saint.’11  Newton  prefers  the  Burton  drawing  as  ‘nearer  the  original  ...  the  more 
correct’,  since  in  regard  to  Dugdale  he  says  that  ‘the  general  lines  have  been  obscured 
by  the  engraver’s  enthusiasm  for  renaissance  art’  and  points  out  some  ‘fanciful 
details’. !“  Whichever  may  have  been  correct,  however,  Newton  concludes  that  ‘the 
representation  of  the  Earl  of  Lancaster  is  difficult  to  explain,  in  either  case,  if  this 
window  is  not  to  be  connected  with  the  cult  of  Thomas  of  Lancaster.’13 

Newton  also  considers  a window  formerly  in  the  church  at  Netherseale, 
Leicestershire,  from  another  of  Burton’s  drawings,  but  decides  that  though  it 
represents  an  Earl  of  Lancaster,  there  is  insufficient  evidence  to  connect  it  with 
Thomas,  since  at  any  time  from  1266  to  1361  it  might  have  been  commemorating  any 
‘Earl  of  Lancaster  ...  simply  by  virtue  of  his  status  as  overlord  of  the  manor.’14 

Also  on  the  question  of  other  possible  sources,  Park  draws  attention  to  an  article  on 
the  destroyed  churches  of  New  Romney,  where  St.  Lawrence’s  church  was  left  a legacy 
in  1465  by  one  John  Bukherst  for,  it  is  suggested,  an  image  of  Thomas  of  Lancaster.13 
Though  an  ‘image’  was  most  likely  to  be  a statue,  it  could  also  mean  a painting.16 

While  not  strictly  relevant  to  the  cult,  Gaveston’s  death  is  mentioned  on  page  105  of 
the  original  article,  in  the  section  dealing  with  the  historical  background,  so  that  it 
may  be  of  interest  to  add  that  the  author  has  now  learnt  that,  some  two  kilometres 
north  of  Warwick,  off  the  A429,  there  is  a stone  cross  put  up  in  1832  by  a local  architect 
to  mark  the  spot  where  Gaveston  was  executed.17 

APPENDIX 

The  Continuance  of  the  Cult  in  the  15th  Century 

Nicholas  Rogers 

1.  Three  liturgical  manuscripts  contain  evidence  of  the  continuance  of  the  cult  of 
Thomas  of  Lancaster  in  the  15th  century. 

2.  Perhaps  the  most  significant  of  these  is  Cambridge,  King’s  College  MS.  31,  a 
Missal  executed  for  the  Cluniac  priory  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist  at  Pontefract 
after  1456,  and  most  probably,  to  judge  by  the  style  of  the  border  decoration,  in  the 
1470s  or  1480s.  The  calendar  includes  the  following  entry  in  red,  at  22  March 
(carried  on  to  23  March):  Sancti  thome  martiris  comitis  lancastrie.  Primum 
pasche.  Obitus  sancti  thome  Lancastrie  Anno  domini  M°  CCC°xxi°.  (Contractions 
have  been  expanded).  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Thomas  is  very  firmly  styled 
‘Sanctus’,  whereas  most  of  the  entries  in  the  calendar  do  without  this  appellation. 

3.  Cambridge  University  Library  Add.  MS.  4094  is  a Sarum  book  of  hours  datable  to 
1476  by  the  calendrical  tables  on  ff.  3v-5v,  which  run  from  1476  to  1519.  The  coat 
of  arms  on  f.  16  seems  to  indicate  that  it  was  made  for  a member  of  the  Egleston 
family.  The  calendar  suggests  an  origin  in  the  diocese  of  Lincoln,  and  strong  York 
elements  point  to  the  northern  part  of  the  diocese.  There  are  several  interesting 

1 1.  Newton,  op.  cit.  note  1,  vol.  I,  292. 

12.  Newton,  op.  cit.  note  1 vol.  Ill,  860-61. 

13.  Newton,  op.  cit.  note  1,  vol.  I,  293. 

14.  Ibid. 

15.  W.  A.  Scott-Robertson,  ‘Destroyed  Churches  of  New  Romney’,  Archaeologia  Cantiana,  13,  (1880)  243. 

16.  A.  Caiger-Smith,  English  Medieval  Mural  Paintings  (1963),  103. 

17.  B.  Rogers,  ‘A  hill  above  a by-pass’,  Weekend  Guardian,  28th-29th  September,  1991,  14,  15. 
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memoriae,  including  one  of ‘Beatus’ John  Dalderby,  Bishop  of  Lincoln.  On  f.  72  is 
a memoria  ‘De  Beato  Thoma  lancastrie’.  Ant.  O Thoma  lancastrie.  V.  Ora  pro 
nobis  beate  christi  miles.  R.  Qui 
qui  militem  tuum  sanctum  et  fi< 

4.  Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  instance  of  the  cult  of  Thomas  of  Lancaster  I have  as 
yet  come  across  is  the  memoria  at  Lauds  in  a book  of  hours,  B.  L.  Harleian  MS. 
3811,  executed  in  Flanders,  most  probably  Bruges,  for  the  English  market.  Since 
these  imported  books  of  hours  by  and  large  had  standardized  texts,  this  feature 
may  indicate  that  this  book  was  produced  for  a specific  patron,  rather  than  ‘on 
spec.’.  A West  Country  connection  is  hinted  at  by  the  inclusion  of  SS.  Petroc  and 
Nectan  in  the  calendar,  but  the  earliest  mark  of  ownership,  the  note  of  the  birth  of 
Anne  Mundeford  on  16  March  1445,  points  to  Norfolk.  Unfortunately  all  the 
miniatures  have  been  removed,  but  enough  survives  of  the  decoration  to  suggest  a 
date  c.  1404-1408.  The  memoria,  on  ff.  30v-31,  immediately  follows  one  of  St. 
Thomas  of  Canterbury,  so  it  would  seem  that  here,  as  at  South  Newington,  and  in 
‘Walters  W.  105,  the  two  are  paired. 

5.  The  text  of  the  memoria  reads  as  follows  (contractions  expanded  and  spelling 
normalized): 

f.  30v  Antiphona.  Thomas  lancastrie  ieiuniaque  flos  (W.  105  has  flos  et  gemma) 
milicie  qui  in  dei  nomine  propter  statum  anglie  occidi  sustulisti.  Versiculum.  Ora 
pro  nobis  Christi  miles.  Qui  nunquam  f.  31  pauperes  teruisti  viles.  Oremus. 
Oracio.  Omnipotens  sempiterne  deus  qui  militem  sanctum  tuum  et  fidelem 
Thomam  lancastrie  per  crudelem  martirii  palmam  pro  pace  et  statu  anglie  sicut 
per  sacramentum  suum  gloriosissime  ductus  est  per  sanctam  miraculam  tuam 
honorare  voluisti  tribue  nobis  quesumus  omnes  fideliter  eum  postulantes  ad 
bonam  expedicionem  et  vitam  eternam  pervenire  concedas.19 

6.  Although  Walters  W.  105  has  the  same  antiphon  and  versicle  as  Harley  3811,  it 
gives  a different  collect: 

Mitissime  deus  aures  tuas  benigne  votis  nostris  inclina  ut  hii  qui  beathe  thome 
lancastrie  comitis  et  martiris  memoriam  recolunt  post  viam  universe  carnis 
ingressum  mereamur  consortium  aggregari.  per  dominum  nostrum  Jhesum 
Christum  filium  tuum  qui  tecum  vivit  et  regnat  deus  per  omnia  secula  seculorum. 
Amen.20 

7.  There  may  well  have  been  a revival  of  interest  in  this  saint  of  the  house  of 
Lancaster  at  the  time  of  the  accession  of  flenry  IV.  On  21  April  1401  William  de 


nunquam  pauperes.  Omnipotens  sempiterne  deus 
ielem  thoma  lancastrie. 18 


18.  This,  and  the  remaining  footnotes,  are  literal  translations  from  the  Latin,  kindly  supplied  by  Nicholas 
Rogers, 

Of  Blessed  Thomas  of  Lancaster.  Ant.  O Thomas  of  Lancaster.  V.  Pray  for  us  O blessed  knight  of 
Christ.  R.  Who  never  the  poor.  Almighty  and  eternal  God  who  ...  thy  holy  and  faithful  knight  Thomas 
of  Lancaster. 

19.  Antiphon.  Thomas  of  Lancaster,  flower  and  gem  of  knighthood,  who  suffered  death  in  God’s  name  on 
account  of  the  state  of  England. 

Versicle.  Pray  for  us,  O knight  of  Christ.  Who  never  held  the  poor  in  contempt. 

Let  us  pray.  Prayer.  Almighty  and  eternal  God,  who  didst  will  to  honour  by  thy  holy  miracle  thy  holy  and 
faithful  knight  Thomas  of  Lancaster,  who  was  most  gloriously  brought  to  the  cruel  palm  of  martyrdom 
for  the  peace  and  state  of  England  in  accordance  with  his  oath,  grant  us,  we  beseech  thee,  that  thou  wilt 
allow  all  those  faithfully  invoking  him  to  come  to  a good  outcome  and  eternal  life. 

20.  Most  merciful  God,  kindly  bend  thine  ears  to  our  vows  so  that  we  who  venerate  the  memory  of  Blessed 
Thomas  of  Lancaster,  earl  and  martyr,  after  undergoing  the  way  of  all  flesh,  may  deserve  to  be  gathered 
together  in  partnership.  Through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  who  lives  and  reigns  with  thee,  God,  for  ever 
and  ever.  Amen. 
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Northfolk  of  Pontefract  made  his  will  (proved  4 July).  In  it  he  left  1 2d.  to  the 
upkeep  of  the  light  of  the  Guild  of  Blessed  Thomas  of  Lancaster  (either  a light  at 
the  tomb/shrine  or  one  before  an  image  of  Thomas).  He  also  left  10s.  towards  the 
construction  of  a stone  cross  to  be  placed  where  a wooden  cross  was  standing 
towards  the  ‘mons  Beati  Thomae’,  near  the  road  leading  to  Bongate  (Testamenta 
Eboracensia,  I,  Surtees  Society,  IV  (1836),  p.  281). 
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CORRECTION 

In  Rita  Wood’s  article  on  ‘The  Romanesque  doorways  of  Yorkshire’,  published  in  Vol.  66  of  the 
Yorkshire  Archaeological  Journal  for  1994,  on  p.  88,  the  wrong  Figure  9 accompanied  the  caption  on 
‘Centaurs’.  The  illustration  was  in  fact  of  a detail  from  a tomb-cover  at  Conisbrough.  The  correct 
figure  is  now  reproduced  here,  showing  carvings  of  centaurs  from  Brayton  (1.)  and  Foston  (r.). 


figure  9. 


Centaurs:  the  classical  creature  at  Brayton,  diameter  18cm  (7”);  the  Christian  allegory  at  foston, 
width  24cm  (91/2”).  from  rubbings. 
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MRS  M.  J.  STANLEY  PRICE,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 

Librarian,  Archivist  and  Assistant  Secretary,  1941-1950;  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Record 
Series,  1953-1974/5;  a Vice-President  from  1975. 

We  deeply  regret  to  record  the  death  of  Mrs  Margaret  Jane  (Margot)  Stanley  Price 
on  15  January  1995,  after  a long  illness.  Mrs  Stanley  Price’s  active  association  with  the 
Yorkshire  Archaeological  Society  began  whilst  she  was  married  to  Mr  William 
Hebditch,  who  became  the  Society’s  Librarian  and  Record  Clerk  in  October  1938.  Like 
her  husband  she  was  an  Oxford  graduate  (St  Hugh’s),  with  a strongly  developed 
interest  in  history,  historical  sources,  and  palaeography.  Mr  Hebditch  was  killed  in 
1941  when  serving  with  the  Royal  Air  Force,  and  his  widow,  who  already  had 
considerable  experience  of  library  work,  carried  on  his  duties;  with  the  restraint  typical 
of  the  time,  the  Annual  Report  for  1941  reported  Hebditch’s  death  and  declared  that  ‘we 
are  fortunate  in  securing  a competent  substitute’.  The  author  of  those  words  could  not 
have  known  how  wise  they  would  prove  to  be:  they  heralded  more  than  fifty  years  of 
work  for  the  Y.A.S. 

Through  the  most  difficult  period  of  the  Second  World  War,  and  in  all  for  some  nine 
years,  Margot  discharged  the  duties  of  Librarian,  Archivist  and  Assistant  Secretary, 
winning  the  respect  and  gratitude  of  members  at  the  time.  She  resigned  her  posts  at 
Easter  1950  on  her  marriage  to  a prominent  barrister,  Mr  Peter  Stanley  Price  (later 
His  Honour  Judge  Stanley  Price,  Q.C.).  To  mark  the  occasion  the  Council  unanimously 
passed  a resolution  recording  ‘very  deep  appreciation’  of  her  ‘valued  services’  and  also 
of  ‘the  admirable  assistance  she  has  always  given  to  all  members  of  the  Y.A.S.’; 
members  of  the  Council  presented  her  with  ‘a  suitably  inscribed  Georgian  silver 
milkjug’,  and  as  a final  act  of  appreciation  she  was  elected  to  the  Council  itself 

Thus  began  a new  phase  in  Margot  Stanley  Price’s  involvement  with  the  Y.A.S.,  for 
she  was  not  destined  to  be  simply  a Council  member  for  long:  in  1953,  when  Mr  C.  T. 
Clay  (later  Sir  Charles  Clay,  C.B.,  F.B.A.)  became  the  Society’s  President,  she 
succeeded  him  as  Hon.  Secretary  (and,  in  effect,  General  Editor)  of  the  Record  Series. 
It  proved  to  be  an  inspired  appointment.  Margot  established  an  effective  working 
partnership  with  Charles  Clay,  who  continued  his  own  authoritative  editions  of  texts 
and  maintained  an  influential  eye  on  the  work  of  the  Series  from  the  chair  of  its 
committee;  she  worked  carefully,  critically  and  helpfully  with  the  editors  of  individual 
contributions  to  the  Series;  and  by  the  time  of  her  retirement  from  office  in  1974/75 
seventeen  volumes  had  been  added  to  the  Series,  with  more  in  the  pipeline  - a major 
achievement  fittingly  recognised  by  her  election  as  a Vice-President. 

Moreover,  the  meticulous  work  demanded  of  the  general  editor  of  the  Record  Series 
- quite  apart  from  the  qualities  of  patience  and  tact  involved  in  working  with  the 
amateur  and  professional  scholars  who  edited  the  documents  - was  not  Margot’s  only 
contribution  to  historical  studies  in  the  county.  During  the  years  of  war  she  had  given 
lectures  in  the  History  Department  of  the  University  of  Leeds,  and  (in  line  with  her 
professional  duties  and  personal  inclinations)  she  continued  Mr  Hebditch’s  work  on 
the  listing  and  calendaring  of  documents  in  the  Society’s  collections.  These  archival 
labours  eventually  came  to  fruition  in  her  two  volumes  of  Yorkshire  Deeds  (Record  Series, 
vol.  CXI,  1948  and  vol.  CXX,  1955),  both  characterised  by  careful  selection,  scholarly 
craftsmanship,  and  sensible,  helpful  editing,  a credit  to  a distinguished  series. 
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Her  office  in  the  Record  Series  and,  later,  her  vice-presidency,  kept  Margot  Stanley 
Price  in  the  mainstream  of  the  Society’s  affairs.  She  attended  the  house  and  finance 
committee,  the  Record  Series  committee  and  the  Council  itself  with  great  regularity 
until  cruelly  struck  down  by  illness.  Her  habitually  neat,  calm,  alert  appearance 
somehow  exuded  authority,  moderation  and  good  sense;  she  was  quick  to  seize  a point 
(usually  the  central  one),  and  her  wise  counsel  was  always  imbued  with  concern  for  the 
Society’s  well-being.  On  one  occasion,  sensing  that  the  excursion  programme  needed  a 
boost,  she  drew  on  her  personal  acquaintance  to  arrange  a visit  to  the  fine  collections 
in  a house  not  open  to  the  public,  thereafter  entertaining  the  members  to  a splendid 
afternoon  tea  and  an  enthusiastically  conducted  tour  of  her  charming  garden  at  Great 
Ouseburn.  Margot  could  talk  as  readily  about  plants  as  about  feet  of  fines;  her 
historical  and  editorial  work  were  maintained  amidst  a busy  family  life;  her  scholarly 
concerns  were  matched  by  practical  ability,  and  the  Society  benefited  from  both,  even 
though  she  could  not  be  persuaded  to  accept  nomination  for  the  presidency. 

Mrs  Margot  Stanley  Price  gave  sterling  service  to  the  Y.A.S.  for  more  than  half  a 
century,  and  by  her  death  our  Society  has  lost  one  of  its  most  notable  and  loyal 
members.  In  expressing  our  deep  sympathy  to  Judge  Stanley  Price  and  the  family  we 
also  record  our  gratitude  for  her  many-sided  and  enduring  contributions  to  the 
Society’s  work. 


G.  C.  F FORSTER 

Past  President 
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Frangoise  Audouze  and  Olivier  Biichsenschiitz,  Towns,  Villages  and  Countryside  of  Celtic  Europe , 
Batsford,  London,  1992.  256  pp;  142  figs,  index.  Price  £35.00. 

There  is  unease  in  some  quarters  that  the  ethnic/linguistic  term  Celtic  should  be  applied  to 
archaeological  remains.  Flowever,  it  is  the  umbrella  term  used  in  this  book  to  cover  the 
archaeological  material  from  Bronze  Age  and  Iron  Age  western  and  central  Europe  and  includes 
strictly  non-Celtic  areas  such  as  southern  Scandinavia.  Celtic  is  used  sparingly  in  the  text,  where 
Halstatt,  La  Tene  and  technological  terms  are  preferred.  Whilst  we  in  Britain  have  now 
recognised  the  sophistication  of  later  prehistoric  societies  and  their  impact  on  the  landscape, 
this  has  still  to  be  fully  appreciated  in  France  where  the  Romans  are  still  held  to  have  introduced 
so  many  aspects  of  culture  to  the  country.  The  use  of  Celtic,  therefore,  is  to  emphasise 
indigenous  developments  in  contrast  to  those  emanating  from  the  Mediterranean  world.  The 
translation  from  the  French  by  Henry  Cleere  is  generally  effective,  and  the  book  provides  a 
much-needed  Continental  perspective  on  British  as  well  as  European  archaeology'. 

The  structure  of  the  book  can  be  considered,  in  suitably  Gallic  form,  to  be  of  three  parts. 
Chapters  1-3  cover  an  overview  of  the  period,  the  history  of  settlement  archaeology  (with  an 
emphasis  on  France)  and  methodology.  The  second,  major  part  starts  with  the  raw  materials  for 
structures  and  settlements  and  works  out  through  houses,  fortifications  and  settlement  layout  to 
wider  landscape  issues.  The  third  part  reviews  the  Bronze  Age  - a world  of  villages  - and  the 
Iron  Age  with  the  change  to  towns. 

Each  chapter  is  split  into  many  small  subsections,  most  of  which  flow  easily  one  to  another. 
Perhaps  one  of  the  most  interesting  to  the  readers  of  this  journal  are  the  accounts  of  the  various 
buildings.  Whilst  the  British  Iron  Age  is  unusual  in  being  dominated  by  the  roundhouse, 
rectangular  structures  are  the  norm  on  the  Continent.  The  reconstructions,  both  on  paper  as  as 
full  size  experimental  buildings,  reveal  the  scale  of  such  enclosed  spaces  and  the  range  of 
carpentry  employed.  The  granaries,  of  four  or  more  posts,  are  found  throughout  Europe  and 
provide  an  interesting  link  with  the  British  scene.  It  is  a pity  that  the  comparative  plans 
(Fig.  30a,  p.  63)  have  no  scale.  Likewise,  the  use  of  storage  pits  is  widespread. 

At  all  stages  the  data  is  presented  in  a straightforward  way,  with  recognition  of  the  limitations 
of  the  evidence.  As  Ian  Ralston  notes  in  his  introduction  to  this  English  edition,  the  Annales 
school  has  influenced  the  approach  taken.  This  can  be  most  clearly  seen  in  the  chapters  on 
houses  and  daily  life,  and  activity  areas  and  social  spaces,  though  it  is  a pity  that  these  are 
presented  in  such  a unified,  functionalist  way.  Material  is  drawn  from  the  whole  period  and 
much  of  Europe  without  considering  local  and  finer  chronological  variations.  It  is  interesting  to 
see  the  range  of  hearths  used,  for  example,  but  this  is  not  correlated  with  size  and  form  of 
dwellings,  status,  climate  or  economy. 

The  illustrations  vary  greatly  in  style  and  are  sometimes  overly  reduced,  but  the  plates 
scattered  through  the  text  are  clear.  The  bibliography  is  a useful  starting  point  for  further 
exploration,  but  will  often  leave  the  reader  frustrated;  many  archaeologists  quoted  in  the  text  of 
acknowledged  in  captions  are  only  listed  under  one  chapter  or  do  not  appear  in  the  bibliography 
at  all.  Despite  this  irritation,  the  book  is  enjoyable  to  read  and  the  fresh  approach  has  revealed 
even  familiar  data  in  a new  light.  It  should  be  used  by  all  those  interested  in  later  prehistory,  and 
forms  an  easy  source  for  Continental  evidence  to  set  against  our  own  well  developed  settlement 
archaeology. 


York. 


Harold  Myturn. 
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R.  H.  Beaumont,  The  Chapter  of  Southwell  Minster:  a story  of  1000  Years,  English  Life  Publications 
Ltd.,  Derby,  1994;  pp.  36,  ills  4.  £1.90. 

Southwell  Minster  as  an  institution  originated  c.  660  and  continues  as  the  centre  of  a diocese 
founded  in  1878,  although  its  old  chapter  was  abolished  in  1873.  An  appendix  discusses  the 
boundaries  of  the  estate  at  Southwell  granted  to  the  archbishops  of  York  in  956. 


Life  in  Regency  York  by  Prudence  Bebb,  Sessions  Book  Trust,  York,  1992.-  Price  £6.00 

At  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  York  was  in  decline.  It  was  rapidly  losing  the 
position  it  had  enjoyed  in  the  previous  century  as  a provincial  capital  where  the  Law,  Medicine 
and  the  Arts  flourished,  where  fashionable  northern  society  came  for  the  horse  racing  on  the 
Knavesmire,  for  the  Assemblies  and  for  the  Theatre.  Improvements  in  stage  coach  travel,  now 
taking  only  25  hours  to  get  to  London  as  against  the  4 days  required  when  the  service  was  started 
in  1706,  allowed  the  gentry  to  transfer  their  allegiance  to  the  capital  City  where  between  1811 
and  1820  the  artistic  flair  of  the  Prince  Regent,  or  Prinny  to  his  friends,  the  eldest  son  of  George 
III,  was  encouraging  a blossoming  of  architecture  and  allied  arts.  Until  the  coming  of  the 
railways  in  1839  York’s  sole  role  was  parasitic,  a market  where  produce  from  the  countryside 
around  was  brought  for  sale  and  where  goods  and  services  were  bought  and  sold. 

Prudence  Bebb  has  chosen  the  period  of  the  Regency  to  make  a detailed  study  of  the  people  of 
York  and  their  activities  during  these  years,  choosing  the  local  newspapers  as  her  major  source. 
This  has  allowed  her  to  include  much  information  about  the  poor,  a large  proportion  of  the 
City’s  inhabitants,  and  their  plight,  an  aspect  which  is  so  often  neglected  in  other  works  which 
have  relied  on  contemporary  diaries,  inevitably  written  by  better  educated  and  more  prosperous 
citizens.  On  the  other  hand  the  need  to  select  from  the  wealth  of  information  offered  by  the 
newspapers  has  meant  that  many  of  the  illustrations  given  belong  to  the  early  years  of  the 
decade.  Nevertheless  the  result  is  a detailed  Breughel  or  Lowry-like  word  picture  with  chapters 
devoted  to  Education,  Entertainment,  Elections,  Executions,  Excursions,  Food,  Fire-fighting, 
Hostilities  and  the  Weather,  amongst  other  subjects,  opening  up  for  our  view  a hitherto 
neglected  period  of  York’s  history. 

Hugh  Murray. 


Robert  Bewley,  Prehistoric  Settlements,  B.  T.  Batsford  Ltd  / English  Heritage,  London,  1994,  ISBN 
0 7134  6853;  144  pp.,  16  colour  pis,  97  figs  and  pis,  index.  £14.95. 

With  volumes  covering  the  Bronze  and  Iron  Ages,  and  the  Iron  Age  hillforts  of  Danebury  and 
Maiden  Castle  already  covered  in  this  series,  a book  on  settlement  is  somewhat  circumscribed. 
Following  an  Introduction  in  which  the  author  considers  the  nature  of  the  archaeological 
evidence  and  the  various  approaches  which  archaeologists  adopt  in  assessing  settlement 
distribution,  economy  and  morphology,  Bewley  provides  a chapter  on  Discovery  and  Dating  in 
relation  to  settlement  which  includes  sections  on  air  photography,  ground  survey,  environmental 
analysis  and  geophysical  prospection. 

The  survey  of  settlement  follows  the  traditional  sequence  from  the  Mesolithic  through  to  the 
Iron  Age.  Members  of  the  Yorkshire  Archaeological  Society  will  find  the  home  territory  unevenly 
represented  - Star  Carr  and  its  successive  reinterpretations  is  here,  but  not  Deepcar  or  Seamer 
Carr.  For  Star  Carr  one  would  have  liked  to  see  mention  of  the  existence  of  other  sites  around 
Lake  Pickering,  as  well  as  consideration  of  a more  local  catchment  area  for  the  site,  now 
suggested  by  renewed  environmental  and  animal  behaviour  studies.  Much  of  the  Neolithic 
chapter  concerns  itself  with  sites  which  are  only  arguably  settlements  - the  trackways  of  the 
Somerset  Levels,  for  example,  as  well  as  causewayed  camps,  while  sites  like  Trelystan  (Powys), 
Carn  Brea  (Cornwall)  or  Clegyr  Boia  (SW  Wales),  which  really  do  have  houses,  are  omitted. 

The  Bronze  Age  has  the  settlements  of  Bodmin  Moor,  the  Dartmoor  reave  systems,  Staindrop 
Rigg  (Northumberland),  as  well  as  our  own  Thwing.  Staple  Howe  features  in  the  Iron  Age 
discussion,  but  late  Bronze  Age  palisaded  sites  do  not  otherwise  get  a mention.  In  the  Iron  Age 
chapter  hillforts  are  discussed  at  some  length,  and  Ingleborough  gets  a mention,  but  it  has  to  be 
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said  that  the  extended  hillfort  discussion  does  not  draw  any  firm  distinction  between  sites  that 
are  primarily  defensive  and  those  earthwork  enclosures  that  are  not,  nor  does  it  consider  the 
contrasting  evidence  for  the  function  of  hillforts  within  and  without  the  Wessex  heartland.  It  is 
refreshing  to  find  some  recently  discovered  sites  being  brought  to  more  general  attention  - 
notably  Bowman’s  Farm  (Hampshire)  Mesolithic  site,  Ballygally  (NE  Ireland)  Neolithic  house, 
and  Trethellan  (Cornwall)  Bronze  Age  settlement. 

The  colour  illustrations,  usually  a strong  feature  of  this  eries,  are  somewhat  disappointing, 
with  a strong  green  cast  to  many  of  the  air  photographs,  and  some  surprising  choices  for  size  of 
reproduction.  A number  of  the  air  photographs  will  not  be  clear  to  non-specialist  readers.  By 
contrast,  the  monochrome  photographs  are  clear  and  altogether  more  satisfactory. 

The  discussion  of  the  nature  of  the  evidence,  and  the  problems  of  its  interpretation  become  a 
somewhat  intrusive  feature  of  a text  which  is  aimed  at  the  general  reader.  As  a number  of 
relevant  sites  are  excluded  in  favour  of  these  discursions,  one  is  on  occasion  reminded  of  Jim 
Dixon  in  search  of  lecture  material  in  Kingsley  Amis’s  Lucky  Jim.  Although  doubts  may  be  raised 
about  the  text  and  the  balance  of  the  colour  illustrations,  there  can  be  few  about  the  line 
drawings,  which  are  particularly  helpful  and  will  be  a source  for  others  for  years  to  come  - 
especially  if  the  dot  for  Eston  Nab  is  pencilled  in! 

Blaise  Vyner 


Heartbreak  Hill:  A Response  to  Unemployment  in  East  Cleveland  in  the  1930’s  Malcolm  Chase  and  Mark 
Whyman.  (Cleveland  County  Council  & Langbaurgh-on-Tees  Borough  Council.  1991) 

This  fascinating  book  tells  an  extraordinary  story.  During  the  inter-war  period,  the  Cleveland 
ironstone-mining  district  experienced  high  and  sustained  levels  of  unemployment.  However, 
whilst  the  plight  of  other  depressed  areas  such  as  Jarrow  and  South  Wales  have  received 
widespread  attention,  the  scale  of  unemployment  amongst  the  Cleveland  miners  - (reaching 
what  must  be  a world-record  level  of  9 1%  in  1933)  - has  gone  virtually  unnoticed.  Indeed,  one  of 
the  important  spin-offs  of  this  study  is  that  it  highlights  the  scale  of  hardship  in  this  neglected 
corner  of  the  country,  and  in  doing  so,  opens  out  an  important  seam  of  past  experience  which 
historians  will  be  excavating  for  some  years  to  come.  Its  great  strength,  however,  is  the  way  in 
which  it  explores  one  episode  in  this  wider  tragedy,  and  through  this  focused  approach  reveals  a 
complex  and  sometimes  bizarre  story  in  which  ‘the  country  house  world  of  Jeeves,  Wooster  and 
Brideshead  intersected  with  that  of  the  unemployed  miners’. 

In  1931,  Major  Pennyman  and  his  wife,  owners  of  a landed  estate  between  Middlesbrough  and 
the  mining  district,  decided  to  launch  a land  resettlement  scheme  to  help  the  beleagured  mining 
communities.  Three  plots  of  land  were  acquired  on  which  unemployed  miners  would  work  in  a 
collective  fashion,  clearing  the  rough  ground,  (soon  to  acquire  the  nick-name,  Tleartbreak  Hill’), 
growing  produce  and  rearing  livestock  which  would  ultimately  be  shared  amongst  themselves  or 
sold  to  local  tradesmen.  Sixty  to  seventy  miners  joined  the  scheme,  working  land  of  no  more  than 
sixteen  acres  in  total.  Set  against  the  staggering  scale  of  unemployment  within  Cleveland,  such 
a project  had  little  to  offer  in  practical  terms:  only  a very  small  percentage  of  the  unemployed 
miners  were  actively  involved;  the  work  did  not  provide  them  with  alternative  employment,  and 
it  was  no  more  than  a variant  on  the  tradition  of  allotment  gardening  and  smallholding  which 
had  long  formed  a central  part  of  the  local  mining  economy. 

However,  it  is  the  political  and  cultural  dimensions  to  this  story  which  make  it  so  significant. 
In  the  first  two  sections  of  the  book,  the  motivational  layers  which  underpinned  the  Pennymans’ 
initiative  are  uncovered  with  considerable  skill  and  pursuasiveness.  Peneath  a thin  top  soil  of 
humanitarian  concern  for  the  miners,  for  example,  the  authors  reveal  the  political  strategies  of 
a Conservative  landowner,  eager  to  maintain  a paternalistic  presence  within  a marginal  Tory 
seat.  Deeper  still,  they  explore  the  wider  anxieties  of  the  Pennymans  and  their  fellow 
landowning  class  as  they  faced  a decline  in  their  traditional  power  and  influence.  Such  concerns 
may  have  prompted  them  to  engage  in  the  project,  but  beneath  all  this,  Chase  and  Whyman  dig 
down  to  the  cultural  root  systems  of ‘Heartbreak  Hill’  to  reveal  the  influence  of  Rolf  Gardiner, 
a key  figure  in  the  folk  and  ‘green’  movements  of  the  time. 

In  many  respects,  it  is  Gardiner  who  emerges  as  the  most  intriguing  character  of  the  drama. 
Through  his  friendship  with  the  Pennymans,  he  persuaded  them  that  they  should  forsake  the 
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commercial  and  political  arenas,  in  order  to  build  a ‘nucleus  of  vital  harmony’  in  which  both 
they  and  the  miners  would  be  reconstructed  through  ‘dance  and  music,  play-acting,  games, 
hiking  and  camping,  in  a life  stolen  from  the  sun  and  the  air’.  As  part  of  this  cultural  mission, 
students  from  both  England  and  Germany,  (where  the  right-wing  Gardiner  had  close  ties),  were 
encouraged  to  join  the  local  miners  in  a series  of  workcamps,  partly  to  help  clear  the  scrub  land, 
and  partly  to  engage  in  opera,  dance  and  furniture  making.  It  is  in  this  context,  that  the  young 
Michael  Tippett  was  brought  to  ‘Heartbreak  Hill’  to  coordinate  its  musical  programme. 

The  account  of  this  unlikely  convergence  of  musicians,  designers,  writers,  students,  politicians, 
Quakers,  Communists  and  Nazis  on  three  small  plots  of  rough  scrubland  is  a cracking  good 
story,  well  researched  and  told.  As  the  authors  make  clear,  ‘Heartbreak  Hill’  tells  us  more  about 
the  anxieties  and  obsessions  of  these  1930’s  intellectuals  than  it  does  about  the  local  Cleveland 
communities  which  seem  to  have  viewed  the  whole  episode  with  some  reserve,  but  one  hopes 
that  their  story  will  be  given  fuller  coverage  in  the  local  research  which  will  surely  follow  this 
groundbreaking  study. 

University  of  Teesside.  Tony  Nicholson. 


W.  Coster,  Kinship  and  Inheritance  in  Early  Modern  England:  Three  Yorkshire  Parishes.  Borthwick  Paper 
No.  83,  Borthwick  Institute  of  Historical  Research,  University  of  York,  1993.  27  pp.  £2.00. 

William  Coster’s  study  is  based  on  424  extant  wills  between  1500  and  1650  in  three  judiciously 
chosen  disparate  parishes,  which  differ  in  topography,  economy  and  society.  Bilton  in  Ainsty  was 
mainly  agricultural;  Almondbury  a large  dispersed  upland  community  of  pastoral  farmers  and 
clothiers;  St  Margaret  in  York  compactly  suburban  and  dominated  by  tanners  and  innholders. 
His  meticulous  analysis  is  summarised  in  tabular  form  and  commented  on  in  detail.  He 
illuminates  important  features  of  life  in  the  parishes  such  as  occupations,  population  trends, 
mortality  rates  and,  his  special  concern,  kin  and  non-kin  relations  as  revealed  by  the  testators  — 
mostly  at  the  time  of  their  death.  Parish  historians  and  demographers  in  particular  will  find 
much  of  interest  in  this  slim  publication. 

Coster’s  is  a useful  addition  to  the  growing  body  of  published  research  into  kinship  and 
inheritance,  all  the  more  welcome  because  of  its  focus  on  Yorkshire.  He  is,  however,  careful  to 
relate  his  studies  to  the  familiar  works  of  scholars  such  as  Alan  Macfarlane,  J.  A.  Vann,  Joan 
Thirsk  and  Wrightson  and  Levine,  and  to  emphasise  where  his  conclusions  diverge  from  theirs. 
In  this  specific  sense,  as  well  as  the  general,  his  delineation  of  these  parishes  will  take  its  place 
in  the  national  picture  gradually  being  filled  out.  Particularly  enlightening  is  his  explanation  of 
why  kin  outside  the  nuclear  family  was  less  important  in  Almondbury  than  in  St  Margaret. 

Coster  is  well-versed  in  the  complexities  and  pitfalls  of  the  use  of  wills  and  these  he  helpfully 
makes  clear  to  the  reader  at  the  outset.  His  table,  indeed,  shows  how  limited  the  range  of  the 
recipients  of  bequests  in  totality  were,  mostly  to  the  closest  kin,  and  he  observes  that  little  can 
be  learnt  from  wills  of  earlier  gifts  by  the  testator.  He  sensibly  points  to  the  need  to  consider 
wills  carefully  in  the  context  of  other  sources,  such  as  parish  registers  and  manorial  and  taxation 
records.  This  caveat  is  necessary.  The  reservations  this  reviewer  has  about  the  value  of  reducing 
wills  to  statistical  analysis  is  underpinned  by  the  bequests  cited  most  frequently  by  Coster,  those 
of  John  Taylor  gent,  of  Bickerton.  The  glimpse  he  is  able  to  give  of  these  cannot  do  justice  to  the 
complexity  of  Taylor’s  kin  and  non-kin  relations  and  responsibilities.  However,  Coster  himself 
admits  that  his  limited  survey  raises  as  many  questions  as  it  answers  and  that  is  all  to  the  good. 

R.  T.  Spence 


Bill  Cowley,  Snilesworth:  old  stones,  old fields,  old farms.  Turker  Books,  87  Turker  Lane,  Northallerton 
1993.  30  x 21  cm.  128  pp.  including  135  illus.  Price  £6. 

The  high  moorland  of  north-east  Yorkshire  has  been  a favoured  hunting  ground  for  prehistoric 
settlers  and  for  modern  archaeologists  and  local  historians.  Cowley  follows  an  honourable  line  of 
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antiquarians  in  recording  the  area  of  Black  Hambleton  between  Bilsdale  on  the  east  and  the 
moorland  scarp  to  the  north  and  east.  In  a readable  narrative  account  the  chronological  record 
from  earliest  prehistory  until  the  folk  memory  of  ancient  customs  and  abandoned  housing  is 
given,  amply  supported  by  annotated  O.S.  maps,  clear  photographs  and  evocative  drawings  by 
Bernard  Fearnley.  It  is  clear  that  the  field  work  has  been  thoroughly  done.  The  love  of  the 
landscape  shines  through  from  the  dialect  poetry  and  the  author’s  own  end-piece  verses. 


John  P.  Dalton,  The  Archiepiscopal  and  Deputed  Seals  of  York  1114-1500,  Borthwick  Texts  and 
Calendars  17;  York,  Borthwick  Institute  of  Historical  Research  1992;  xviii  + 81pp.  23pl.  £8.00 

Dean  Purey-Cust  has  a great  deal  to  answer  for.  Among  the  many  postulations  and  theories 
that  he  produced  during  his  heraldic  studies  was  one  that  the  arms  of  the  See  of  York  (modern) 
should  have  a papal  tiara  in  chief  instead  of  an  imperial  crown,  ignoring  the  evidence  of  the 
Parliamentary  Roll  of  5 February  1514/15  where,  probably  for  the  first  time,  the  new  arms  are 
used  to  record  the  presence  of  Archbishop  Thomas  Wolsey  at  the  assembly.  Wolsey,  in  devising 
new  arms,  including  an  imperial  crown,  for  his  archiepiscopal  see,  thereby  showed  his  gratitude 
to  Henry  VIII  who,  in  making  him  Chancellor  of  England  in  place  of  William  Wareham, 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  had  relegated  the  primate  of  all  England  to  an  inferior  position. 

Shields  bearing  crossed  keys  surmounted  by  a single  papal  tiara  are  to  be  found  on  the  seals  of 
a number  of  pre-reformation  archbishops,  notably  Robert  Waldby  (1396-8),  who  for  the  Regality 
of  Hexham  included,  for  the  first  time  on  a seal,  both  this  shield  and  the  pallium  shield  used  by 
all  the  four  archiepiscopal  sees  in  the  British  Isles.  With  a common  origin  to  both  shields  for 
Dalton  to  call  one  See  of  York  (ancient)  and  the  other  See  of  York  (modern)  would  seem  to  be 
somewhat  arbitrary.  What  has  happened  is  that  Dalton,  in  deciding  to  use  this  nomenclature 
over  200  years  prematurely,  has  fallen  into  the  trap  set  for  him  by  Purey-Cust  and  has  not 
realised  that  the  crossed  keys  and  tiara  are  a heraldic  representation  of  St  Peter,  the  patron 
saint  of  York  Minster,  who  had,  on  earlier  seals,  been  portrayed  by  an  effigy  holding  keys. 

This  quibble  apart  Dalton  has  assembled  from  many  Archive  and  Record  Offices  a more 
complete  catalogue  of  archiepiscopal  and  deputed  seals  of  diocesan  officials  than  has  previously 
been  achieved.  From  the  27  Archbishops  who  occupied  the  cathedral  at  York  from  1 154  to  1500 
only  four  seals  of  dignity  are  missing.  From  this  extended  range  the  development  of  seal  design 
and  its  increasing  complexity  can  be  studied,  from  full  length  standing  to  seated  effigies  of  the 
archbishop,  the  introduction  of  architectural  canopies,  the  inclusion  of  the  primatial  cross,  not 
normally  part  of  the  regalia  of  an  archbishop  but  carried  before  him  in  procession,  and  the 
introduction  of  first,  personal,  then  royal  and  finally  ecclesiastical  heraldry.  In  a wider  vista  the 
York  seals  have  been  also  studied  in  the  context  of  other  contemporary  ecclesiastical  seals  and 
the  book  also  contains  interesting  sections  on  seal  engravers  and  engraving  as  well  as  sealing 
methods.  Altogether  it  is  a very  useful  addition  to  the  bibliography  of  seals. 


Hugh  Murray. 


A History  of  the  Nonconformist  Churches  of  York.  By  William  Ellerby  and  James  Pigott  Pritchett,  edited 
by  Edward  Royle.  Pp.x+  179,  Pis. 5,  Figs.  14.  University  of  York,  Borthwick  Institute  of  Historical 
Research,  York,  1993.  ISSN  0305  8506.  Price  £11  ( + 85p.  p&p)  from  Borthwick  Institute, 
St  Anthony’s  Hall,  York  YOl  2PW. 

The  records  of  nonconformist  churches  have  a notorious  habit  of  straying  from  the  fold  with 
an  independence  worthy  of  their  creators  but  with  an  accompanying  recklessness  which  does 
little  credit  to  their  rightful  custodians.  The  two  manuscript  volumes  which  form  the  core  of  the 
present  book  were  the  property  of  the  Congregational  Church  formerly  meeting  in  Lendal 
Chapel,  York,  but,  as  the  editor  guardedly  comments,  although  ‘intended  to  be  kept  with  the 
church  records,  at  some  point  they  became  separated’,  though  with  the  fortunate  result  that 
when  they  appeared  on  the  shelves  of  a York  bookseller  a few  years  ago  they  were  purchased  by 
the  Sheldon  Memorial  Trust  and  placed  in  the  care  of  the  Borthwick  Institute. 

The  two  volumes,  one  a manuscript  draft  in  a reused  church  account  book  and  the  other  a fair 
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copy  by  a neat  but  sometimes  careless  scribe,  were  the  work  of  the  York  architect  J.  P.  Pritchett, 
a member  and  deacon  of  the  Lendal  Church  and  the  designer  of  its  chapel.  Pritchett 
incorporated  the  beginnings  of  a general  history  of  Nonconformity  in  York  begun  by  William 
Ellerby,  another  member  at  Lendal.  In  this  the  origins  of  the  Lendal  congregation  are  traced 
through  societies  worshipping  in  College  Street,  at  Grape  Lane,  through  a secession  into 
Jubbergate  Chapel,  and  so  to  Lendal.  Here  Pritchett  continues  the  narrative  to  1825,  has  the 
whole  recopied  and  presented  to  the  church  in  a volume  with  a decoratively  inscribed  title  page. 
But  the  account  did  not  rest  there,  and  Pritchett  extended  his  history  on  three  further  occasions 
bringing  it  up  at  last  to  1849  by  which  date  his  connection  with  the  church  was  becoming 
strained. 

This  detailed  account  of  the  workings  of  an  Independent  church  in  the  first  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century  is  an  invaluable  historical  record;  it  deals  in  much  greater  detail,  and  in  a 
more  readable  manner,  than  would  be  found  in  the  minute  books  of  church  meetings  with  the 
practical  details  of  building  and  financing  the  new  chapel  and  the  problems  encountered  by  the 
congregation  over  such  matters  as  an  assessment  for  poor  rates,  the  enlargement  of  the  building 
and,  in  1839,  the  effect  of  the  opening  of  Salem  Chapel  by  the  majority  of  its  former  supporters. 

The  editing  of  these  manuscripts  by  Dr  Royle,  though  admirable,  has  clearly  presented  some 
difficulties.  The  duplication  of  material  in  the  earlier  parts  has  had  to  be  reconciled  and  some 
‘correcting’  of  punctuation  and  spelling  has  been  undertaken  which,  while  improving  the 
readability  of  the  narrative,  inevitably  detracts  from  its  visible  authenticity.  Dr  Royle  has 
included  a helpful  introduction  and  has  most  usefully  brought  the  history  of  Lendal  Chapel  and 
of  Congregationalism  in  York  up  to  date  in  a final  chapter.  Appendices  are  also  provided  with 
biographical  details  of  ministers  connected  with  the  chapel  up  to  1850  and  the  names  of 
members  referred  to  in  the  manuscript. 

One  part  of  the  original  volume  virtually  without  editorial  comment  but  worthy  of  much  fuller 
appreciation  is  an  appendix  of  chapel  plans,  all  drawn  with  professional  accuracy  by  Pritchett. 
We  have  the  seating  plan  of  St  Saviourgate  Chapel  in  1822  with  ‘Lady  Hewley’s  Pew’  and  her 
chair  clearly  marked  directly  in  front  of  the  pulpit;  the  irregular  hexagon  that  was  Grape  Lane 
Chapel;  the  tiny  rectangle  of  Walmgate  Chapel;  the  irregular  trapezoidal  preaching  box  in 
Jubbergate;  and  very  full  plans  and  elevations  of  Lendal,  both  as  built  and  as  enlarged  by  an 
apsidal  gallery  at  the  rear.  These  deserved,  but  have  not  received,  a proper  discussion  or  at  least 
a commentary  in  their  own  right.  The  plans  appear  to  have  been  coloured  but  even  of  this  we  are 
given  no  information.  Another  more  trifling  but  still  worrying  matter  is  the  title  of  the  volume: 
Pritchett’s  fair  copy  was  entitled  ‘A  History  of  the  Nonconformist  Churches  in  York1  - no  reason 
has  been  given  for  the  change  in  preposition  which  is  hardly  self-evident.  And,  please,  will 
publishers  of  scholarly  works  kindly  refrain  from  the  use  of  glued  spines  from  which,  even  in 
modest  use,  the  pages  detach  themselves  more  readily  than  from  a pad  of  common  writing 
paper! 

These  points  aside,  the  Borthwick  Institute  and  Dr  Royle  are  to  be  congratulated  on  putting 
into  our  hands  the  text  of  a priceless  insight  into  the  vicissitudes  of  a major  nonconformist 
congregation  and  our  grateful  thanks  also  go  out  to  those  whose  financial  support  secured  this 
record  for  permanent  and  more  secure  preservation  in  an  appropriate  repository. 

Christopher  Stell. 


R.  E.  Linnigan  and  G.  T.  Bradley  (eds),  Catholicism  in  Leeds:  a community  of  faith  1794-1994 , Leeds 
Diocesan  Archives  1994;  pp.  128,  ills  16.  £7.50. 

This  booklet  contains  nine  articles  on  aspects  of  Roman  Catholic  life  in  Leeds  together  with  a 
foreword  by  the  present  bishop  and  an  introduction  covering  the  period  from  1558  to  the  opening 
of  Lady  Lane  Chapel  in  1794.  The  development  of  parishes,  now  26  for  some  50,000  people 
(about  a ninth  of  the  total  population),  the  changing  schools  and  the  seminary,  which  lasted 
from  1876  to  1971,  are  studied.  A chapter  is  devoted  to  ‘Erin’s  exiles’,  the  numerous  Irish 
immigrants  who  settled  on  The  Bank  and  were  served  by  the  huge  Mount  St.  Mary’s  Church  on 
Richmond  Hill,  now  derelict  with  its  fittings  dispersed.  Other  sections  deal  with  women  religious 
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and  Catholic  social  welfare  and  with  the  Catholic  contribution  to  public  life  in  the  city.  Until 
1871  Catholics  appointed  to  public  office  had  to  take  an  offensive  oath  denouncing  the  Pope,  but 
since  then  there  have  been  several  Catholic  lord  mayors,  while  members  of  the  church  have 
co-operated  since  1945  in  the  Council  of  Christians  and  Jews. 

Packed  with  information,  the  fruit  of  research  in  diocesan  archives  and  other  sources,  the  work 
should  help  students  of  religious  and  social  history  to  understand  the  Catholic  community’s  part 
in  the  life  of  the  Leeds  metropolitan  district. 


Four  Essays  in  Yorkshire  Catholic  History  (in  the  post-Reformation  period).  Leeds  Diocesan  Archives  / 
Middlesborough  Diocesan  Archives,  1994.  21  x 14.5  cm.  46  pp.  4 colour  illus.  Price:  not  stated. 

The  four  authors  provide  insights  into  religious  careers  or  social  history.  Monsignor  George 
Bradley  traces  the  brief  career  and  family  contacts  of  Richard  Horner  from  Bolton  Bridge  in 
Wharfedale,  ordained  priest  in  1595  and  executed  at  York  in  1598.  George  Sutton  unravels  the 
ministry  of  William  Danson,  ordained  priest  in  1754,  who  served  near  Boroughbridge  until 
1786/7  and  at  Aiskew  near  Bedale  until  his  death  in  1806.  Dominic  Minskip  discusses  the 
Missions  at  Nuthill  near  Burstwick  and  at  Hedon  in  east  Yorkshire  in  the  18th  and  19th 
centuries.  The  chapel  built  at  Hedon  in  1803  is  illustrated  and  the  troubled  history  of  its  mid 
19th  century  priests  is  recounted.  Robert  Finnigan  assesses  the  impact  of  slum  clearance  upon 
the  congregations  of  five  inner  city  Leeds  parishes  during  the  inter-war  period.  The  success  of 
new  church  and  school  provision  at  Halton  Moor  is  contrasted  with  the  failure  to  make  similar 
progress  at  Gipton. 


Robin  Fleming,  Kings  and  Lords  in  Conquest  England , Cambridge:  Cambridge  University  Press, 
1991,  pp.  xxi  and  257,  inch  34  figures  and  7 tables,  £30.  ISBN  0-521-39309-4. 

Dr.  Fleming’s  book  is  a distinguished  addition  to  the  series  ‘Cambridge  Studies  in  Medieval 
Life  and  Thought’,  and  will  be  of  special  interest  for  many  readers  of  the  Journal.  She  sets  out  the 
subject  of  her  study  very  clearly  at  the  outset:  ‘Landholding  and  alliance  are...  the  two  chief 
concerns  of  this  book.  The  period  it  covers  - c.  950  to  1086  - is  one  in  which  lay  lords  and  their 
families  rose  fast  and  fell  hard.  It  is  also  an  epoch  of  dizzying  tenurial  change’.  Her  concern  is 
less  with  landholding  in  its  own  right  than  with  ‘the  geographical  and  economic  balance  between 
monarchy  and  aristocracy  throughout  the  period’  and  the  way  in  which  it  helped  to  shape  the 
kingdom.  Much  of  the  fascination  of  her  work,  however,  comes  from  the  detailed  local  examples 
of  changing  patterns  of  landownership,  many  of  which  are  drawn  from  Yorkshire,  and  which 
have  far-reaching  implications  for  our  understanding  of  the  period. 

Hers  is  a tale  of  two  conquests,  more  satisfying  and  convincing  than  the  usual  concentration 
on  the  Norman  Conquest  alone,  with  its  assumption  that  the  Normans  disrupted  a stable  and 
deeply-rooted  pattern  of  native  lordship  and  society.  There  had  been  in  the  tenth  century  a 
relatively  stable  system  of  numerous  aristocrats,  mostly  related  to  each  other  and  to  the  royal 
family,  all  linked  together  by  ties  of  ‘patronage,  clientage  and  friendship’.  That  network  was, 
however,  completely  overturned  between  about  991  and  1017,  as  a result  of  increasing  Viking 
attacks  and  finally  the  conquest  of  England  by  Cnut.  Cnut  promoted  obscure  but  loyal  men  - 
Godwine,  Leofric  and  Siward  - whose  families  thereafter  dominated  England  until  1066;  but 
their  families  did  not  have  enough  time  to  consolidate  their  power.  William’s  rapid  take-over  was 
thus  made  possible  by  Cnut’s  ‘carnage’  of  the  previous  aristocracy. 

In  Part  II  Dr.  Fleming  turns  to  the  detail  of  the  Norman  revolution  in  landholding,  largely 
through  the  evidence  of  Domesday  Book,  and  it  is  here  that  Yorkshire  historians  will  Find  most 
of  interest.  A distinguished  succession  of  Domesday  commentators  over  the  past  century  have 
accepted  Norman  claims  that  by  and  large  the  massive  transfer  of  most  land  from  Englishmen  to 
Normans  took  place  through  the  rules  of  inheritance  and  succession.  King  William,  they  argued, 
was  in  control  of  a careful  and  planned  process  by  which  Norman  lords  were  allotted  the  lands  of 
named  English  ‘antecessors’.  Peter  Sawyer,  partly  using  Yorkshire  Domesday  evidence,  refined 
the  picture  by  adding  that  many  lands  of  minor  thegns  and  sokemen  passed  to  Norman  lords,  not 
because  they  themselves  had  been  his  antecessors,  but  because  they  had  been  the  men  of  such 
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lords’  antecessors.  Fleming  concedes  that  much  land,  especially  in  the  early  years  of  the 
conquest,  did  pass  to  Normans  in  these  ways,  but  insists  that  much  other  land  was  simply 
appropriated,  or  in  plain  English  stolen,  without  William’s  approval:  she  writes  of  the 
establishment  in  some  areas  of  a ‘kleptocracy’.  And  very  much  more  English  land  was,  she 
documents  convincingly,  transferred  to  new  Norman  lords  on  a wholesale  basis  - a lord  would 
often  be  allotted  all  the  land  in  a hundred  or  wapentake  which  was  not  already  in  Norman  hands, 
or  which  was  not  protected  by  being  Church  land. 

This  puts  the  Norman  takeover  of  Yorkshire  in  a wholly  new  light.  It  has  long  been  known  that 
Drogo  was  given  all  of  Holderness  except  Church  land,  regardless  of  who  had  held  the  land  in 
1066;  but  this  has  usually  been  considered  an  exceptional  case,  of  the  Conqueror’s  wishing  to 
create  a compact  bloc  for  military  reasons.  To  Fleming,  however,  it  is  a common  pattern  after 
about  1075,  and  is  masked  elsewhere  only  because  some  lands  had  already  passed  to  various 
Norman  lords  as  successors  to  named  English  antecessors.  She  demonstrates  that  in  every 
Yorkshire  Wapentake  except  Claro  a single  tenant-in-chief  (or  in  two  wapentakes  the  King 
himself)  took  over  all  the  lands  not  already  distributed  to  Normans  as  heirs  of  English 
‘antecessors’.  Robert  Count  of  Mortain  thus  acquired  virtually  all  the  land  not  inherited  through 
a well-defined  ‘antecessor’,  or  in  the  hands  of  Crown  and  Church,  in  nineteen  wapentakes,  and 
Ilbert  de  Lacy  in  six  others.  Viewed  in  this  light,  the  solid  blocs  of  Count  Alan’s  Richmondshire 
and  Drogo’s  Holderness  seem  merely  extreme  versions  of  the  same  process.  Particularly 
convincing  is  Fleming’s  analysis  of  the  fee  of  William  Malet,  formed  by  1068  but  dissolved  by 
1071  when  he  was  dead:  the  bulk  of  his  lands  did  not  pass  to  his  son  and  heir,  but  were  dealt  out 
by  wapentake  to  the  other  great  lords.  In  short,  the  bulk  of  Yorkshire,  consisting  of  the  lands  of 
hundreds  of  small  English  landholders,  was  ruthlessly  redistributed  into  a radically  new  pattern 
of  lordship.  Only  some  20  per  cent  of  Yorkshire  lands  were  granted  out  on  the  basis  of 
inheritance  from  named  antecessors;  the  remaining  four-fifths  consisted  of  Church  lands,  royal 
lands,  and  ‘the  formation  of  territories  based  strictly  on  the  wapentake  or  the  hundred’.  Finally, 
Fleming  provides  plausible  evidence  for  the  dating  of  this  revolution  in  landholding:  territorial 
fees  in  Yorkshire  were  not  mostly  formed  about  1080,  as  Wightman  and  Kapelle  thought,  but 
were  established  separately,  perhaps  at  intervals,  and  probably  in  the  mid  1070s  . 

Fleming’s  thesis  is  not  without  flaws  . In  addition  to  the  defective  index  (many  places 
mentioned  in  the  text  do  not  feature)  there  are  some  slips  in  the  geography  of  Yorkshire.  Sand 
Hutton  is  not  near  Thirsk  (p.  160),  while  the  county  map  (p.  153)  makes  Roger  the  Poitevin  the 
leading  lord  in  Claro  instead  of  Craven.  More  significant  is  the  misleading  conclusion  that 
almost  all  Craven  manors  not  belonging  to  the  King  or  his  thegns  were  granted  to  Roger;  it  is 
simply  that  Craven  is  not  fully  described  in  Domesday,  apparently  because  it  was  not  yet 
considered  fully  part  of  Yorkshire,  and  it  featured  only  in  two  sections  (royal  thegns  and  the  fee 
of  Roger)  which  do  not  provide  full  manorial  descriptions.  Nevertheless,  these  are  minor  points. 
Dr.  Fleming  has  written  an  impressive  book  with  revolutionary  implications  for  both  regional 
and  national  history. 

University  of  Hull.  D.  M.  Palliser. 


David  Griffiths,  A Musical  Place  of  the  First  Quality:  a history  of  institutional  music-making  in  York, 
c.  1550-1990,  The  York  Settlement  Trust  1994;  pp.  xii  + 292,  pis  16.  £10.50. 

This  is  a detailed  study  of  musical  activities  in  York  since  the  Reformation,  based  on  a doctoral 
thesis  by  a librarian,  singer  and  musician.  Successive  chapters  cover  music  in  the  Minster,  in 
other  places  of  worship,  the  city  waits,  music  festivals  from  1791,  public  concerts  from  1709  to 
1875,  ‘secular  institutional  music  making’  (including  brass  bands,  orchestral  societies  and 
choirs),  and  a history  of  musical  publishing  and  the  building  of  organs  and  other  instruments. 
There  are  tables  listing  the  composition  of  orchestras,  the  programmes  of  concerts  and  organs  by 
various  local  makers.  The  contents  will  fascinate  those  who  want  to  know  about  the  activities  of 
the  waits,  when  works  by  Mozart  and  Beethoven  were  first  performed  in  York,  which  great 
composers  visited  the  city  (Johann  Strauss  and  Franz  Liszt)  and  what  Princess  Victoria  heard  at 
the  concerts  in  1835.  Social  historians  will  Find  here  material  not  easily  available  elsewhere,  such 
as  details  of  brass  bands  active  since  1833  or  the  numbers  of  the  audience  in  the  six-hour 
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concerts  of  the  1830s.  However,  it  will  chiefly  be  of  interest  to  musicians,  who  may  not  find  the 
material  as  heavy  going  as  it  will  be  for  the  layman. 


Jane  Hatcher,  Yorkshire  to  Humberside  (English  Heritage,  London:  1993)  24.5  x 19  cm.  x + 126  pp. 
13  plates  in  colour,  numerous  in  black  and  white.  Price:  £10.95  (paperback). 

The  fifth  in  a series  of  regional  guides  to  England’s  heritage  is  written  by  an  architectural 
historian,  who  displays  all  the  critical  insights  and  eloquent  enthusiasms  of  that  discipline.  The 
region  consists  of  the  four  divisions  of  post- 1974  Yorkshire  with  the  additions  of  Cleveland  and 
north  of  the  Tees  and  that  part  of  Lincolnshire  currently  called  South  Humberside. 

Slightly  over  one  hundred  sites,  well  scattered  in  a geographical  sense,  are  described  in  eight 
thematic  chapters  each  prefaced  by  a brief  introduction.  The  emphasis  is  heavily  on  the  built 
environment  with  only  the  first  13  sites  being  mainly  earthworks  of  prehistoric  up  to  medieval 
date.  The  remainder  are  surviving  or  ruined  buildings  including  well-known  castles  and  abbeys, 
imposing  churches  and  sumptuous  country  houses  set  in  rolling  parkland.  However  space  is 
found  for  the  humbler  Nonconformist  chapels,  the  minor  medieval  fortified  houses,  the  follies 
and  the  eyecatchers.  Industrial  monuments  are  given  an  adequate  coverage  though  the  bias  is 
towards  the  visually  rewarding  than  the  historically  significant.  A valuable  feature  of  this  chapter 
is  the  occasional  use  of  historic  photographs  to  capture  an  industrial  scene  in  its  heyday.  The 
chapter  on  towns  also  makes  some  use  of  pre-War  photographs,  partly  to  evoke  past  atmosphere 
but  partly  to  avoid  the  impression  of  car-cluttered  roads  and  the  obtrusive  street  signs.  The 
distribution  of  towns  among  the  107  entries  is  particularly  intriguing.  Some  such  as  Beverley, 
Scarborough  and  York  are  obviously  listed  under  “Towns”,  while  others  are  described  under 
their  major  monument  such  as  Ripon  (cathedral)  or  Pickering  (castle). 

Generally  the  author’s  criteria  for  a site’s  inclusion  are  the  completeness  of  a single 
monument,  its  comprehensibility  and  its  accessibility.  This  means  that  such  noted  prehistoric 
monuments  as  the  Thornborough  henges  and  the  hillforts  of  Ingleborough  and  Almondbury 
receive  only  a passing  mention.  For  similar  reasons  the  prehistoric  and  later  landscape  features 
of  upper  Wharfedale  and  higher  Wensleydale  are  omitted  - too  many  periods  and  too  far  from  a 
car  park.  Heritage  must  be  user-friendly  and  not  confuse  the  inexpert. 

Throughout  this  book  there  is  an  excellent  choice  of  high  quality  photographs  and  of 
atmospheric  watercolours  (byjohn  Hutchinson).  These  convey  the  character  of  each  monument 
and  of  its  landscape  setting.  Yet  it  was  an  unwise  decision  to  print  flutchinson’s  delicate 
watercolours  of  Bolton  and  Helmsley  castles  in  black  and  white,  when  photographs  of  these  two 
castles  would  provide  more  precise  detail  and  contrast;  these  qualities  are  also  missing  from  a 
lifeless  air  photograph  of  Bainbridge  Roman  fort. 

The  selection  of  sites  thought  worthy  of  detailed  description  in  this  book  will  please  most 
readers,  will  educate  many  and  will  infuriate  a few  who  find  their  favourite  site  or  building  is 
omitted  on  unconvincing  criteria.  Nevertheless  Dr.  Hatcher  has  provided  an  attractive  and 
personal  choice  of  her  “hundred  best  buildings”  to  express  her  view  of  Yorkshire’s  heritage. 

University  of  York  Lawrence  Butler 


Hebden  Bridge  W.E.A.  Local  History  Group,  and  B.  Jennings  (ed.),  Pennine  Valley:  a history  of 
Upper  Calderdale.  Smith  Settle,  Otley,  1992.  pp.  x 4-  224,  many  illus,  6 colour  plates.  Paperback. 
Price:  £9.95. 

Pennine  Valley  covers  an  area  which  has  been  of  considerable  interest  to  me  throughout  my 
working  life.  Therefore  this  book  promised  to  be  of  great  interest.  Does  it  achieve  what  it  sets 
out  to  do?  It  is  so  easy  for  a critic  to  give  negative  views  if  a study  does  not  provide  the  balance 
that  he  personally  is  looking  for.  I was  determined  not  to  do  the  same  myself.  Unfortunately  by 
chapter  3 I found  myself  wanting  to  do  just  that.  Being  confined  to  the  nine  townships  of  upper 
Calderdale,  as  clearly  stated  in  the  preface,  I found  that  I was  building  up  a feeling  that  all  was 
exclusive  to  that  area  when  in  fact  much  can  be  paralleled  in  my  own  pennine  valley  a few  miles 
to  the  south.  The  reading  was  becoming  hard  going.  Is  it  inevitable  that  a book  based  on 
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research  by  so  many  persons  and  prepared  over  such  an  extended  period  of  time  will  not  come 
together  as  a satisfactory  whole?  There  seems  to  be  the  same  problem  in  the  volume  Huddersfield 
edited  by  Hilary  Haigli  (1992). 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Bernard  Jennings  has  done  his  work  well.  His  unrivalled  background 
knowledge  of  the  area  and  subject  has  enabled  him  to  assemble  a splendid  collection  of 
information.  He  has  produced  a document  which  will  become  of  great  interest  to  all  who  wish  to 
study  the  area  and  be  a vital  cornerstone  to  all  who  in  future  years  will  build  on  this  firm 
foundation  in  whatever  area  of  study  they  may  choose  to  research. 

The  geology  of  the  district  is  more  important  to  this  valley  than  is  the  case  in  other  places. 
Inspection  of  the  geological  survey  maps  show  the  area  to  be  more  heavily  criss-crossed  with 
fault  lines  than  any  area  of  comparable  size.  Added  to  this  there  are  more  reports  of  level 
changes  from  one  side  of  the  valley  to  the  other  which  have  been  noted  by  people  who  have  spent 
their  lives  on  those  hillsides.  Our  early  ancestors  were  wise  to  keep  out  of  the  valley  bottom  so 
rightly  described  as  swamp.  Not  so  those  who  followed  in  the  last  two  centuries.  They  ignored 
the  alluvial  valley  floor  with  the  result  that  subsidence  was  common. 

There  is  a dichotomy  in  placing  together  all  matter  on  the  same  subject,  for  example  in 
chapters  7 and  1 1.  This  was  disturbing  as  the  text  changed  from  subject  to  subject  to  keep  the 
whole  volume  moving  forward  in  a chronological  sequence,  but  I could  come  to  terms  with  this. 
However  one  item  which  will  surely  confuse  many  people  is  the  description  of  house  parts  (p.  86) 
where  we  find  that  a two-cell  house  is  clearly  just  that,  but  a three-cell  house  has  seven  ground 
floor  rooms  and  that  parlours  become  bedrooms  instead  of  the  more  usual  chambers.  I can  still 
recall  two  people  sitting  in  the  kitchen  and  one  asking  “where’s  Fred?”  to  which  the  reply  was 
“’is  inth  ’ouse”  meaning  that  he  was  in  the  living  room.  Similarly  of  children  being  told  “get  up 
yond  looms”  which  meant  go  to  bed. 

Confusion  may  also  arise  from  the  use  of  technical  or  trade  terms.  This  again  may  be  due  to 
multiple  authorship.  The  terms  from  the  textile  trade  must  completely  baffle  any  reader  who 
has  little  or  no  knowledge  of  that  trade.  The  glossary  only  covers  the  medieval  terms. 

The  later  chapters  12  to  15  from  The  Age  of  Agitation  to  The  Age  of  Improvement  show  very 
fine  research  and  more  balance  in  presentation;  they  are  more  cohesive  than  some  of  the  earlier 
chapters.  In  the  final  chapter  there  is  a reference  to  the  growth  of  population  in  recent  years. 
This  was  partly  due  to  the  very  low  prices  of  property  during  those  few  years.  This  attracted 
many  younger  people  of  artistic  temperament.  They  were  no  doubt  also  attracted  by  the 
wonderful  and  dramatic  scenery  of  the  valley.  The  advent  of  the  M62  motorway  at  almost  the 
same  time  put  the  area  Firmly  into  the  Manchester  commuter  belt.  The  growth  of  tourism  has 
transformed  the  valley,  but  building  on  tourism  is  like  building  on  the  floor  of  the  valley  itself:  it 
needs  good  foundations  or  it  will  sink  under  its  own  weight. 

The  presentation  and  composition  of  the  book  is  reminiscent  of  Rural  Houses  of  West  Yorkshire 
(H.M.S.O.  1985),  using  a good  typeface,  but  the  map  information  is  minimal  and  rather  too 
many  of  the  photographs  are  so  dark  that  much  of  the  detail  is  lost.  There  is  a full  reference  and 
bibliography  section  together  with  a good  index. 

On  the  whole  I found  it  a little  difficult  to  read  but  well  worth  the  effort.  This  volume  is  a 
source  document  which  will  be  invaluable  for  many  years  to  come. 

Honley,  Huddersfield.  W.  Gerald  Wood. 


Fiona  Lake  and  Rosemary  Preece,  Voices  from  the  dark:  Women  and  Children  in  Yorkshire  Coal  Mines. 
Yorkshire  Mining  Museum  Publications  2.  Overton  1992.  21  x 14.5  cm,  viii  + 32  pp.,  including  16 
illus.  Price:  £1.80. 

In  the  early  19th  century  women  and  children  as  young  as  4 or  5 were  working  for  up  to  12  hours 
a day  in  the  coal  mines.  In  Yorkshire  they  formed  a significant  proportion  of  the  workforce, 
usually  in  the  small,  less  advanced  collieries,  mining  thin  seams.  The  passing  of  the  Factory  Act 
(1832)  created  a climate  of  change  and  prompted  the  Children’s  Employment  Commission  to  be 
set  up  in  1840.  It  reported  two  years  later  and  included  recorded  interviews  and  graphic 
illustrations.  When  the  Commission  reported  in  1842,  Lord  Ashley  introduced  legislation  to 
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prohibit  the  employment  underground  of  women  of  any  age  and  boys  under  ten;  this  protective 
legislation  has  since  been  repealed  (1990).  The  booklet  is  well  researched  with  footnotes, 
bibliography  and  glossary;  it  is  enhanced  by  effective  use  of  the  contemporary  illustrations  which 
so  shocked  the  Victorian  moral  conscience. 


J.  C.  Mann,  Staindrop  Quaker  Meeting  House , Sessions  Book  Trust,  York,  1992;  pp.  16.  £1.50  + 50p 

p.  & p. 

Most  of  this  booklet  is  about  the  Dixon  family,  whose  most  notable  member  was  Jeremiah, 
who  with  Charles  Mason  surveyed  the  boundary  between  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania  in  1763-7. 
He  may  have  been  buried  in  the  Staindrop  burial  ground,  but  18th-century  Quakers  objected  to 
memorial  stones  as  a vain  custom,  and  the  18  tombstones  recorded  range  from  1838  to  1916. 
Three  pages  deal  with  the  history  of  Raby  and  Staindrop  before  Sir  Harry  Vane  or  his  wife 
encouraged  the  newly  founded  sect.  The  only  information  on  the  meeting  house  itself  is  that  it 
was  built  in  1771  and  closed  in  1962,  though  there  is  a sketch  of  it  on  the  cover. 


Stephen  Moorhouse  and  Ian  Roberts,  Wrenthorpe  Potteries;  Excavations  of  16th  and  17th  century  pottery 
tenements  near  Wakefield,  1983-86,  Yorkshire  Archaeology  2,  Wakefield,  West  Yorkshire 
Archaeology  Service  1992;  pp.  10  + 189,  pis.  29,  figs.  91,  tables  30,  295  x 2 10mm.  ISBN  1 870  453 
03  4.  Price:  £12. 

Many  post-medieval  pottery  researchers  will  be  familiar  with  the  name  ‘Potovens’,  from  the  work 
of  Peter  Brears  and  Ken  Bartlett,  but  comparatively  few  would  recognise  the  name  ‘Wrenthorpe’ 
- the  village  in  which  the  various  Potovens  and  Silcoates  School  sites  lie.  This  monograph  will 
hopefully  rectify  this,  with  its  presentation  of  a detailed  account  of  the  extensive  excavations 
which  took  place  here  in  the  early  to  mid  1980s,  and  its  updating  of  the  gazetteer  of  evidence  for 
pottery  production  in  this  area.  It  is  the  most  definitive  account  which  we  have  yet  had  of  what 
was  undoubtedly  the  most  important  pottery  production  centre  in  the  West  Riding  during  the 
later  16th  and  17th  centuries. 

A summary  and  preface  are  followed  by  seven  numbered  sections  or  chapters,  and  rounded  off 
with  notes,  bibliography  and  an  index.  Chapter  I comprises  an  introduction,  and  a brief 
discussion  of  the  natural  and  historical  setting.  Chapter  II  is  devoted  to  the  excavation  of  four 
sites.  Chapter  III  discusses  the  synthesis  and  dating  of  those  sites.  Chapters  IV,  V and  VI  are 
detailed  analyses  of  respectively,  the  pottery,  the  other  finds,  and  the  environmental  evidence 
from  these  individual  sites.  Chapter  VII  contains  appendices  on  the  detailed  phasing  of  the  two 
largest  sites  (1  and  2),  a gazetteer  of  potting  evidence  in  and  around  the  village,  analyses  of  a 
16th-century  dump,  and  a 1986  rescue  excavation  at  the  northern  end  of  the  village. 

The  excavation  text  by  Ian  Roberts  is  clear  and  concise.  The  largest  area  which  was  examined 
(site  1)  produced  evidence  for  18  phases  of  pottery  production  covering  the  period  c.  1570  - 
c.  1670;  nine  successive  kilns  were  located,  together  with  their  associated  working  surfaces  and 
enclosures.  Excavations  on  site  2 were  more  limited,  but  demonstrated  the  survival  of  three 
phases  of  activity,  two  of  which  pre-dated  the  establishment  of  pottery  production  in  this  part  of 
the  future  village;  the  potting  phase  here  was  represented  by  the  remains  of  a series  of  stone- 
lined  puddling  pits,  three  kilns,  and  at  least  three  discrete  dumps  of  pottery,  mushroom  props 
and  saggars.  Both  of  these  sites  entailed  the  partial  re-excavation  of  kilns  which  were  first 
exposed  in  the  1960s.  Finally,  sites  3 and  4 represent  sections  through  deep  and  extensive  dumps 
of  waste  (pottery,  saggars  and  demolished  kiln  structures)  deposited  to  the  west  of  the  kilns.  The 
account  of  these  investigations  is  fulsomely  illustrated  with  both  line  drawings  and  plates.  The 
drawings  in  Chapter  II  are  crisp  and  have  reproduced  well;  my  only  criticism  of  these  is  that 
some  readers  may  find  some  of  the  numbers  too  small  for  comfort  - this  is  particularly  the  case 
on  the  composite  section  across  site  1 (Fig.  46,  p.  87),  which  would  surely  have  worked  far  better 
in  a larger  landscape  format  than  in  the  cramped  portrait  format  presented  here.  The 
photographs  are  adequate,  but  have  not  reproduced  well. 

The  pottery  report  by  Stephen  Moorhouse  and  Anna  Slowikowski  is  a model  of  how  to  publish 
assemblages  from  production  sites:  both  authors  are  to  be  congratulated  on  a superb  piece  of 
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work.  Their  study  of  the  physical  evidence  for  the  stacking  positions  of  individual  ware  types 
and  items  of  kiln  furniture  is  both  outstanding  and  innovative,  and  will  hopefully  inspire  other 
researchers  by  demonstrating  just  how  much  information  can  be  recovered  from  a detailed 
examination  of  pottery.  The  best  known  products  of  the  Wrenthorpe  kilns  are  probably  the 
Cistercian  wares;  these  had  already  been  studied  in  depth  by  Brears  and  others,  and  most  of  the 
kilns  located  in  the  current  series  of  excavations  had  been  used  for  the  manufacture  of  later 
wares.  Nevertheless,  Moorhouse  and  Slowikowski  have  added  considerably  to  our  knowledge  of 
this  production  phase  by  studying  material  from  large  waster  deposits  located  in  excavations 
and  watching  briefs.  Not  only  has  this  expanded  the  range  of  products  attested  at  Wrenthorpe, 
but  a detailed  analysis  of  decorative  elements  found  on  these  wares  has  enabled  individual 
products  of  the  Wrenthorpe  kilns  to  be  recognised  as  far  afield  as  Hull,  Lincoln,  Sawley  Abbey, 
or  Eccleshall  Castle  in  Staffordshire  (Fig.  51).  Less  well  known  are  the  Yellow  wares  which  were 
made  here;  one  of  the  more  useful  aspects  to  emerge  from  this  report  is  the  definition  of  discrete 
groups  of  early  and  later  Yellow  wares,  which  will  be  of  significant  interest  to  ceramic 
researchers  throughout  the  region.  By  far  the  largest  group  of  material  which  is  examined  in  this 
study  is  the  Black  wares  which  formed  the  major  output  of  the  17th-century  kilns:  the  suggestion 
that  the  evolution  of  this  phase  of  the  industry  was  influenced  by  contemporary  developments  in 
Lancashire  (pp.  109-110)  has  clear  ramifications  for  ceramic  studies  throughout  northern 
England  and  the  north  Midlands. 

The  other  major  finds  report  is  that  by  Peter  Davey  on  the  clay  tobacco  pipes.  Not  only  do 
these  provide  independent  dating  for  some  of  the  later  phases  on  sites  1-3,  but  the  closest 
analogies  of  the  pipes  are  once  again  with  industries  based  to  the  west  of  the  Pennines,  in  the 
south  Lancashire  coalfield  and  Cheshire  (p.  158)  - supporting  the  thesis  of  links  between  these 
areas  in  the  later  16th/early  1 7th  centuries.  Davey  argues  eloquently  for  local  pipe  production  at 
Wrenthorpe  (p.158),  and  it  is  perhaps  unfortunate  that  his  paper  was  completed  before  the 
discovery  of  a large  collection  of  ‘distorted  pipes’  by  the  builders  on  site  4 (p.  77);  although 
Brears  had  already  published  a brief  note  of  the  discovery  of  a 17th-century  pipe  kiln  in  1964 
(. Post-Medieval  Archaeology  I,  1967,  p.  13),  this  further  discovery  would  undoubtedly  have  been  of 
interest  to  Davey,  and  would  have  strengthened  his  arguments. 

This  is  a handsomely  produced  volume  which  unfortunately  does  not  always  succeed  in 
achieving  its  full  potential.  One  would  have  hoped  that  a volume  entitled  Wrenthorpe  Potteries 
would  have  attempted  an  overview  of  the  entire  industry,  and  drawn  together  the  fruits  of  all  of 
the  archaeological  and  documentary  evidence  for  ceramic  production  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
modern  village.  Whilst  this  may  well  have  been  the  original  intention  of  the  authors,  it  has  not 
been  realised;  instead,  we  are  left  with  a text  which  all  too  often  carries  a tacit  assumption  that 
the  reader  will  be  as  familiar  with  all  of  the  earlier  publications  on  this  subject,  as  the  various 
authors  obviously  are.  Hence,  both  the  summary  and  the  introduction  omit  any  reference  to 
Potovens:  this  has  thoughtfully  been  added  in  the  preface,  and  to  a paragraph  on  the  back  cover. 
The  location  maps  (especially  Fig.  2)  fail  to  show  the  locations  of  the  previous  excavations  and 
how  they  relate  to  the  current  series;  nor  is  there  any  reference  in  the  introduction  to  the  fact 
that  previously  excavated  kilns  fall  within  the  areas  of  sites  1 and  2 described  in  this  volume.  In 
fact,  it  is  not  until  Phase  15  on  site  1 (pp.  43-5  and  Figs.  31-6)  that  this  becomes  clear.  Instead, 
we  have  to  wait  until  Appendix  3 and  Fig.  88  to  see  how  the  current  series  of  excavations  relates 
to  the  previous  work. 

The  introduction  contains  an  essay  on  ‘pottery  making  in  the  manor  of  Wakefield’  (p.  4)  which 
seems  curiously  inappropriate,  as  not  only  does  it  fail  to  provide  any  firm  documentary  evidence 
for  medieval  potting  at  Wrenthorpe,  but  we  are  later  told  that  not  a single  sherd  of  medieval 
pottery  was  found  in  these  excavations  - even  in  a residual  context  (p.  89).  What  would  have 
been  far  more  helpful  would  have  been  a resume,  however  brief,  of  the  documentary  evidence 
(which  certainly  does  exist)  for  post-medieval  pottery  production  at  Wrenthorpe:  this  would  have 
saved  the  reader  having  to  refer  back  to  Brears’  1967  article  in  Post-Medieval  Archaeology  to 
understand  why  the  previous  attribution  of  a building  to  the  tenancy  of  Robert  Glover  (p.  1 0)  is 
at  variance  to  the  suggested  date  of  the  standing  remains.  Incidentally,  the  report  on  ‘the 
buildings  at  155-159  Wrenthorpe  Road’  (pp.  9-11)  would  have  worked  much  better  as  an 
Appendix,  rather  than  being  sandwiched  into  the  excavation  report  on  site  1. 

The  discussion  of  the  principal  features  on  site  1,  by  Haynes,  Moorhouse  and  Roberts  (pp.  49- 
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58),  is  excellent;  my  only  regret  is  that  this  was  not  expanded  into  a broader  discussion  of  the 
evidence  for  kilns,  working  deposits,  working  areas,  structures  and  fuel  dumps  from  all  of  the 
excavations,  as  many  of  the  topics  discussed  in  depth  here  are  not  covered  by  Chapter  III 
‘Synthesis  and  Dating’.  This  is  an  important  point,  as  site  1 comprises  evidence  for  the  17th- 
century  phases  of  the  industry,  and  excludes  the  earlier  Cistercian  kilns.  Appendix  3 does 
include  some  reinterpretations  of  earlier  sites  (e.g.  sites  1 and  7,  which  were  originally  published 
as  clamp  kilns,  are  now  seen  to  be  multi-flue  kilns:  the  only  kiln  which  is  still  thought  to  be  a 
clamp  kiln  is  site  19  at  Lindle  Lane;  pp.  176-77),  but  major  reviews  should  really  have  merited 
more  extensive  discussion,  rather  than  being  consigned  to  an  appendix.  This  could  also  have 
been  accompanied  by  comparative  plans  of  the  various  kilns,  to  illustrate  whether  there  were  any 
typological  changes  during  the  development  of  the  various  production  phases.  Similarly,  the 
isometric  reconstructions  of  site  1 during  various  phases  (Figs.  24,  27,  29  and  35)  might  have 
been  utilised  to  better  effect,  had  they  been  incorporated  into  one  of  the  discussion  sections  on 
the  layout  and  functioning  of  a potting  tenement,  rather  than  being  scattered  through  the 
excavation  text  as  gratuitous  illustrations.  Lastly,  one  only  hopes  that  the  air  of  despondency  and 
pessimism  which  sometimes  pervades  this  volume  is  not  infectious  (e.g.  the  last  paragraph  of  the 
summary  on  p.  vii:  a summary  should  really  be  far  more  positive,  and  encourage  a reader  to 
delve  into  the  rest  of  the  book).  The  excavations  of  pottery  production  sites  are  both  important 
and  useful,  and  one  would  not  want  to  see  English  Heritage  or  any  other  curatorial  body  being 
dissuaded  from  further  excavations  on  other  deserving  sites;  the  pleas  for  total  excavation  of 
complete  potting  tenements  and  100%  sampling  of  waster  dumps  (e.g.  p.  88)  are  probably 
unrealistic,  given  the  huge  costs  which  would  be  involved,  not  only  in  the  excavation  phase,  but 
also  in  the  processing  and  storage  of  the  material  recovered  (basic  sorting  and  recording  of  the 
pottery  from  these  limited  excavations  alone  took  580  man-hours,  or  fifteen  and  a half  weeks  of 
a pottery  researcher’s  time:  p.  86). 

These  faults  aside,  this  volume  represents  excellent  value  for  money,  and  should  be  a welcome 
addition  to  the  library  of  any  pottery  researcher  in  this  region.  The  cover  photograph  by  Paul 
Gwilliam  is  a wonderfully  evocative  image.  What  a pity  that  more  could  not  have  been  made  of 
Mick  Blamires’  wash  drawing  of  the  reconstruction  of  the  entire  potting  tenement  on  site  1 
during  Phase  10;  I would  have  thought  that  this  could  have  been  an  effective  frontispiece  in 
landscape  format,  rather  than  being  consigned  to  an  inset  on  the  rear  cover. 


D.  H.  Evans 


Christopher  J.  Morris,  Marriage  and  Murder  in  eleventh-century  Northumbria:  a study  of‘De  Obsessione 
DunelmV.  21  x 14.5  cm.  iv  4-  32  pp.  University  of  York:  Borthwick  Paper  82  (York  1992)  Price  £2. 

This  pamphlet  discusses  two  intertwined  themes  in  late  tenth  and  eleventh  century 
Northumbria:  one  strand  is  the  disputed  possession  of  six  vills  north  of  the  Tees  near 
Darlington;  the  other  strand  is  the  fate  of  the  earls  of  Northumbria.  The  bishopric  of  Durham 
provide  a link  in  the  inheritance  of  the  vills.  The  earl  of  Yorkshire  and  his  army  provide  another 
link  in  the  battles  for  Northumbria.  Two  murders  occur  in  east  Yorkshire:  Rise  1038  and 
Settrington  1073/4  in  a prolonged  blood-feud  lasting  over  three  generations. 


Anthony  P.  Munford,  Rotherham : a pictorial  history.  Phillimore,  Chichester  1994.  24.5  x 18  cm. 
Unpaginated  (128pp.  including  176  illus.)  Price  £12.95. 

This  is  essentially  a photographic  record  of  Rotherham,  its  buildings,  its  industry,  its  recreations 
and  above  all  its  people  from  the  late  17th  century  up  to  the  start  of  the  1939-45  War.  Roman 
and  medieval  aspects  are  given  brief  coverage,  but  the  heavy  industry,  the  commerce  and  the 
public  events  are  fully  recorded.  The  captions  are  full  and  informative;  there  is  a sufficient 
number  of  maps  and  of  earlier  engravings.  An  introduction  of  9 pages  and  a short  bibliography 
complete  this  evocative  record. 
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P.  R.  Newman,  The  Old  Service : Royalist  Regimental  Colonels  and  the  Civil  War,  1642-46 , Manchester 
University  Press  1993;  pp.  ix  + 324.  £35.00 

This  is  a mine  of  information  about  the  leaders  of  the  Royalist  armies.  Using  mainly  information 
from  his  Royalist  Officers  in  England  and  Wales,  1642-1660  (New  York,  1981),  Dr.  Newman  has 
traced  603  Royalist  colonels  commissioned  between  1642  and  1646:  125  were  killed  or  died 
during  the  First  English  Civil  War  (20.7%)  whilst  a further  142  expired  between  1646  and  1660. 
Only  44%  lived  to  see  the  Restoration.  Yorkshire  was  the  largest  single  producer  of  Royalist 
colonels  (52),  followed  by  Somerset  and  Devon  with  24,  and  London-Middlesex,  Cornwall,  and 
Kent  with  22;  Radnorshire,  Breconshire,  and  Cardiganshire  were  at  the  foot  of  the  scale  with 
one  colonel  each.  There  were  117  Roman  Catholics  of  whom  41.8%  originated  from  the  six 
northern  counties.  The  majority  of  the  colonels  came  from  the  landed  gentry  (67.5%),  the 
‘typical’  colonel  was  an  untitled  Anglican  gentleman,  aged  between  35  and  40.  The  peerage 
provided  22.5%  of  the  colonelcy,  and  the  remaining  10%  consisted  of  lawyers,  merchants,  and 
‘others’.  Of  the  603  colonels,  only  34  came  from  families  which  were  divided  between  the  King 
and  Parliament.  The  majority  of  the  colonels  turned  to  the  King  from  deeply-felt  loyalty  and 
conviction  fed  by  a basic  conservatism.  Most  conducted  the  war  in  a humane  and  decent  manner: 
"merry  lads’  and  ‘cavaliers’  did  exist  but  they  were  a minority  expanded,  by  Parliamentary 
propaganda,  into  a majority  and  a caricature  of  the  whole. 

Dr.  Newman’s  statistics  and  prosopographical  information  question  a number  of  recent  views 
about  the  nature  of  the  English  Civil  War.  He  draws  issue  with  the  notion  of  the  ‘professional’ 
soldier.  He  points  out  that  there  were  no  mercenaries  amongst  the  colonels  and  that  many 
gentlemen  combined  service  as  a professional  soldier  overseas  with  running  their  estates  and 
participating  in  local  and  national  government.  War  was  still  prominent  in  the  culture  of  landed 
society.  Secondly,  the  vast  majority  of  the  colonels  came  from  England  - not  Wales  and  certainly 
not  Ireland  - and  recruited  their  regiments  from  within  their  own  counties.  The  Civil  War, 
insists  Dr.  Newman,  was,  on  this  evidence,  specifically  English,  not  British.  Neither  was  Wales  a 
great  reservoir  of  support  and  resources  for  the  King;  the  number  of  colonels  and  regiments 
drawn  from  the  principality  was  beggarly,  consisting  mostly  of  infantry  rather  than  cavalry. 
Dr.  Newman  also  shows  that  Charles  I decided  to  fight  because  he  knew  that  he  could  secure 
sufficient  armed  support  and  that  war  was  a realistic  means  by  which  to  solve  the  political  crisis. 
The  Civil  War  was  not  forced  onto  a reluctant  country  by  central  institutions  but  arose  from  the 
shires  as  gentry  and  peers  determined  their  allegiance  and  utilised  their  local  prestige  to  raise 
troops. 

Dr.  Newman  is  openly  Royalist,  seeking  to  reverse  the  slide  towards  Parliament-dominated 
historiography.  Whether  the  evidence  of  603  pen  portraits  and  potted  biographies  can  ultimately 
modify  interpretations  about  the  origins  and  nature  of  the  War  must,  at  the  moment,  remain 
open  to  doubt  but  Dr.  Newman  has  written  a challenging  book  that  will  need  to  be  read  and 
digested  by  all  those  with  an  interest  in  the  political  conflicts  of  the  mid-seventeenth  century.  If 
political  history  is  about  people  then  massed  biography  is  the  essential  tool  of  analysis. 

University  of  Leeds  John  Childs 


Nikolaus  Pevsner  and  David  Neave,  The  Buildings  of  England:  Yorkshire:  York  and  the  East  Riding, 
Penguin  Books,  Harmondsworth,  1995;  pp.  832,  pis  124,  Figs  40.  £30. 

At  three  times  the  length  of  the  1977  edition,  with  more  illustrations  and  a larger  format,  this 
book  is  packed  with  much  more  information.  York  receives  150  pages,  Beverley  43  and  Hull  70, 
compared  with  the  previous  allocation  of  95,  20  and  21.  The  country  houses  and  suburban 
housing,  which  Mr  Neave  has  studied  so  assiduously,  are  given  more  attention,  with  plans  of 
Burton  Constable,  Grimston  Garth  and  Sledmere  Hall,  as  well  as  illustrations  of  the  largely 
demolished  Risby  Hall  and  Wressle  Castle.  Wharram  Percy  now  has  2 pages  and  a plan  while 
even  villages  to  which  Pevsner  originally  gave  a few  lines,  like  Kexby  and  Willerby,  now  merit 
nearly  a page.  Discoveries  made,  research  carried  out  and  buildings  erected  in  the  past  20  years 
are  all  here,  whether  excavations  at  West  Heslerton,  recent  work  on  the  King’s  Manor  and 
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St.  Mary’s  Abbey  at  York,  or  the  new  prison  near  North  Cave.  There  is  apparently  no  major 
earthwork,  Anglo-Saxon  fragment  or  manor  house  left  unmentioned  and  the  new  photographs 
make  their  subjects  clearer  and  more  impressive.  The  development  of  the  cities  and  towns,  such 
as  Hull,  Hessle  Bridlington  and  Withernsea  is  covered  in  greater  detail,  while  estate  villages, 
like  Birdsall,  South  Dalton,  Rise  and  Sledmere,  receive  generous  treatment. 

Although  the  inclusion  of  far  more  information  makes  the  old  comments  of  Pevsner  seem  less 
prominent,  they  are  retained,  such  as  the  remark  that  the  church  at  Melbourne  makes  ‘one  feel 
transported  to  a small  town  in  Australia’.  Everywhere  there  is  interesting  detail,  such  as  the 
plan  for  blast  furnaces  at  Kirkham,  the  carpet  factory  at  Wansford,  a flag  captured  at 
Camperdown  in  Kirby  Underdale  Church,  or  at  Nunburnholme  not  only  a long  account  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  cross,  but  the  news  that  Temple  Moore  was  inspired  to  become  an  architect  by 
meeting  Gilbert  Scott  there.  The  few  errors  noticed  are  minor:  the  medieval  high  altar  at  York 
Minster  was  one  bay  west  not  east  of  its  successor  and  the  walling  in  front  of  the  Purey  Cust 
Hospital  belonged  to  the  masons’  yard  not  the  Ingram  mansion.  There  is  some  inconsistency  in 
the  mention  of  Staple  Howe,  but  not  Devil’s  Hill  and  Grimthorpe,  Normandy  Barracks  at 
Leconfield  but  not  Driffield  Aerodrome,  but  with  so  much  provided  it  is  churlish  to  ask  for  more 
on  vanished  buildings  like  Buckingham  House  at  York  or  Hull  Citadel.  With  a weight  of  over 
2 pounds  this  is  hardly  a pocket  companion,  though  with  so  much  more  on  stained  glass, 
nonconformist  chapels  and  especially  village  and  estate  development,  the  local  historian  must  be 
grateful  to  Mr  Neave  and  all  who  have  contributed  to  this  splendid  volume. 

R.  M.  Butler 


Philip  Rahtz,  Little  Ouseburn,  Barrow  1958.  Round  Hill,  an  Early  Bronze  Age  Barrow  at  Little  Ouseburn, 
North  Yorkshire,  England.  York  University  Archaeological  Publications  7,  1989.  pp.  51,  figs.  21, 
pis.  17,  paperback  £8.00. 

This  is  a straighforward  record  of  a rescue  excavation,  expertly  done  and  clearly  described 
and  illustrated.  Y.A.S.  may  be  proud  that  Cecil  and  Rosa  Hartley  first  called  attention  to  the 
need  for  rescue  work  and  took  a prominent  part  in  it,  and  that  Tony  Pacitto  was  assistant 
director. 

Pre-barrow  finds  included  mesolithic  and  neolithic  flints,  greenstone  axe  fragments  and 
Beaker  sherds.  The  primary  grave  contained  the  dark  residues  of  a tree-trunk  coffin  and  small 
traces  of  an  inhumed  skeleton.  The  grave  upcast,  which  had  footprints  on  its  surface,  was  buried 
by  an  inner  turf  stack,  sealed  by  a massive  stone  cairn.  Over  this  was  another  turf  mound, 
revetted  by  small  stones  round  the  edge,  separating  the  barrow  from  an  enclosing  ditch  (34m 
diameter).  Early  Bronze  Age  urn  fragments  may  have  been  from  a later  interment  and  there  was 
also  a secondary  cremation. 

There  are  many  records  of  finds  of  early  periods  in  and  around  Bronze  Age  barrows,  but  few 
people  have  commented  on  their  significance.  They  surely  mean  that  barrows  were  not  placed  at 
random  in  the  prehistoric  landscape,  but  were  often  built  in  places  which  had  long  traditions  of 
ritual  or  settlement  activity.  The  use  of  large  amounts  of  turf  in  this  barrow  structure  also 
indicates  that  it  was  in  an  area  of  grassland  of  considerable  age.  It  is  a great  pity  that  the  buried 
soil  beneath  the  barrow,  though  acidic,  yielded  only  very  few  pollen  grains,  so  that  no  further 
palaeobotanical  information  was  forthcoming  to  add  to  the  meagre  data  in  the  northern  Vale  of 
York. 

Skelton,  York.  D.  A.  Spratt. 


Jul  ian  D.  Richards,  Viking  Age  England,  English  Heritage  / Batsford,  London  1991;  142pp,  84  illus; 
price  £25  hardback,  £13.99  paperback. 

ISBN  0 7134  6519  0/0  7134  6520  4 

It  is  a source  of  some  gratification  to  this  reviewer  that  the  addition  of  ‘Viking’  to  the  title  of 
a book  is  now  clearly  held  to  be  a selling  point  by  a publisher.  The  opening  sentence  of  this  book 
states  that  “This  book  is  concerned  with  the  development  of  Late  Saxon  England  until  the 
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Norman  Conquest”.  Clearly,  “Saxons”  are  less  commercial  than  “Vikings”!  The  author,  however, 
is  quite  clear  in  telling  us  that  his  focus  is  upon  the  period,  rather  than  the  people  who  are 
“elusive”,  and  that  the  period  is  known  as  “The  Viking  Age”  from  the  dominance  of  the 
Scandinavians  in  events  described  in  the  written  sources. 

So,  if  we  are  looking  at  England  in  the  Viking  Age,  rather  than  the  much  slighter  (and  clearly 
more  elusive)  subject  of  “the  Vikings  in  England”,  why  do  we  then  see,  regularly  spaced  through 
the  book,  sections  on,  and  illustrations  from,  the  Isle  of  Man?  At  no  time  in  the  period  under 
consideration  was  Man  part  of  “England”,  and  the  main  justification  advanced  is  that  “it  was  in 
regular  contact  with  the  Viking  Kingdom  in  Dublin  and  York”.  In  itself,  this  is  a questionable 
statement  and  the  further  statement  that  “it  allows  us  to  compare  the  influence  of  the  Norse 
Vikings  in  Man  with  that  of  the  Danes  in  England”  is  one  which  is  only  partially  and  unevenly 
borne  out  by  the  contents  of  the  book.  Frankly,  the  book  would  have  been  better  commenting 
solely  upon  the  English  evidence. 

Dr.  Richards  demonstrates,  in  his  core  chapters  on  “Viking  Colonisation”,  “Towns”, 
“Buildings”,  “Agriculture”,  “Craft  and  Industry”  and  “Trade  and  Exchange”,  that  he  has  trawled 
assiduously  through  the  literature  of  Late  Saxon  archaeology  to  provide  an  up-to-date  and 
largely  accurate  summary  of  the  (more-or-less)  current  archaeological  position  on  these  topics. 
There  is  little  that  is  surprising,  but  much  that  is  usefully  garnered  together.  Maps  and  well- 
chosen  illustrations  supplement  the  text  admirably  in  these  chapters. 

In  the  chapters  on  “Churches  and  monasteries”  and  “Monuments  in  Stone”,  we  see  much 
material  from  the  Midlands  and  North  of  England  displayed  to  good  effect,  portraying  a picture 
of  a society  in  flux,  but  where  the  changes  are  not  to  be  directlv  attributed  to  the  Viking  impact 
on  Saxon  society.  As  with  the  section  on  rural  settlements,  so  here  Dr.  Richards  emphasises  the 
effects  as  a result  of  interaction  of  incoming  Scandinavians  with  the  native  peoples.  Only  in  a few 
cases  (as  with  the  hogback  monuments),  do  we  see  “the  assertion  of  a particular  Viking  colonial 
identity”.  Further,  as  the  chapter  on  “Death  and  Burial”  emphasises,  in  England  the  distinctively 
“Viking”  characteristics  are  remarkable  more  by  their  relative  infrequency. 

This  work  is  not  without  mistakes  or  over-simplifications.  “Tortoise  brooch”  is  not  now  a term 
generally  in  use  among  Viking  scholars,  and  place-name  experts  will  be  surprised  to  learn  that 
Dauby  “might  be  a settlement  of  Danes  referred  to  by  Anglo-Saxons”  (p35)  when  the  element  by 
is  clearly  Scandinavian.  Nor  can  we  possibly  accept  that  Sweden  was  “a  relative  political 
backwater  throughout  most  of  the  Viking  Age”  (pi 3)  or  that  “the  Viking  raids  are  symptomatic 
of  increased  competition  between  the  elite  groups”  (p  1 4)  when  the  evidence  cited  from  Denmark 
(magnate  farms,  rune-stone  monuments  and  royal  forts)  is  from  the  period  later  than  the  raids 
and  all  a matter  of  discussion  and  debate.  The  chapter  on  “Viking  Raids”  usefully  divides  up  the 
period  under  consideration  into  several  “Phases”  of  Viking  activity  (by  no  means  all  “raids”),  but 
somehow  omits  the  period  896-980  AD!  It  is  also  surprising  that  illustration  7 (Late  ninth- 
century  burial,  Coppergate)  is  linked  in  its  caption  to  “the  Viking  capture  of  York  in  866,  or  the 
disastrous  Anglian  counter-attack  in  867”  when  Dr.  Richards  himself  states  elsewhere  (pi 5)  that 
“archaeological  evidence  is  a poor  witness  to  particular  events”! 

Despite  the  title,  this  book  does  not  have  a great  deal  to  tell  about  “Vikings”  as  such:  rather, 
it  is  a sober  account  of  society  in  Late  Saxon  England  and,  inter  alia,  considers  to  what  extent 
Scandinavian  invaders  and  settlers  were  assimilated  into  that  society.  It  is  likely  to  prove  an 
attractive  survey  of  the  subject  for  undergraduates  and  adult  students  alike,  and  to  members  of 
the  Society  interested  in  this  period. 

University  of  Glasgow.  Christopher  D.  Morris. 


John  Schofield,  Caphouse  Colliery:  a brief  mining  history.  Yorkshire  Mining  Museum  Publications  1. 
Overton  1991.  21  x 14.5  cm.  12  pp.  + 4 pp.  of  illus.  Price:  £1.50 

The  history  of  coal  working  at  Caphouse  from  1791  until  closure  in  1985  is  succinctly  given, 
including  the  seams  worked,  the  mining  methods  and  the  transport  links.  Ten  illustrations,  both 
ancient  and  recent,  show  details  of  winding  gear  and  mineworkers,  and  introduce  the  mining 


museum. 
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Steve  Sneyd,  Giants  in  Our  Earth:  Castles  and  Fortified  Sites  in  West  Yorkshire , Hilltop  Press, 
Almondbury,  1995;  pp.  40.  £2.85  incl.  p.  and  p.  from  S.  Sneyd,  4 Nowell  Place,  Almondsbury, 
Huddersfield  HD5  8PB. 

This  list,  with  brief  descriptions  and  sources,  is  largely  confined  to  the  modern  metropolitan 
county  and  is  reproduced  from  a closely  spaced  manuscript. 


Wetland  Heritage:  An  archaeological  assessment  of  the  Humber  Wetlands  By  Robert  Van  de  Noort  and 
Paul  Davies.  Edited  by  Stephen  Ellis.  20.5  x 29.5cm  + 181pp.  Plumber  Wetlands  Project, 
University  of  Hull,  1993.  ISBN  0-85958- 190-X.  Price  £xx  pb. 

First  came  the  Somerset  Levels  Project;  then  the  Fenland  Survey;  next  there  was  the  North  West 
Wetlands;  now  we  have  the  Humber  Wetlands.  This  is  the  report  on  the  assessment  stage  of  the 
Humber  Wetlands  Project,  based  in  the  School  of  Geography  at  the  University  of  Hull,  and  now 
commissioned  by  English  Heritage  to  carry  out  the  fieldwork  programme  proposed  therein. 

Chapter  1 of  the  report  looks  at  the  project  objectives  and  defines  the  study  area.  In  Chapter 
2 the  landscape  development  is  described  in  terms  of  five  distinct  physiographic  regions.  In 
Chapter  3,  the  known  archaeology  of  the  area  is  presented.  Chapter  4 attempts  an  integration  of 
archaeological  and  environmental  evidence,  but  really  highlights  the  present  scanty  knowledge 
stemming  from  problems  of  visibility.  Chapter  5 then  considers  the  preservation  potential  and 
the  threats  to  the  archaeology.  Recommendations  for  future  work  are  presented  in  Chapter  6. 

The  stated  aims  of  the  1992  assessment  project  were  to  collate  and  describe  the  known 
archaeology  of  the  region  and  to  identify  areas  with  high  potential  in  anticipation  of  field  survey. 
The  study  area  comprises  the  main  drainage  basin  of  the  Humber,  a surprisingly  broad 
interpretation  of  the  Humber  wetlands,  which  may  have  raised  eyebrows  in  the  Vale  of  York  and 
Lower  Wharfedale.  It  is,  however,  limited  to  land  beneath  the  10m  contour  and  this  results  in  a 
project  area  whose  outline  resembles  one  of  my  three-year  old  son’s  self-portraits.  As  the  report 
admits,  this  makes  sense  for  those  interested  only  in  wet  things,  but  may  constrain  research 
questions  which  seek  to  examine  those  human  activities  not  delimited  by  contour  lines. 

However,  this  has  to  be  judged  as  a management  project.  Of  the  eight  objectives  defined  in 
Chapter  6,  only  the  third,  “to  provide  an  academic  synthesis  of  human  occupation  and  activities” 
can  be  considered  to  be  a research  question,  and  that  is  so  general  as  to  be  meaningless. 
Academic  results  are  seen  as  developing  as  a result  of  the  field  programme  and  the  nine 
research  questions  listed  at  the  end  of  Chapter  3 are  simply  identified  at  this  stage. 

The  collation  of  known  archaeological  sites  and  finds  was  largely  based  upon  Sites  and 
Monuments  Records  and  Museums.  This  produced  4660  records  which  are  listed  in  an  Appendix 
with  their  grid  references.  Of  these,  21%  are  known  from  aerial  photography;  14%  from 
historical  records;  3%  from  excavation;  36%  are  finds  and  21%  are  extant  structures.  The  full  list 
reveals  just  how  patchy  SMR  coverage  is,  and  how  traditional  period  divisions  may  act  as  a 
constraint  on  research.  It  also  exposes  the  differential  recognition  and  dating  of  sites  between 
counties. 

Chapter  3 provides  a useful  period  by  period  summary  of  what  is  in  the  SMRs,  but  the  main 
limitation  of  this  section,  and  of  the  project  as  a whole,  is  that  SMRs  do  not  contain  a complete 
or  even  a representative  summary  of  the  archaeology  of  the  region.  The  key  question  of  visibility 
is  alluded  to  several  times,  but  never  really  confronted.  The  known  archaeological  database  is  a 
product  of  many  factors,  including  geology,  soils,  relief,  previous  fieldwork,  industrial  and 
housing  development,  and  controlled  flying  zones.  The  computerised  Geographical  Information 
System  used  by  the  project  should  have  provided  the  opportunity  to  strip  away  the  variables  and 
define  visibility  templates,  but  this  has  not  been  done,  with  the  result  that  subsequent  work 
rests  upon  insecure  foundations. 

Chapter  5 includes  a pilot  study  for  the  method  of  assessment  ofarchaeological  potential  and 
threat  to  be  used  in  the  Humber  Wetlands  Project.  Inevitably,  for  any  post-MPP  English 
Heritage  funded  project  this  assessment  is  reduced  to  a single  numeric  value,  calculated  by 
adding  a score  for  preservation  and  a score  for  threat.  This  may  satisfy  the  aim  of  allowing  rapid 
evaluation  of  areas  with  good  preservation  and  a high  threat,  but  will  not  distinguish  between 
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those  that  have  good  preservation  but  a low  threat,  and  those  with  poor  preservation  but  a high 
threat.  It  is  also  based  entirely  on  what  is  known;  areas  where  the  archaeological  preservation  is 
simply  not  known  will  also  be  given  low  scores.  The  values  are  also  allocated  irrespective  of 
research  interests,  and  pay  no  regard  to  the  period  or  categories  of  site  concerned. 

Clearly  wetland  archaeology  deserves  a special  place  and  threats  of  land  drainage,  peat  and 
mineral  extraction,  coastal  erosion  and  urban  and  industrial  development  must  be  countered. 
However,  it  is  regretable  that  the  opportunity  has  not  been  taken  to  combine  management  and 
research  objectives.  It  is  not  yet  clear  whether  we  will  ever  actually  know  anything  more  about 
human  activity  in  the  region  as  a result  of  the  Humber  Wetlands  Project. 

University  of  York  J.  D.  Richards 


Margaret  and  Dennis  Warwick,  Eminent  Victorians:  the  Forsters  of  Burley-in-Wharfedale , Burley-in 
Wharfedale  Local  History  Group  Publications  1994;  pp.  76,  ills  16.  £4.50. 

This  biographical  study  of  William  Edward  Forster  and  his  wife  Jane  Martha,  daughter  of 
Thomas  Arnold,  covers  the  period  1818-1899  and  is  enlivened  by  extracts  from  letters  and 
diaries.  Forster  was  Liberal  M.  P.  for  Bradford  from  1861,  Chief  Secretary  of  Ireland,  1 880- 1 882. 
They  lived  at  Wharfeside  in  Burley  and  brought  up  the  four  orphaned  children  of  William 
Arnold,  but  travelled  to  Dublin,  Westminster  and  the  Lake  District.  An  interesting  vignette  of 
family  history. 


Barbara  Whitehead  (ed.),  The  Parish  Registers  of  St.  Olave,  York,  1650-1785 , Y.A.S.  Parish  Register 
Section  1993;  pp.  xvi  + 364,  map,  pi.  £15  to  subscribers. 

St.  Olave’s  parish  church  in  Marygate,  a pre-Conquest  foundation,  had  an  extensive  parish 
outside  the  walls  of  York,  on  the  north-west  and  north-east  of  the  city.  In  addition  to  the  houses 
in  Bootham,  Gillygate  and  Marygate,  the  parish  included  several  institutions,  such  as  the 
Workhouse,  Lunatic  Asylum  and  Manor  School,  occupants  of  which  were  buried  in  the 
churchyard.  The  church  was  also  used  for  the  marriages  of  many  people  from  outside  the  city. 
There  is  a thorough  index  and  a map  of  the  parish  and  its  neighbours. 


Alan  Whitworth,  Yorkshire  Windmills . M.  T.  D.  Rigg.  1991.  105  pages,  27  illustrations. 

Paperback  £8.95.  Also  available  in  board  covers. 

The  book  has  eight  chapters  ...  a general  chronology  of  Yorkshire  windmills  followed  by 
surveys  of  the  windmills  in  selected  regions,  namely  the  West  Riding  and  South  Yorkshire,  the 
North  Riding,  Whitby  and  District,  East  Yorkshire,  Beverley  and,  finally,  Bridlington  and 
District  followed  by  a chapter  called  “Of  mills  and  millers”.  In  addition  there  are  two  gazetteers 
one  drawn  from  historical  references  and  the  other  from  surviving  relics,  a glossary  of  technical 
terms  and  a bibliography. 

The  book  is  clearly  the  result  of  a labour  of  love  by  a windmill  enthusiast.  The  very  large 
number  of  references  have  been  drawn  from  the  Yorkshire  Archaeological  Journal,  The  Public 
Record  Office,  local  directories,  maps  and  newspapers,  the  Victoria  County  Histories,  the 
Whitby  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society,  City  of  Leeds  Archives,  Hull  Record  Office,  Beverley 
Corporation  Minute  Books  as  well  as  standard  sources  such  as  East  Yorkshire  Windmills  by 
R.  Gregory  Skilton,  1985.  The  author  has  made  a substantial  investment  of  time  and  there  is  no 
doubt  the  reader  can  benefit  from  the  wealth  of  references  collected. 

However,  the  book  suffers  badly  from  lack  of  structure.  Though  the  text  is  packed  with 
information,  the  author  has  not  been  able  to  decide  between,  for  instance,  a geographical 
approach  or  a chronological  approach,  either  of  which  might  have  provided  a suitable 
framework.  The  result  is  that  within  each  chapter  the  text  skips  from  date  to  date  and  place  to 
place  without  continuity.  In  the  introduction  to  the  chapter  on  North  Yorkshire  the  author 
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points  out  that  this  is  a county  of  lowland  and  upland,  certainly  a theme  which  would  have  been 
well  worth  exploring,  but  then  goes  on  to  make  nothing  of  it.  The  role  of  the  sea  coast  and  the 
coastwise  trade  in  the  development  of  windmills  at  Hull,  Bridlington,  Scarborough,  Whitby  and 
the  Tees  estuary  is  ignored.  Even  the  chapter  selection,  which  separates  Whitby  from  the  North 
Riding  and  Beverley  from  the  East  Riding  is  not  helpful.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  a chronological 
theme  had  been  chosen  then  the  author  could  have  explored  the  technolgical  developments, 
from  post  mill  to  small  tower  mill  to  big  tower  mill,  in  the  context  of  the  developing  economic 
and  political  background.  In  the  event  the  coverage  of  both  the  technology  of  the  windmills  and 
the  economic  background  is  weak. 

The  problem  is  aggravated  by  the  lack  of  fieldwork;  the  author  has  not  provided  measured 
drawings  of  surviving  relics  and  his  mapwork  has  little  impact.  Three  maps  concentrate  on  the 
sites  of  particular  lost  mills  and  the  only  distribution  map  shows  the  East  Riding  (derived 
unacknowledged  from  Roy  Gregory’s  work)  but  without  names  of  mills  and  without  reference  to 
physical  features  or  names  of  towns,  for  example.  The  other  Ridings  are  not  covered  by 
distribution  maps. 

One  or  two  of  the  illustrations  (e.g.  p.  2 Bewick’s  woodcut  of  an  English  landscape,  p.  4 
“windmill  mounted  on  a farm  building”,  p.  23  “Seaman’s  Hospital  at  Scarborough”  are  not  very 
enlightening  and  there  is,  perhaps,  an  over  reliance  on  the  rapid  paint  sketches  done  by  Karl 
Wood  in  the  1930s.  More  seriously,  the  sources  of  some  of  the  illustrations  are  not  given.  For 
instance,  the  drawing  on  page  64  “Cl  8 carving  on  the  door  of  a Eincolnshire  post  mill”  has  been 
used  before,  as  a tailpiece  in  Rex  Wailes,  The  English  Windmill , Routledge  and  Kegan  Paul,  1954 
and  should  have  been  acknowledged  as  such,  or  at  least  attributed  to  its  artist  H.  Q.  Clark.  The 
drawing  of  a post  mill  on  page  3,  is  taken  from  one  of  Rex  Wailes’  drawings  of  Bourne  Mill  in 
Cambridgeshire  also  in  The  English  Windmill , p.  150  and  should  have  been  acknowledged.  The 
engraving  on  p.  43  captioned  “The  Landscape  of  the  East  Riding  ...”  bears  such  a close 
resemblance  to  the  photograph  taken  by  Hippolyte  Bayard  in  1842  of  Les  Moulins  de 
Montmartre  that  to  include  it  as  an  illustration  of  the  East  Riding  is  almost  certainly  wrong.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  are  some  excellent  photographs  (Aberford  North,  Burton  Stone  Lane, 
Ganstead  and  Tunstall  windmills)  and  line  drawings  (Little  Smeaton,  Heslington,  Heworth, 
Pinion,  Newholme  and  Hull). 

Two  different  spellings  of  both  the  town  of  Beverley  and  the  name  of  the  map  maker  Jefferys 
indicates  defective  proof  reading.  Carelessness  is  also  indicated  in  the  omission  of  two  of  the 
most  preservation-worthy  sites  in  North  Yorkshire  (Ravenscar  and  at  Kirkby  Hill  near 
Boroughbridge)  from  the  gazetteer  of  surviving  relics.  Accuracy  is  further  drawn  into  question  by 
the  inclusion  of  Hart  and  Elwick  windmills  in  Yorkshire  (both  now  in  the  county  of  Cleveland 
and  formerly  in  the  county  of  Durham).  The  statement  that  there  were  four  watermills  and  a 
windmill  in  Stanghow  in  1304  is  wrongly  interpreted  from  the  inquisition  post  mortem  of  Walter 
de  Fauconberg  of  Skelton  (YAS,  Vol  37)  which  covers  the  whole  of  his  very  extensive  holdings 
and  not  merely  the  tiny  hamlet  of  Stanghow  which  never  had  a mill  of  any  kind.  The  throw-away 
phrase  that  Yarm  windmill  might  have  belonged  to  the  nearby  Friarage  is  also  incorrect,  though 
this  is  easily  forgiven.  There  is  also  confusion  over  the  identification  of  some  mills.  The  “north 
mill”  at  High  Leven,  the  mill  of  Ingleby  Barwick  and  the  mill  at  Sober  Hall  are  one  and  the 
same,  as  also  were  the  windmills  at  Dromonby  Hall  and  Kirkby  in  Cleveland,  and  those  at  West 
Coatham  and  Wilton. 

The  text  is  full  of  detail  and  should  really  be  described  as  a scrapbook  of  information  about 
Yorkshire  windmills  rather  than  a book.  The  author  has  drawn  attention  to  the  fact  that  there 
have  been  many  more  windmills  in  Yorkshire  than  has  been  generally  accepted  and  it  would 
cost  a researcher  dearly  to  set  about  locating  all  the  references  the  author  has  used.  However,  it 
must  be  said  that  the  book  answers  none  of  the  important  questions  about  the  introduction  and 
development  of  windmills  in  this  county  and,  regrettably,  serious  researchers  should  use  the 
material  only  after  checking. 


J.  K.  Harrison. 
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Willies,  L and  Cranstone,  D (eds),  Boles  and  Smeltmills,  Historical  Metallurgy  Society  Limited 
1992,  pp  66.  £10  + p + p. 

David  Cranstone,  one  of  the  contributors  to  the  seminar  at  Reeth  on  which  this  publication  is 
based,  has  previously  written  that  the  industrial  archaeologist  is  often  faced  with  the  problem  of 
interpreting  the  nature  of  a structure  and  the  process  that  took  place  within  it  from  fragmentary 
remains,  for  example,  the  base  upon  which  a machine  once  stood  (Industrial  Archaeology  Review , 
Vol.  XII,  No.l,  1989,  p 46-47).  If  these  problems  are  to  be  overcome,  the  industrial  archaeologist 
must  consider  a wide  range  of  sources  and  methods. 

The  contributors  to  “Boles  and  Smeltmills”,  who  include  archaeologists,  historians  and 
metallurgists,  provide  an  admirable  demonstration  of  the  different  sources  and  methods 
available  to  those  studying  lead  smelting.  Papers  by  Gill  and  Murphy  deal  with  the  secondary 
products  of  smelting,  principally  the  slags,  and  show  how  scientific  analysis  of  such  material  can 
provide  information  on  the  efficiency  of  the  smelting  process  and  the  form  of  the  structure  in 
which  it  took  place.  The  environmental  effects  of  smelting  activities  are  considered,  not  only  in 
the  past,  as  with  Gledhill’s  study  of  the  exploitation  of  Swaledale  woodland  as  a fuel  source,  but 
also  their  continuing  influence  upon  the  lanscape.  The  flora  of  many  sites  (the  example  provided 
by  Buchanan  is  the  Nent  Valley)  is  still  influenced  by  contamination  resulting  from  lead 
smelting. 

The  22  papers  which  form  this  well-illustrated  report  represent  a considerable  amount  of 
historical  research  and  field  work  carried  out  by  experts  in  their  fields.  Although  it  is  stated  in 
the  introduction  that  the  geographical  and  chronological  range  of  the  papers  is  limited  (through 
lack  of  evidence  not  lack  of  effort),  this  does  not  detract  from  their  value,  as  the  range  of  sources 
and  methods  which  they  cover  mean  that  the  report  forms  a valuable  addition  to  the  available 
literature,  especially  for  the  mid  and  north  Pennines. 

Shaun  Richardson, 
Assistant  Archaeologist, 
Anthony  Walker  and  Partners, 

Leeds. 
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